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REPORT 


THE CENSUS OF H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS 
(HYDERABAD STATE) 

1931 


INTRODUCTION. 


The sixth Census of these Dominions was taken on the 26th February 
1931 (24th Farwardi 1840 F.) the decennial series having begun in 1881. 
The dates of previous Census and the Commissioners are : 

17th February 1881 Moulvi Sved Mohiuddin Ulvi. 

26th February 1891 „ Mirza Mehdi Khan. 

1st March 1901 „ Mirza Mehdi Khan. 

10th March 1911 „ Mohd. Abdul Majid. 

18th March 1921 „ Mohd. Rahmatulla. 


The area now dealt with is the same as in the previous decade, namely 
82,698 square miles. 

2. The procedure adopted for taking the census was practically the 
same as in 1921 and is fully described in the administrative report ^therefore 
a detailed account of it need not l>e given here. I was fortunate in having 
among the enumerators a very large number of persons both in the City 
of Hyderabad and the districts who had experience of similar work in 1921 
and therefore training of persons on an elaborate scale was found unnecessary. 
Educated Indians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians and institutions were 
furnished with forms for enumerating themselves. 

Census Divisions. —The first important step taken in the City of 
Hvderabad and the districts was to number all houses, which were thereafter 
made up into 44 blocks, ” containing 30 to 50 houses, each block in charge 
of an Enumerator. Ten to fifteen blocks constituted a 44 circle ” under a 
Supervisor. A number of circles containing 10,000 to 15,000 houses made 
up a 44 charge ” under a Charge Superintendent, two or three charges being 
comprised within a taluk under the control of a Tahsildar. Charges 
which completely embraced the area of a district were under the district 
Census Officer, the Talukdar (District Collector). The Municipal Com¬ 
missioner was the District Census Officer for the City of Hyderabad. The 
Dominions were divided into 789 charges, 7,953 circles and 78,066 blocks. 
Charge Superintendents, Circle Officers and Supervisors were invariably 
Government employees. In villages the enumerator was the most intelligent 
literate man available, who was invariably the Patel or Patwari or a member 
of his family. 

Staff.— There were 78,066 enumerators, 7,953 Supervisors, and 789 
Charge Superintendents, besides Taluk (Tahsildar) and District (Talukdar) 
Census Officers, the warrants of appointment numbering 82,232. To one 
and all I express my sincere thanks for the conscientious manner in which 
they discharged their duties. 

The Preliminary Census. —Ilouse-numberingcommenced on the 6th 
October 1930 (1st Azur 1340 F.) and continued till the 15th November 1930 
(11th Dai 1340 F.) The preliminary enumeration was made on the 15th 
Isfandar in the districts and a little later in the City of Hyderabad, and con¬ 
tinued till the 7th Farwardi. The information recorded in the schedule 
consisted of name, religion, sex, age, civil condition, caste, occupation, 
mother-tongue, birth place, literacy, literacy in Urdu, literacy in English 
and certain infirmities. These entries were verified between the 9th and 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The sixth Census of these Dominions was taken on the 2Gth February 
1931 {24th Far ward i 134(1 I .) the decennial series having begun in 1881, 
The dates of previous Census and the Commissioners are 


17th February 1881 Moulvi Syed Mohiuddin Ulvh 


26th February 1891 

1st March 1901 

10th March 1911 

18th March 1921 


Mirza Mehdi Khan. 
Mirza Mehdi Khan, 
Mohd- Abdul Majid, 
Mohd. Rnhmatulla. 


TJic area now dealt with is the same as in the previous decade, namely 
52,698 square miles, 

2, The procedure adopted for taking the census was practically the 
same as in 1921 and is fully described in the administrative report; therefore 
a detailed account of it need not be given here. I was fortunate in having 
among the enumerators a very large number of persons both in the City 
of Hyderabad and the districts who had experience of similar work in 1921 
and therefore training of persons on an elaborate scale was found unnecessary. 
Educated Indians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians and institutions were 
furnished with forms for enumerating themselves. 

Census Divisions,—The first important step taken in the City of 
Hyderabad anti the districts was to number all houses, which w ere thereafter 
made up into li blocks, ? containing 30 to 50 houses, each block in charge 
of an Enumerator. Ten to fifteen blocks constituted a “circle” under a 
Supervisor. A number of circles containing 10,000 to 15,000 houses made 
up n “ charge " under a Charge Superintendent, two or three charges being 
comprised within a taluk under the control of a Tahsildar, Charges 
which completely embraced the area of a district were under the district 
Census Officer, the Tnlukdar (District Collector), The Municipal Com¬ 
missioner was the District Census Officer for the City of Hyderabad, The 
Dominions were divided into 789 charges, 7,953 circles and 78,066 blocks. 
Charge Superintendents, Circle Officers and Supervisors were invariably 
Government employees. In villages the enumerator was the most intelligent 
literate man available, who was invariably the Patel or Patwari or a member 
of his family. 

Staff. —There were 78,066 enumerators, 7,953 Supervisors, and 789 
Charge Superintendents, besides Taluk (Tahsildar) and District (Talukdar) 
Census Officers, the warrants of appointment numbering 82,232, To one 
and all I express my sincere thanks for the conscientious manner in which 
they discharged their duties. 

The Preliminary Census . — House-numbering commenced on the 6th 
October 1930 (1st Azur 1340 F.) and continued till the 15th November 1930 
(llth Dai 1340 F.) The preliminary enumeration was made on the 15th 
Isfandar in the districts and a little later in the City of Hyderabad, and con¬ 
tinued till the 7th Farwardi, The information recorded in the schedule 
consisted of name, religion, sex, age, civil condition, caste, occupation, 
mot her-tongue, birth place, literacy, literacy in Urdu, literacy in English 
and certain infirmities. These entries were verified between the 9th and 
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12th Far ward i in order to see that every numbered house was accounted 
for in the schedule and that the entries were correct in form and substance. 
In certain places checking continued until the day of the Census in order to 
ensure the correctness of the entries* 

The Final Census.—The final enumeration was taken between 7 p.m, 
and midnight on the 20th February 1931 (24th Farwardi 1340 F.) Every 
enumerator visited the houses in his area and revised the entries by striking 
out those relating to persons who were no longer present and entering all 
necessary particulars of new arrivals* In the City an epidemic of plague 
had caused evacuation of certain mohallas but the Census staff went 
round the infected localities without hesitation. The employees of the Hy¬ 
derabad Municipality * who were employed forenumeration within the Munici¬ 
pal limits, did their very best. They and the other Government office clerks 
deserve great credit for this piece of honorary work. The City Police was 
of considerable assistance and I am thankful to the Police Commissioner and 
the Municipal Commissioner for all the arrangements they made to help the 
Census staff during the night of the final operation. 

The enumeration of travellers by rail and road was satisfactorily done 
and those not already enumerated were accounted for. For instance, when 
I paid a surprise visit to a suburban railway station at 4 a.m, on the 27th 
February and was informed that the Dewan of an important Indian State 
was a passenger by the Express on the Census night; it was ascertained that 
he had not been ccnsuscd anywhere during his journey and his Private 
Secretary kindly filled the schedule at that station* 

Even the wild tract of Paloneha Samasthan in Warangal district, which 
in 1921 was treated as a non-synehronous area, was eensused on the final 
night this time. 

The Provisional totals,—The provisional totals were collected in the 
following manner. On the morning following the Census night, the enumera¬ 
tors of each circle met their Supervisors and added up thei r figures which, 
after being cheeked, were entered in the summary form for the whole circle. 
The Supervisors in turn met their Charge Superintendents* who prepared a 
charge summary and forwarded the same to the District Officers* Special 
post-haste messengers were employed to communicate charge results to the 
district headquarters* The District Officers after consolidating all the 
charge figures wired to me the total. 

Special Inquiries.—Two special enquiries had been instituted* one 
related to local cottage industries and the other to unemployment of educated 

E ersons in accordance with the suggestion of the Census Commissioner for 
ndia The former was satisfactorily conducted but the latter proved 
a borti ve* and no table was, therefore* compiled. The collection of unemploy¬ 
ment statistics was left to the discretion of the Provinces and States by the 
Census Commissioner for India and not even a hundred people were returned 
as unemployed, although it is a matter of common knowledge that unemploy¬ 
ment of educated men is becoming an acute problem. 

Public Co-operation.—I may put it on record that the public were 
not merely well disposed, but wholeheartedly co-operated with the Census 
staff. During my extensive tours in the districts I was much impressed 
by the genuine enthusiasm displayed by the non-officials. 

Tabulation* —-On receipt of the schedules from all quarters* the initially 
employed stafF of clerks commenced to scrutinize the totals and make eor^ 
rections of glaringly erroneous entries. This resulted in saving of time and 
expense. On 9th April 1931 (4th Khurdadl340 F.) the Tabulation Office 
was organised* Each person enumerated had a separate slip on to which 
copyists transferred the details from the schedule. The task of copying was 
made easy by the use of coloured slips for the different religions* and symbols 
indicate sex and civil condition. Abbreviations were also prescribed. 
1 l ie copied slips were then sorted into pigeon-holes according to the require* 
fii the tables. Alter sorting* the totals were put on the “sorters 1 ' 
ticket and these totals were entered in special registers for each. 


m 


Sorting began as soon as copying was over. The Tabulation Office was 
disbanded at the end of 1340 Fasli (5th October 1931). The Imperial 
Tables as prescribed by the Government of India, were then compiled bv 
a smalt staff. A word of praise is due to the copying staff. At one time 
more than one thousand one hundred hands were employed. AH worked 
practically under one rool and their conduct and discipline were exemplary. 

The report. — The drafting of the report was taken in hand without 
loss ol time, as soon as complete material became available for any one 

™£ ter ‘ The first chapter drafted was VII on “ Infirmities, " and the last 
VIII on Occupation. 

In drafting the report, the temptation to write a monograph on parti¬ 
cular aspects of the subject matter was overcome ; care was taken to brine: 
out only the salient points suggested by the figures, for a student of demo 
graphy consults the tables for the figures and the report for the elucidation 
ot certain ambiguous points only. 

Acknowledgments. - I cannot too fully acknowledge the sendees of 

Areas and of the Railway who helped me to bring this strenuous work to a 
successful conclusion. The Census placed a heavy burden on all the 
district 1 alukdars and their subordinate staff and it would be invidious to 

gratitude ^ ^ them ^ speciaI - thanks ^ They arc all entitled to my 

I carmot praise too much the assistance I received from Moutvi Abu 
Muhammad, who bore the responsibilities of Deputy Census Commissioner 
as laid down m the Census Code. This is the second Census ordeal he has 
gone through and his past experience of controlling the large staff of 

thew« foUy ut»isedf C ™ tiniZinB ** ° f “ d of managing 

•ii Thomas, my Assistant, gave me valuable help in writing and 

illustrating this report. This is the first time in the history of the Census of 
tins State that the report has been compiled so early and illustrated, thanks to 
the diligence of the officers and staff. Sometimes they had to sit all night 

1 ?ko Wish to acknowledge the invariable helpfulness of Mr, R. y, Pillai, 
Bar.-at-Law, hupenntendent* Government Central Press, The Press was 
loaded up with printing work of very urgent nature and yet Mr. Pillai, 
conscious of the importance of the Census requirements, spared no pains to 
get the work through as expeditiously as he cSuId under the circumstances 

Last but not least. I am indebted to Dr. J. II. Hutton, D.Sc., CXE„ 

^ v ^ US ^ mmiS i^ ner f °r IncUa ‘ Vr. Hutton is a distinguished anth^ 
pu opst and his ad\ ice and suggestions on general Census matters and 
particularly uitli' regard to a study of the life and conditions of the 
primitive tribe, the Chenchus, were extremely valuable. His criticisms 
on the Imperial Tables and draft chapters were also very helpful. 


Hydeaab ad -D f.cc a s , 
27 tk Aztir 1312 F. 
1st November 1923, 


GULAM AHMED KHAN, 

Census Commissioner, 

Hyderabad State . 



















































REPORT 

ON THE 

CENSUS OF 

H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS 

1931 


CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 

1 Area.—During the decade there has been no variation in the area 
of the Dominions of I lis Exalted Highness the Nizam, Excluding the assign¬ 
ed province of Berar (18,000 square miles), the i lyderabad State is as extensive 
as the Bengal Presidency, having an area of 82,698 square miles. Among 
Indian States, Hyderabad ranks next to Kashmir in size. (Mysore being 
about a third of Hyderabad), England and Ireland together command as 
much area as that of Hyderabad, while the Republican State of Switzer¬ 
land in Europe is not equal to a fifth part of these Dominions, 

2, Administrative Divisions, — Certain changes have taken place 
during the decade in the administrative divisions. The four subahs into 
which the State had been divided were abolished in 1922 (1331 F.) and Taluk* 
dars were in charge of district administration directly under the Revenue 
Secretariat, Two Inspecting Officers, one for each natural division, were also 
functioning. As the latter had no executive powers the arrangement was 
done away with. Then the two natural divisions, Marat hwara and Telnn* 
gnna, under two Directors-General of Revenue, came to be regarded as con¬ 
venient units in 1925 ! 1834 F.). These, however, were subsequently found 
to be unwieldy ami not conducive to efficient administration. The four 
subahs were therefore reconstituted in 1929 (1338 F.)\ They are: Aurang* 
abad, Gulbarga, Medak and Waranga], Under this arrangement, Nizam- 
abad, which had formerly been under the Medak division, was transferred 
to Warangal. The area of the Warangai so bah is the largest with 24 0t >5 
square miles; then comeGulbarga, 21,956square miles and Aurangabad, 19 240 
square miles, the smallest being Medak, 14,573 square miles. The districts 
comprised in the four divisions are : — 


Subahs 


Districts 

Aurangabad 

* * 

., Aurangabad. 
Nander 
Parbhani. 

Bir. 

Gulbarga *. 

* # 

.. Gulbarga, 
Raichur. 
Bldar, 
Osmanabad. 

Warangal 

■ m 

•, Warangal 
Karimnagar 
Addabad 
Nizamabad, 

Medak .* 

m * 

.. Medak. 
Xalgonda. 
Mahbubnagar. 


l 
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There are thus 15 Diwani (Government) districts plus one, Atrof-i- 
Baida, which belongs to His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Sarf-i-khas 
(Privy Purse) and forms one of the sixteen Census units. 

Although the taluk of Dodhan of Nizamabad district and a few villages 
of Yellareddy taluk of the same district had been temporarily constituted into 
a separate district called the Nizam Sagar district for the purpose of develop¬ 
ment in connection with the Nizam Sagar project, they were for the census 
treated as component parts of their original district. 

3. Natural Divisions.—A line drawn from north to south touching 
the confluence of the Godavari, which issues from the Western Ghats, and the 
Manjra, which takes its rise in Patoda taluk (Rir District), divides the 
Hyderabad State into two distinct portions geologically but not ethnoLogi* 
tally as the south-western wedge of the Raichur district is, so far as the 
people are concerned, Kamatic and Telangona rather than Marathwara. 

The country to the north of the Godavari and its main tributary* the 
Manjra, is characterised by the formation of trappean rocks and the soil, 
being derived from the decomposition of those rocks, is black and, therefore, 
fertile, yielding cotton and wheat. Particularly, the tract which lies 
between the Penganga and the Godavari is noted for its high cultivation 
and general richness. South of the Godavari the country is rugged and not 
very rich, but the Manjra valley is fruitful. 

Between the Manjra and the Kistna the area comprises marked varieties 
of contour and soil. Between the Kistna and its affluent, the Tungubhadra* 
the area is partly fertile. The entire eastern portion of the country is clothed 
in brushwood and dotted with lakes and tanks, and the soil, being partly 
red, is suited to rice cultivation. 

Marathas and Kanadas occupy the trap and the Telangas the eastern 
granite country, each speaking their own language, 

4. Reference to Statistics.— The area and population of each dis¬ 
trict in the State are given in Imperial Table I* State Table I, appended to 
Volume II, shows the area and population of each taluk. At the end of this 
chapter are six subsidiary tables in which the salient features of the statis¬ 
tics relating to density and movement of the population, etc., are exhibited, 

5. The Census. — The first census was taken in 1881 and each suc¬ 
ceeding decennial census was no doubt an improvement upon the preceding 
one. The experience gained on each occasion has resulted in each census 
being a little more thorough in administrative details and accurate in 
statistical method. 

Figures showing the population* percentage of increase or decrease* and 
density per square mile are given in the following table. 


Year 

Population 

Increase ok Deckkasij 

Density 

Actual 

Per cent 

1881 

* # 


9,845,594 



119 

1891 


. . 

11,537,040 

+ 1,691,446 

+ 17*1 

140 

1901 

* . 

,, 

11,141,142 

— 395.898 

— 3-5 

185 

1911 


■ * 

13,374,676 

+ 2,233,564 

+ 20-0 

162 

1921 

.. 

. * 

12.471,770 

— 902,906 

— 6‘S 

151 

1931 

* ■> 

4 * 

14,436.148 

-f- 1,964,378 

-3- 158 

175 


The following chart illustrates the decennial 

i* 


variation of the population. 
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6, Population,-—The word population used without proper definition 
is likely to lead to a misund ers landing and it is 7 therefore, necessary to state 
dearly what this expression exactly means. In the census the term stands 
for the “ actual population ,h : the number of persons found with in the bound¬ 
aries of a particular place at a particular time. In statistical language it is 
called the de facto population. It comprises vi si tors as well as residents. 
In other words, it is the “ normal population !J found within the boundaries 
between 7 p.m. and midnight of the 26th February 1931, Though a preli¬ 
minary enumeration took place earlier in the month, in order to facilitate 
the work on the final date, all absentees on the census night were struck off. 
It is difficult to state, however, with certainty that the births and deaths 
that occurred that night during the five hours of final enumeration were 
in all places recorded. 

The percentage increase of population of India as a whole as well as that 
of the various Provinces and major States for the decade are as follows :_. 


[Statement, 
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Province 

1981 

1921 

Percent. 

increase 

India 


.. 

332,837,778 

318,942,480 

10*6 

Bengal .. 



30.1U.002 

46.702,807 

7*8 

Bombay 



21,930.001 

19.848,219 

18*3 

Madras 



46,740,107 

42.318.985 

10*4 

Bihar and Orissa 



37,667.146 

33,996,154 

ll-O 

C. P. & Berar 



15.307,723 

13,912,760 

11*5 

Punjab 



23,580.852 

20,685,478 

14*0 

U. P. of Agra and Oudh 



48,408,763 

45,875,069 

6*7 

Baroda 



2,448,007 

2,126.522 

14*9 

Gwalior 


.. 

3.523,070 

8.193,176 

10-8 

Jammu and Kashmir 



3.646.248 

3,320,518 

9-8 

Mysore 


•• 

6,557.302 

5,978,892 

9-7 

Travancorc 



5.095,978 

4,006.002 

27*2 

Hyderabad 

•• 


14.436,148 

12,471.770 

15*8 

The increase of 

158 

per cent, during the decade is notable, for. 


except Travancorc State, which has recorded an abnormal rise of 27*2 per 
cent., no other Province or State has equalled Hyderabad. The State 
lost 3 *4 per cent, in 1001 and gained 20 per cent, in the following decade ; 
lost again G*8 per cent, in 1921 and has now advanced by 15*8 per cent. 


7. Population of Natural Divisions. — The population in the 
two natural divisions, Telangana and Marathwara, and the percentage 
increase of each during the decade are :— 


Division 

1931 

1921 

Per cent. 
Increase 

Telangana 

. • 

.. 

.. 

7,554,598 

6,419.298 

17*7 

Marathwara 

•• 

• • 

•• 

6,881,550 

6 052,472 

18*8 


Looking back over the five decades since the census commenced, Telan¬ 
gana appears to have been on the debit side only on one occasion, in 1921. 
when it lost 4*5 per cent. In the preceding decade it registered a rise. viz. 
17*5 per cent, in 1891; 4*6 per cent, in the next decade and 24 per cent, in 
1911. Marathwara, on the other hand, suffered loss in 1901 and 1921 by 
10 and 8*8 per cent, respectively and increased by 16*8 per cent, in 1891, 
and 10*4 per cent in 1911. The decade under review w'as in all respects 
normal and a rise of 13*8 per cent, is satisfactory. 
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8. District population. —In the order of their total population the 
districts of the Dominions stand thus :— 


Districts 

Population 

Increase 
per cent. 

1931 

1921 

Karimnagar 


.. 

- 

1,241,405 

1,095,444 

13-3 

Gulbarga 



* # 

1,225,008 

1,095,753 

11*8 

Nulgonda 




1,133,409 

948,301 

19*5 

Warangal 




1,117,093 

925,041 

20-8 

Mahbubnagar 



.. 

971,616 

792,632 

22*6 

Aurangabad 




944,793 

714,008 

32-8 

Raichur 




937,585 

880,420 

6*5 

Bidar 




878,015 

800,751 

9*1 

Parbhani .. 




858,760 

765,787 

11*5 

Adilabad 




762,030 

655,536 

16*2 

Medak 




788,665 

642,796 

14*9 

Nander .. 




722,081 

671,019 

7-6 

Osmanabad 




691,068 

615,216 

12*8 

Bir 




633,690 

467,616 

35-5 

Xizamabad 




623,225 

499,765 

24-8 

Atraf-i-Balda 




499,661 

497,498 

0-4 


Bir, which has received the largest rise, has been one of the poorest dis¬ 
tricts in the^ past as far as the growth of population is concerned. The 
explanation is that persons, who usually migrated to the Bombay 
Presidency during the slack season, have, owing to better seasonal conditions 
in the past few years, been engaged in profitable occupations at home. 
The opening up of the country by the Parbhani-Parli railway has helped 
to swell the population. 

Aurangabad has registered the next highest increase of 32 per cent., 
part of it being due to immigration. 

9. Average district population.—The average district population 
is 873,078. From the diagram on the next page it is noticeable that eight dis¬ 
tricts, four in Marathwaraand four in Telangana, have more than the average. 

The districts which have more than the average population are Karim- 
nagar, Gulbarga, Nalgonda, Warangal, Mahbubnagar, Aurangabad, Raichur 
and Bidar. The population of Karimnagar district is 42 per cent, above the 
average and exceeds by l-3per cent, that of Gulbarga, which, in the preced¬ 
ing census, was the most populous district. Gulbarga which had been 
leading since 1881 lost so heavily during the 1918-19 influenza epidemic that 
m 1921 the population was reduced to the 1901 level. Karimnagar almost 
tied with Gulbarga in 1921 and easily overtook her during the following 
decade. During the period under review Gulbarga had 128 deaths for every 
100 births annually, while Karimnagar had only 95 deaths for 100 births. 

Note:—Am&rchinta Samastan was shown in Raichur district last census. It has now 
been assigned its proper place in Mahbubnagar district. 
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AVERAGE dist. population compared with other provinces 7 

Nalgonda and Warangal have maintained their third and fourth places while 
Mahbubnagar, which has a long line of railway traversing the entire district, 
has now passed ltaichur and Bidar districts, which came fifth and sixth 
respectively in the 1921 Census. Aurangabad, which a decade ago stood 
far behind Parbhani, has easily beaten it and now occupies the sixth rank. 
The opening of the Parbhani-Parli railway line has given an outlet for a flow 
of Parbhani population to Bir district. Adilabad has overtaken Nander. 
The population of Nizamabad is 29 per cent, less than that of the average 
district. 


10. Average district in Hyderabad as compared with the aver¬ 
age district in other Provinces and States.—The average district popu¬ 
lation is liighest in Madras which in 1921 ranked third, Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa being placed first and second respectively. After the latter two 
Provinces come the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, followed by the 
Hyderabad State, the Punjab and the Central Provinces and Berar as illus¬ 
trated by the following table and diagram :— 


Province 

Average 

district 

population 

Largest district 

Population 

Madras • • •• •• 

1,798,025 

Vizagapntam 

8,610,127 

Bengal 

1,790,001 

Mymensingh 

3,129,664 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,790,017 

Dharbangu 

8,105,529 

U. P. Agra and Oudh 

1,008,510 

Gorakpur 

3,567,561 

Hyderabad State 

878,078 

Karimnagar 

1,241,405 

Bombay • • 

793,184 

Poona ., ,. 

1,333,528 

Punjab •• •• 

780,028 

Lahore .. 

1,878,570 

C. P. and Berar 

708,801 

Raipur .. 

1 526,803 


[Diagram. 
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Raipur and Ri Inspur districts of the Central Provinces, Poona and 
Ratnngm districts of Bombay and Laiiore district of the Punjab have each a 
larger population than Karimnagar. 





































































AVERAGE TALUK POPULATION’, 
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11. Average taluk population.—Taking into consideration the 
Diwani revenue taluks which are the unit of revenue administration, the 
average taluk population is highest in Karimnagar district, 177,343, and 
lowest in Adilabad, 73,865 as represented by the following diagram. 


REFERENCES 

.LARGEST TALUK IN EACH DISTRICT.. 
TALUK AVERAGE IN EACH DISTRICT 














































































10 CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

12. Density of population. — By the density of population is meant 
the number of persons dwelling upon a unit area of land, as a square mile. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that the persons within that unit area are 
uniformly distributed over it. The average absolute density of population 
over the whole of the Dominions is 175 per square mile, as compared with 
151 in 1921, the increase being 15*5 per cent. The mean density of India is 
195 to the square mile. The density of Hyderabad is compared with that 
of other Indian Provinces and European and Asiatic countries in the chart 
below : 

Number of persons per square mile. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































DISTRICT DENSITY. 
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It will be seen that Hyderabad State is comparable with Portugal as 
regards density. 

13. Density in Natural Divisions. — As it is customary to discuss 
the figures according to the natural divisions, consistingof tracts in which the 
natural features are more or less homogeneous, we find that Telangana, 
in which is situated the City of Hyderabad, is denser than Marathwara, their 
respective rates being 180 and 170, as against 155 and 146 per square mile 
in the preceding decennium. Even if the City be excluded, Telangana i*s 
more densely populated than Marathwara. The subjoined diagram illus¬ 
trates the density in each district as compared with the average in 1921. 


Number of persons per square mile. 
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The average density over each district is as below :— 


District 


Atraf-i-Balda (City excluded) 

Warangal 

Karimnagar 

AdiJabad * * 

Nizamabad 

Medak 

Mahbubnagar 

Nalgonda 

Aurangabad 

Bir 

Nandcr 
Farbhani 
Gulbarga 
Osmanabsd 
Raichur .. 

Bidar 



Persons per sq« mile 

1931 

1921 

I- * 


188 

188 

*. 

. * 

141 

116 

* ■ 


217 

191 

■ * 


104 

90 

* . 


191 

153 

. » 

* *i 

281 

201 

■. 


182 

145 

# * 


187 

157 

»* 


152 

115 

■ • 


158 

118 

■ * 


192 

178 

* * 


167 

149 

* * 


170 

157 

- * 


190 

174 

* * 


141 

13G 

* * 

’ 

181 

166 


. ^ ie City of Hyderabad 8,809 persons per square mile are found, as 
against 7,925 in 1921. 




















INEQUALITIES OK DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 
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The inequalities of distribution of population in the districts 
graphically shown in the map below. 

Mean Density. 



are 


Among the districts, Medak is most dense, having 82 per cent, above the 
average, while Adilabad is noted for its sparsity. Osmanabad carrier a 
larger population per square mile than any of the other Marathwara districts. 
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A marked rise in density has taken place in three of the Telangana 
districts daring the past half" century, viz., Warangal 120 per cent., Mah- 
bubnagar 100 per cent, and Adilabad 86 per cent. For the same period 
Nander shows a rise of only 5 per cent. 

The density is below 150 over 20'4 per cent, of the area of the State ; 
between 150 and 200 over 62 *7 per cent and between 200 and 250 over 
10-8 per cent, of the area. Hyderabad City, whose area represents 0*1 
per cent* of the total bears a density of 8*809 persons over a square mile* 
Discussed according to the natural divisions of the Dominions we find 


Percentage of total area with a density of 


DE visions 

Under 150 

150-200 

200-250 

Over S.ooa 

Telangana *. ,, , - 

88 *T 

41-8 

21*5 

0*2 

Marathwara * * 

10*1 

83-9 

** 

* . 

The State 

26-4 

62-7 

10-8 

0*1 


From the above it is seen that 36*7 per cent* of Telangana and 16*1 per cent* 
of Marathwara tracts are very thinly populated, the districts concerned being 
Warangal and Adilabad in the former division and Raichur in the 
latter* Much of the first two districts is hilly and forest-clad and its deve¬ 
lopment for colonisation would mean deforestation. Mulag and Paloncha 
taluks, covering an area of 2,859 square miles of the Warangal district 
have a scanty population at the rate of 48 persons to the square mile* In 
Adilabad district four hundred and fifty-five square miles of Nirmal taluq 
account for a density of 226 and five hundred and seventeen square miles 
(Lakshetipet) for 169, while in the remaining area of six thousand and 
three hundred and twenty-two square miles the density ranges between 59 
in Utnur and 112 in Boath. Raichur in the Carnatic area, being devoid 
of both adequate rainfall and sources of irrigation, has 190 to 159 persons 
to the square mile over an area of about five thousand eight bund red square 
miles. Marathwara claims throughout a density of 150-200. The same 
degree of density is found over 41 "6 per cent, of Telangana, representing 
the areas of Atraf-UBalda, Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda districts. 
Karimnagar and Me dak districts, occupying 215 per cent, of Telangana 
area, have the highest density in the State, betwee n 217 and 281 persons per 
square mile* 

14* Density and cultivation.— 1 The figures for the cultivated area are a 
fair index to the density in the districts. For the purpose of determining it the 
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16 CHAPTER r .—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION* 


area sown in the last year of the decade is taken into consideration and the 
following inset table illustrates the density on a square mile of cultivated 
area. 



Districts 



Cultivated 
area in square 
miles 

Persons per 
sq* mile 


Marathwara 







Aurangabad 



* * 

1,116 

229 


Bir 


, - 

.. 

3,035 

203 


Parbhuni 


. > 

.. 

3,952 

210 


Nandcr 


* * 

.. 

2,703 

253 


Gulhnrgrt 


*. 


3,608 

334 


Raich ur 


.- 

.. 

4,326 

217 

I 

(}> mums bad 


. * 

. - 

3,120 

221 


Bklar 

Telangnnn 


* * 

■ ■ 

3,273 

207 


Medak 


.. 

- ■■ 

1,057 

609 


Mahbubnagtr 

. > 

,, 

- - 

1,325 

532 


Nalgoncln 

.. 

, - 

., 

2,318 

403 


Niscun&bad 

*, 


•. 

863 

718 


WarangaJ 

-. 

* i 

.. 

2,965 

377 


Adslabad 

■» 

-» 

,, 

2,460 

309 


Karimnagar 

- * 

*. 

,, 

2,016 

016 


A tr&f-i-Balda 

** 

-• 

1 * 

1,702 

293 


15* Causes of Variation. — ariation in density is generally attribut¬ 
ed to the operation of one or more uf the following" causes * the physical 
configuration of the country, history of the tracts, condition of law and order, 
communications, industrial and economic conditions, crops, climate, rainfall, 
irrigation and agriculture. The physical characteristics of the country hare 
already been briefly noted, Marathwara has extensive hill ranges and spurs 
winch neither store water for cultivation nor attract as much rainfall as the 
densely forest-clad parts of Telangana. The other factors have been 
discussed from time to time in various Government publications and 
therefore need not be repeated here. But there is one point which calls 
for a detailed examination. Emphasis has been laid in the past on the 
cultivation of rice as being the primary cause of influencing a higher birth¬ 
rate so as to account for a higher density in Telangana than in 
Marathwara, No doubt Telangana has under rice a greater proportion of 
Land than Marathwara as will be seen from the following statement 


C pops 


Percentage area of principal crops to 
total area sown 


Maralhmara 


Telangana 


JfiWAX 
Ba j ra 
Hag! 

Wheat 

Barley 

Rice 

Maize 

Pulses 

Other fowl crops* 

Oil-seeds 

Cotton 


34 *D 
5*4 
0'5 
5-7 
0*1 
0*0 
ro 

4’0 
II ■ i 
7*7 

14-1 


2-2-3 
19 9 
1-5 
0-2 
OS 
5 1 
7-4 
3*9 
12-7 
KP9 
4*3 




















































AGRICULTURIAL, MAP OF THE DOMINIONS 
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HIGHER DENSITY IN TE LANG AN A 


IT 


But rice is by no means the predominant crop in Telangana. as the map 
facing this page shows. Nor can it be stated with any degree of 
certainty that the rice cultivated there is the staple food of the area. 
Rice occupies only about five per cent, of the Telangana area under cultiva¬ 
tion and the yield, however profuse, can hardly support the population 
there. Jawar, on the other hand, occupies as much area as that of 
all the other grain crops put together in Telangana, and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that what is more easily obtainable becomes the sta¬ 
ple food of the people in that territory, as rice is of the Chinese and blubber of 
Eskimos. For a long time the potato was the staple food of Irishmen and 
oats of the Scots. Jawar is the principal diet and is supplemented by bajra and 
ragi. Rice in Telangana is, therefore, what cotton or wneat is in Marathwara. It 
is an article of high market-value. The quantitative yield of rice is nearly 
twice as much as that of jawar on an acre of land and the money value there¬ 
of is also in the same proportion, money being necessary to pay their revenue 
and buy their necessaries. Therefore, rice is neither the principal crop nor 
the staple foot!. Social conditions in the natural divisions are identical, 
in that infant marriages and prohibition of widow marriage are the character¬ 
istics of the higher and middle classes of Telangas, Kanadas and Marathas. 

What then is the prime factor which is responsible for a higher density 
in Telangana ? 

It is a well known maxim of political economy that population centres 
round fertile tracts. Rainfall is one of the chief causes of soil fertility, and 
demographers have traced a connection between density and rainfall. 
Generally, both these factors increase or diminish together. But there are 
certain exceptions. Rain falls alike on the just and the unjust and so it falls 
alike on good, bad and indifferent soils. For instance, in forested areas such 
as Adilabad and Warangal rainfall is indeed high but density of population 
is low. Rainfall directly benefits kharif but it is also of value to rabi to the 
extent that the soil retains moisture. But, for the purpose of correlating density 
with soil fertility not merely the area fertilised by rain but also that under 
irrigation should betaken into account, for irrigation considerably augments 
the agricultural prosperity of the country and helps such areas as are blessed 
with sources of irrigation to yield more and support a larger population. 

Let us take Marathwara first. Although this part of the- 
Dominions is devoid of an extensive irrigation system such as is enjoyed 
by Telangana its water supply for crops requiring irrigation is derived 
largely from wells, and in proportion to the degree of fertility received both 
from rainfall and irrigation is the density of population in the cultivated 
area of each district. The following is the order into which the districts fall 
with respect to rainfall, irrigation and density. 


Districts 

Rain 

Irrigation 

Total 

Order 

Density 

Gulharga .. 

4 

1 

5 

, 

1 

Bidar . J 

2 

6 

8 

3 

2 

Nander .. 

1 

5 

6 

2 

3 

Aurangabad 

6 

2 

8 

4 

4 

Osmanabad •• 

5 

4 

9 

5 

5 

Raichur 

8 

7 

15 

8 

6 

Parbhani 

3 

8 

11 

7 

7 

Bir 

7 

9 

10 

8 

8 


Note. —The method of computing the foregoing table is this. Take the average rainfall 
and the areas under irrigations in each district and arrange them in order of importance. 
For instance Gulbarga ranks fourth in the matter of rainfall and first in regard to extent 
of irrigation. These two factors are added together in respect of each district and the order 
is determined. Thus Gulbarga takes the first place, and in the matter of density also and 
of population per sq. mile, Gulbarga tops the list. Thus the correlation of fertility of soil 
and density is obtained. 
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How the cumulative effects of rain and irrigation influence density in 
a given area is well represented in the above table. There may be certain 
peculiarities of soil or seasonal factors to cause slight disagreement between 
Bidar and Nander on the one hand and Raichur and Bir on the other. 
Nevertheless, correlation between irrigation and density is clearly estab¬ 
lished. 

Irrigation in the State is entirely concentrated in Telangana. which is also 
assured of a more regular and copious rainfall, and the density varies ac¬ 
cording to the agricultural resources. 


Allowing for certain variations in local conditions in some districts we 
get the following result in support of the principle stated above : — 


Districts 

Rain 

Irrigation 

Total 

Order 

Density 

• Xizamabad • 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

Mcdak . * 

4 

4 

8 

3 

2 

Karimnagar 

3 

o 

5 

2 

3 

Mahbubnagar 

7 

3 

10 

5 

4 

Xalgonda 

G 

5 

11 

6 

5 

Warangal 

o 

7 

9. 

4 

G 

Adilabad 

5 

8 

13 

7 

7 

Atraf-i-Balda 

8 

6 

14 

8 

8 


In proportion to the increase in irrigation facilities the population per 
square mile of cultivated area also increases grows in numbers. Messrs. 
L. Middleton, I.C.S., and S. M. Jacobs, I.C.S., Superintendents of the Census 
Operations in the Punjab for 1921, referring to density on certain tracts in the 
Punjab which have abundant facilities for irrigation, hold that “ the popula¬ 
tion in all these irrigated units is increasing by leaps and bounds.” 

To sum up, density of rural population depends not upon the proportion 
of gross area of land cultivated, nor upon a particular crop largely grown, 
nor upon rainfall alone but on the extent of irrigation the area commands. 
The existing distribution of population as revealed by the Census is in very 
close agreement with this general principle. 

One other thought crosses my mind in this connection, namely compara¬ 
tive health. Irrigation being a fertile source of malaria the disease is 
more widespread in Telangana than in Marathwara. Medical and Public 
health statistics prove it. The purging of the Suez Canal territory from 
malaria was followed by an extraordinary fall inthc birth rate in that zone. 
Conversely then, where malaria is prevalent it is possible that it confers a 
high fertility upon the people, who suffer from defective nutrition 
associated with strenuous labour. 

16. Early accounts of population.—Prior to 1881 there was no 
regular census taken but it would appear that a periodical numbering of 
people was made by Patels and Patwaris who furnished returns of each town 
and village. Sir Richard Temple, writing in his private diary of politics 
in 1876, appears to have relied upon such returns when he estimated the popu¬ 
lation then to be 10 millions. Since then a great change has come over the 
country. Peace and security have been ensured, irrigation and means of 
communication have been developed and the population has consequently 
grown steadily. 




















A SURVEY OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE FAST 
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The decenriium ending with 1881 was characterised by‘twofamines, tme 
in 1871 ami the other in 1876* of more or less intensity. The first was caused 
by adrought, Grain worth eleven lakhs of rupees was imported i rom Bengal. 
Aurangabad, Nizamabad and Nagarkurnool (present Mahbubnagar district) 
suffered most. The City of Hyderabad did not escape the scarcity wave* 
Cooked food was distributed to the destitute for several months. In 1876* 
by a failure of the monsoon, famine prevailed in Lingsugur* and parts of 
Raichur, Shorapur* Gulbarga, Birand Halgpnda. the total population affect¬ 
ed being 1,380,235. The Census in 1881 being the first one taken, no com¬ 
parison is admissible with the population at any previous period* but it may 
be safely said that conditions in the period preceding the census date were 
by no means normal. 

Between 1881 and 1801 nothing untoward happened. Rainfall was 
regular and generally adequate* Agricultural progress was unhindered 
and, therefore* the rate of birth of the population, which had emerged from 
famine conditions, was abnormal, as was revealed in the 1891 census, the 
increase being 17' 1 per cent* shared by all the districts* 

The next decade 1891-1001 was not prosperous. Two famines checked 
the growth of population. One was in 1890-97 over an area of 17,835 
square miles, and the other in 1899-1999, far worse than any of its prede¬ 
cessors, affecting the whole of these Dominions, the principal sufferers being 
Aurangabad, Bir* Parbhani and Nalgonda districts and parts of Hander, 
Bidar and Gulbarga districts* Crops failed and remissions of land revenue 
had to be made* People migrated in large numbers to the neighbouring 
British districts* The Sanitary Commissioner of Bcrar reported “ an 
influx of a large number of people in a very poor and emaciated condition 
from the Mogalai Similar reports were also made by the district authori¬ 
ties of Ahma d nagar and Shokq ju r in th e Bom bay P resi dent y. Tlle d coatk was 
also noteworthy for the appearance of plague, which broke out in 1897* This 
being i ts first appearance in these Dominions the consternation it caused was 
indescribable* Aurangabad* Haldrug (Os man a bad) and Gulbarga districts 
adjoining the Bombay Presidency were the first to be infected. Quarantine 
was established on the frontier and railway lines and other measures were 
taken to prevent the influx of persons from affected areals into the City* Thus 
the epidemic was localised in the western districts and the toll it exacted up 
to September 1899 amounted to eight thousand. The effect of the famines 
arid plague was so disastrous that in the 1901 census the population was 
found to have suffered a loss of 3 5 per cent, on the previous decade. The 
fall was heaviest in Parbhani, closely followed by Bir* Bidar, Hander, 
Os man a bat! and Aurangabad, the decrease being over a hundred thousand 
in each district* 

The following decade, 1901—1911 was a period of good health* The 
opening of the M&hbubnahar canal* 27 miles in length* capable of irrigating 
ten thousand acres of land in Medak, the general reorganisation of the irri¬ 
gation department resulting in far more efficient service* the extension of the 
Barsi Light Railway up to Latur, an important cotton market* the opening 
of the Purna-Hingoli Railway, and the development of mining and textile 
industries were some of the important events evidencing the general prosperity 
of the State, The weak and the worn* the very young and the very old 
having been wiped off by the famines and pestilences in the preceding decade, 
the survivors having more fond to eat became strong to resist diseases 
and also prolific. As compared with 1881, the area cultivated advanced 
g 4 per cent, and the population 36 per cent. Karimnagar alone gained 
nearly three hundred thousand persons during the decade. 

1911 —1921 w'as eventful for the calamities caused by plague in the begin¬ 
ning o f th c decade an d th e i nil uenm c pi dem i c of 1918—1 { K not to s peak of the 
general trade and economic depression as a result of the great war. Their 
deleterious effects more than counterbalanced the advantages accruing from 
the expansion of road and rail communications and irrigation projects, de¬ 
velopment of industries and popularisation of improved and profitable 
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methods of agriculture. A decline of G per cent, in the strength of the popu¬ 
lation was the result. Aurangabad and Bir lost about a lakh and a half 
each. Although,as compared with Kill,the area under cultivation increased 
by 18 per cent., the prices of food stuffs rose, necessitating the creation of 
the department of Civil Supplies in 1918. 

Thus the population of the Hyderabad State, which recovered from un¬ 
settled conditions prevalent throughout India up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, had been suffering from famines and 
pestilences and a multitude of other fortuitous conditions up to the last 
decade. It may, therefore, be said that no decade during the past century 
and a half can be regardcd as quite normal because various factors have 
been at work militating against the growth of the population at a fair rate. 

The increase in the population of the two natural divisions during the 
last 50 years has not been uniform. Telangana has grown by 71'1 per cent, 
during the lilty years and Marathwaraby 2G'7 per cent. The following dia¬ 
gram illustrates the periodical variations in the population of these two 
natural tii visions v — 

In Million#, 



17. Conditions of the decade 1921-31,—The decade under review 
was. on the whole, untroubled and the conditions contributing to the well- 
being of the population may be briefly set forth. 

(a) Weather and Crops .—To ensure good harvests in the Domi¬ 
nions it is necessary to have antc-monsoon showers in the latter half of May 
and beginning of June, a good and well distributed rainfall in the months of 
June, July and August, heavy in September and moderate in October and 
November with occasional breaks. 

In 1921 the rainfall w r as disappointing, the average being 15 T 27 inches 
the worst on record since 1309 F. (1900). Kharif and early rice suffered 
from the capriciousness of the south-west monsoon. The north-east 
monsoon being of little avail, kharif, abi* andrabi failed in large areas, w'hile 
tabi cultivation was restricted. Acute distress prevailed, cattle died in large 
numbers from lack of water and fodder, and poor people migrated front 
Aurangabad and Bir districts. Parts of Wa ran gal, Karimnagar, Nalgonda, 
Medak and Mahbubnagar were declared famine-stricken and relief on a 
large scale was rendered to sufferers. 

* Abi is cold weather rice and tabi is hot weather. Kharif and rabi arc the corresDondmir 
dry crop seasons. 
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In 1022 the monsoon set in m proper time and the total fall for the year 
was 32' 11 inches. The yield of crops was generally estimated at 8 to 12 annas. 

In 1923 the rainfall was below normal, it being only 28' 18 inches. The 
monsoon burst in time am! agricultural operations commenced; but a long 
break in August was harmful to the kharif in parts of Gulbarga, Raiehur, 
Osmanabad, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda. From lack of moisture, kharif 
suffered and the yield thereof was consequently much below the average; 
but rice and oil-seeds in oilier parts, thanks to subsequent rains, gave 
better results. 

The monsoon in 1924 appeared late in June and therefore kharif and 
rice cultivation was retarded. The falls in Raich nr were so poor that kharif 
languished, Rabi was fair except in parts of Gulb&rga and Raich ur. where 
sowing had to be limited for lack of moisture. The total rainfall for the year 
being only 25 *82 inches, the supply of water from sources of irrigation was 
inadequate for tab! cultivation. The Raiehur district was hard hit and 
measures were taken there to alleviate distress. 

Though in 1925 the rainfall was 29■ 2t> inches, a little more than in the 
preceding year, the monsoon being weak in its early stages, kharif and abi 
cultivation was done on a limited scale, Rabi and tabi had more favourable 
seasonal conditions and, a good supply of water for irrigation being available 
in Tekmgana, rice commanded a larger area than usual and yielded 25 
per cent, more than in the previous year, 

1 92 6 was, fr< im rain fal 1 a n< 1 agri cu 11 u ra 1 poi nt s of vi i;iv T very sa t is fa c 1t j r v , 
The monsoon was timely and its yield plentiful, 83*67 inches. All crops 
grew under normal conditions and yielded between S and 16 annas. 

The following year. 1027, caused some anxiety, there being only 24 05 
inches of rain, which was neither timely nor evenly distributed. The area 
sown with various crops decreased. The yield of kharif in parts of Raiehur 
and Nalgonda did not amount to more than four annas in the rupee, while 
that of other crops in other parts was far below the average. Scarcity pre¬ 
vailed in Raiehur and Nalgonda districts and the consequent distress was 
relie veil by the provision of construction works such as wells, tanks anil 
roads. Taqavi advances were made to agriculturists and a fodder supply was 
provided for cattle. 

In 1928 the monsoon arrived in proper time and kharif and abi sowing 
proceeded under ideal conditions; but in Judy heavy falls threatened to de¬ 
stroy the young crops in parts of Raiclmr, Guibarga, Nalgonda, Warangal ami 
Adilabad districts. In August a long spell of dry weather affected the crops 
in Bir, Raiehur and Osmanabad. Castor in two districts was ravaged by 
insects and the harvest was estimated at 0-12 annas. The total rainfall was 
about 25 inches. 

In 1929, the monsoon being unsettled, sowing was interrupted in some 
places. Subsequent irregular falls gave rise to insect ravages of tender crops 
in Raiehur, Nalgonda, Karimnagar and Medak and to cattle diseases in 
a large area of Marathwara districts. Conditions improved in August, 
when the rainfall was copious and general, the total for the year amounting 
to 36 84 inches. Kharif and abi were harvested in proper time and rabi 
and tabi were in normal condition, but some unseasonable rains followed by 
severe winter weather seriously affected the former when it was maturing. 
For these reasons, although the net area cropped during the year was 
much larger than in the preceding year, the yield was less except in the 
case of tobacco, tins ceil anti castor. 

The last year of the decade was disappointing. The monsoon was weak 
ami rainfall fitful in parts of Gulbaiga, Raiehur, Osmanabad and Nalgonda. 
Kharif sowing in some places had to he deferred and tender sprouts in places 
withered away. Insects attacked the young crops in Raiehur, Medak and 
Karitnnagar districts. The condition of kharif worsened until the middle of 
August when widespread rain partially alleviated the distress. The Septem¬ 
ber rains, though light, proved beneficial both to the standing crops and 
rabi sowing. Rut the total rainfall for the year being only 23*34 inches, the 
area and yield of crops fell off. 
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The Nisaam Sagar Sluices, P.W«D. 
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The Nizam Sa£iir ltcservoir, P,WJ>. 
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Thus, the decade consisted of three good years, six moderate ones and 
one bad year and the whole period was free from famine. 

( b ) Agriculture—In addition to the four already existing farms, 
one central farm was started for experimental work for the Telangana tract, 
another at Parbhani for the Marathwara tract and a third at Nizams agar 
for the area commanded by the Nizamsagar reservoir. Plant breeding 
research work was started "on cotton, jawar, rice and wheat and castor 
crops. Propaganda for the use of improved seeds and implements, better 
manure and better methods of cultivation was carried on in villages through 
Agricultural Inspectors. By legislation the area under Gaorani, the much 
prized indigenous long staple cotton, was protected and the cultivation of the 
variety encouraged. During the ten years the area of land brought under 
cultivation has steadily increased from 20,254,000 acres, in 1021 to 
21,349,000 acres in 1930, as far as Khalsa area is concerned. 

(c) Irrigation .—Among the important irrigation projects complet¬ 
ed during the decade may be mentioned the following :— 

The Pocharam Project in Medak District. It is a masonry dam across 
the Allair river costing Its. 32 lakhs including the excavation of a main 
channel of 36 miles. The project is designed to irrigate 13.000 acres of rice 
land. The Palair Reservoir in Warangal District was formed bv an earthen 
bund, 62 feet high, thrown across the Palair river and is meant to supply 
water for riee and sugar-cane cultivation through the channels taking off at 
either flank to an irrigable area of about 20.000 acres. The cost of the 
project is 24 lakhs. The waters of the Wvra river, which were running to waste, 
were also conserved by forming a reservoir in the Warangal district consisting 
of a masonry dam with earth backing. The height of the dam is 61 feet above 
the deep bed of the river. The cost of the scheme together with the channels is 
Rs. 3H lakhs and its irrigable area is 17,500 acres under rice and sugar-cane. 
The Fatehnaher Project, being a left bank channel of the Manjra from the 
Ganapur anicut in Medak district, was completed at a cost of Rs. 6 laklis 
for irrigating 5,400 acres. 

The Nizam Sagar irrigation scheme has just been completed. Its cost is 
Rs. 426 lakhs. Its main canal is 721 miles long designed to supply water for 
irrigating 2,75,000 acres through its several distributaries aggregating to a 
total length of 600 miles in the taluks of Yellareddy, Bodhan, Nizamabad 
and Armur. 

Minor irrigation projects dealt with in the decade under review are 
Royanpallv in Medak district, Singtom Reservoir in Nizamabad district 
and Singabhoopalam in Warangal district. These three works have cost 
Government Rs. 11 lakhs. Besides the above, many tanks, large and small, 
were restored and maintained in good order for irrigation purposes. 

(d) Economic condition .—With a view to formulating measures 
for the furtherance of the economic conditions of the people. Government in¬ 
stituted enquiries by sj>ecial officers as tothe banking facilities available in the 
rural areas and a general survey of the economic state of villages. During 
the decade the number of joint stock companies has increased considerably. 
Banking, insurance, transit and transport, trading and manufacturing, 
theatrical and entertainment companies and textile mills have thriven well. 
The total authorised capital of the companies registered under the Hy¬ 
derabad Companies Act and at work in 1930 was Rs. 4,73.11,617, of which 
Rs. 1,99,17,195 was paid-up capital. At the end of the previous decade, 
there were 1,432 co-operative societies with 37,393 members and a working 
capital of Rs. 86,44,440. By steady and sustained advance from year 
to year, the department could count at the close of the decade 2,164 societies 
with 57,016 members, their working capital being Rs. 1.90,09,155 The ideal 
that the co-operative movement should be a people’s movement, self-con- 
trolled and self-financed, was fait hfullly kept in view, and wherever it was op¬ 
portune and feasible the societies were deoffieialised in constitution and man¬ 
agement. The movement among agriculturists has become popular and the 
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number of agricultural societies increased from 1,264 at the beginning of the 
decade to 1,776 and the membership from 37,293 to 57,016, the working capital 
of Rs. 190 lakhs having risen by 120 per cent, during the same period lire 
number of societies worked by non-agriculturists has more than doubled m 
thedecenrdum, the present number being 357, By far the most important 
piece of work of the department was the education of the punebayat mem¬ 
bers of societies and the public by means of lectures and literature. Apart 
from the main object of organising funds ironi which to provide credit, the 
co-operative movement has created and fostered a co-operative feeling which 
can be directed into other channels for the common good, 

(e) Prices ^—-The first year of the decade being subject to poor 
crops on account of failure of the monsoon, export fell in volume and the 
prices of food grains and other major agricultural produce ruled high. 
Subsequently conditions improved and 1925 may be said to be a prosperous 
year from the agriculturists * point of view, From the next year on wart! 
fluctuations of prices set in by slow degrees. Cotton, an important and pro¬ 
fit-yielding crop had a precipitous fall in 1926 and had not materially 
recovered from it when the decade closed. The fall in prices was due to 
world-wide economic depression. The trend of prices is graphically shown 
on the next page. 
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f/j Industries *—The impetus given by Government to the promo- 
tion of local industries by establishing a separate department for it under 
the name Commerce and Industries Department towards the end of the last 
decade has borne appreciable fruit during the decade under review. 
To three textile mills Which existed before, two more were added, one at 
Nander and the other at Hyderabad. The cement, cigarette and button¬ 
making industries have been encouraged. Government, through the depart¬ 
ment, has been systematically assisting the development of local industries 
in various ways, which may be classified as follows 

Assistance to large and small scale industries, control of new factories as 
they come into existence, scientific assistance and advice, encouragement of 
pioneer industrial works, development of cottage industries by direct 
action and technical and industrial training. The Industrial Laboratory, 
Cottage Industries Institute, Cottage Industries Sales Depot, Industrial 
Alcohol Factory, K&mareddi; Government Soap Factory* Hyderabad; 
Experimental Carpet Factory, Warang&l: Jacquard Institute, Paithan ; 
District Demonstration Parties; the IndustrialSchool* Aurangabad, and the 
Industrial School, Nizamabad, are the main institutions controlled and run 
by the department. 

Besides financing industrial projects. Government have set aside a crorc 
of rupees to be invested in large industries and Government securities* the 
profits accruing therefrom to be applied to the development of cottage and 
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small scale industries* by advancing loans* The trust fund thus financed 
such schemes as the surveys of hand loom industries* oil industry, poultry 
farming* leather tanning, salt industry, the establishment of a carpet 
factory at Warangal, the establishment of a Jacquard Institute at Puithun 
among others* 

(g) Trade. -Owing to the poor agricultural conditions generally pre¬ 
vailing at the beginning of the decade* the volume of trade in 1021 declined* 
Exports fell by Rs* 834 lakhs and imports bv Rs* lakhs* The next year, 
there was pc reeptible improvement, high prices being offered for commodities* 
Cotton* cotton-seed and grain were exported in larger quantities* The 
aggregate value of trade in that year was Rs* 8,334 Lakhs as contrasted with 
Ks. 2,734 lakhs in the previous year. In 1323, an even better tone prevailed* 
the aggregate value of exports and imports being Its* 3,622 lakhs* Linseed, 
castor and oils were the chief articles of export* In 1324, there was a larger de¬ 
mand for grain and linseed and the export trade rose to Rs* 1,354 lakhs, while 
imports amounted to Rs* 1,387 lakhs, piece-goods accounting for a large 
share of the increase. The following year was characterised by a heavy 
fall in imports and a rise in exports* castor, grain and ground-nuts 
commanding a better market* In the year 1326* there was a drop of 
Rs* 705 lakhs under imports, mainly under piece-goods while the volume 
of export trade was practically stationary. In 1327* both imports and 
exports declined* owing mainly tx> a poor agricultural season* Rut in the 
following two years* with good crops, there was a recovery both in imports 
and exports. Piece-goods mainly accounted for the increase in imports* 
and ground-nut and castor-sued in exports* In the Hyderabad State* 
trade depression set in during the last year of the decade* Imports of 
piece-goods and exports of castor-seed, ground-nut and grain declined* 
the aggregate value of trade being Rs* 3*802 lakhs. 

Volume of trade* 
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(f) Education *—At the beginning of the decade there were 4,2H7 
public schools with 284*305 pupils besides 4*053 private schools with a 
strength of 76,6.14 pupils and at the close of the dccennium there were 4,256 
of the former description w ith 231,930 students and 1,082 of the latter 
description with 41,384 pupils on the rolls. The decrease in the number of 
public institutions is due, the Director of Public Instruction says, “ to the 
fact that several primary schools in 1332 to 1334 Fasli were either closed 
0 
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BalMarshall Railway Opening ceremony* Pictorial Hyderabad. 
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or amalgamated with the nearest schools in pursuance of a policy of re¬ 
trenchment of expenditure which the Department fount! itself compelled to 
follow on account of having to work under a departmentalized budget. The 
majority of the schools thus abolished had hecn experimental schools* which, 
though established several years ago, had failed to take firm root and thrive 
and had consequently become either unnecessary or else expensive luxuries, 
from which, whether on account of the movement of population through 
economic pressure and distress or their own inherent weakness, adequate 
returns for the money spent on them could no longer be expected* Since 
1385 Fasli the number of schools and scholars has been gradually increasing 
with the improvement of the efficiency of the existing schools. Thus the 
percentage of the population of school-going age under instruction lias been 
increasing steadily. n 

(i) Camm u nutations .™Excluding the G.I*P*. M. & S, M. and Barsi 
Light Railway which traverse parts of the State, there were at the beginning 
of the decennium 870*14 miles of Railway in which His Exalted Highness 1 
G o vern men t were fin an eiall y i nterested. The Karej ia 11 i- K ot ha gut liu m broac l 
gauge railway of 24*52 miles was constructed and opened for traffic in 
1927. Originally it was meant to provide facilities for opening the Itotha- 
gudium coal mines, whereas it actually facilitated the movement of pilgrim 
traffic to Dhadrachellam, which previously went by cart. The Kuzipett- 
Balharshah broad gauge railway completed in 1D2D is I 15~GD miles long, and 
has shortened the railway journey between north and south India. By the 
completion of the last link of the metre gauge line across the frontier to Kur- 
nooL Mysore lias been linked with Hyderabad by rail. The Vikarubad-Ridar 
railway has brought the historic city of Bidar close to the capital and ripened 
up avenues for the trade of the district noted for jawar, ground-nut and 
jaggery. The Parbhani-Purli metre gauge line lias opened up an important 
cotton tract and affords railway connection to Gangakhed* a noteworthy 
place of pilgrimage for Hindus. The total mileage of railway at the close 
of the decade was 1,180*49 miles* This, together with the open mileage of 
foreign railways, gives for every 66 square miles of territory one mile of 
railway as compared with 80 square miles in 10*21. 


The construction and improvement of roads go a long way to improve 
the economic and social life uf a people. Realizing the importance of the 
problem of improving interna! road connection which is vorv defective in 
the rural areas. Government has ei rated a Road Board to tackle the question* 
The Public Works Department has during the decade carried out a liberal 
programme of improvement in the grading of existing roads side by side 
with the construction of new roads and the conversion of country road into 
metalled ones with due regard to the free passage of water and proper drain¬ 
ing of the country side* The metalling of road surfaces has resulted 
in the introduction of motor services. Villagers are getting accustomed to 
the new and improved methods of transportation and to the changing 
socio-economic conditions, l)u ring the decade 1,4561 miles of road were add¬ 
ed. In 1330 Fasli the total road mileage was 2,481 and in 1310 Fasli 
it wa s 3,938, o r one m Uc of road for e very 21 sq iia re miles o f a rea. N \ za n i a bu 1 1 
and Adilabad districts have been the scenes of extensive road development, 
the total length of new metalled roads being 192 and 182 miles respectively 
Gulbarga has not had an additional mile of road, metal or murum. The most 
undeveloped district is Parbhani. which claims a total length of 44| miles 
of road while Nandcr has only 73£ miles, all metalled. Malibu bnagar 
roads arc all unnietalled. The total cost of original construction of roads 
between 1380 and 1310 Fasli is nearly three erores of rupees and that of 
masonry works and bridges and culverts is cighty-onc lakhs. Three bridges 
were built across the Godarcn during the decade, one at Soun. another at 
Nander, both for cart traffic, and the third on the Kazipet-Balharshah railway 
at Ramgundam* The last is sufficiently wide to allow cart traffic also. 
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THE RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE GODAVARI ON THE KAZKFET-BALARSII AH ‘i l 
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Railway Bridge across the Godavari on the Kazipet-Balharshah Railway. 



The Godavari Bridge at Handed built by P. W. P* 
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Oii the 1st April 1930, His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government 
purchased for £8 *300, (KM) the properties of the N.G.S, Railway Company. 
After deducting the Government's own share of the sinking and reserve 
funds and as holders of share and debentures capital of the company, the 
Government paid a net amount of £4,570,000, 

(j) Public Health —The sanitary condition of the districts in general, 
says the Director of the Medical and Sanitation Department in a note to me* 
“ is still far from satisfactory ” and he points out that “ the sources of water- 
supply are still the surface wells and tanks and no town has an efficient 
drainage system/' When the monsoon is either late or poor in its yield* 
people in tlie rural areas resort to springs dug in the beds of streams and use 
what water is available. Cholera and other dieases of the digestive system 
appear in consequence thereof. Cholera alone claimed 42,04ft deaths during 
the decade. The epidemic in 1930 was widespread. All the Marat h warn 
districts and Medak and Nizamabad fared far worse than in any of the previ¬ 
ous years. Of the total mortality registered during the decade. Marathwara 
claimed 65 per cent, and the City of Hyderabad 5 per cent. Small-pox* since 
the compulsory Vaccination Act of 19*25 (1334 F.). has lost much of its 
terrors. Plague, as an epidemic* is an annual visitant. It was more 
pronounced in its spread and virulence in the Marathwara districts than in 
Tclangana, especially in the four years 1923—20. Osmaitabad was the most 
seriously affected of the districts. Out of the total mortality recorded from 
this cause during lhe decade, the Marathwarn districts accounted for 72 
per cent, and the City of Hyderabad for ! 7 per cent. 

Deaths in Hyderabad City. 


Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1921 

4,913 

1926 

24,219 

1922 

3,324 

1927 

5,670 

1923 

31,119 

1928 

9*219 

1924 

32,897 

1929 

6.8G2 

1925 

14,793 

1930 

2,295 


A rat campaign was inaugurated in 1929 in the City of Hyderabad* and by the 
clearing away of slums and the provision of model houses for the poor by the 
City Improvement Hoard perceptible improvement in the health of the city 
has been felt. Malaria is the perennial scourge affecting every part of the 
country. It is endemic in many places, where there is more water than the 
drainage can carry off. The presence of malaria is determined by waterlog¬ 
ging soils retentive of moisture and excessive irrigation. Malaria docs not 
kill people in any spectacular fashion as do other epidemics; but it is iar 
more dangerous in its ultimate effects. The plague passes over the land and 
is gone; the dead are dead and the living have suffered no serious physical 
injury though the economic loss occasioned by the death of the bread winner 
is considerable. Malaria* on the contrary, hangs on from year to year* not 
killing its victims but silently and relentlessly sapping their vitality. It also 
interrupts the development of commerce and industry. A leading cause of 
poverty is malaria. Malaria and the lowered vitality resulting from it arc 
a predisposing cause in tuberculosis and other diseases. Another prejudicial 
effect of malaria is on the birth by, causing abortion, still-birth and infantile 
mortality. 

In the city of Hyderabad* the Sanitation Department has launched a 
malaria campaign. By a special staff the mosquito nurseries arc treated 
with suitable larvate ides. In the districts all matters in connection with 
sanitation arc dealt with by the Local Fund Board, which, the Director of 
the Medical and Sanitation Department remarks* " is now beginning to 
realise its responsibility; but progress is slow," A special Water Board 
appointed by Government has already prepared schemes, and work is in 
progress for the provision of good drainage and a pure water-supply in the 
more important towns. 
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Jalna is the first town to be supplied with water from a tank con¬ 
st meted during the decade by 
throwing a dam across the Kon- 
dalki* a minor tributary of the 
Godavari which bisects the 
town. The tank is near Ghana - 
wadi, and filtered water will be 
distributed to the town at the 
rate of IS gallons per head per 
day. This is the first reservoir 
of its kind in the districts and 
its capacity is meant to serve a 
population of fifty thousand. 


Jalna Reservoir. 

.Since the Census date His Exalted Highness the Nizam has personally 
performed the opening ceremonies of the water-supply and drainage 
systems in the towns of Aurangabad and Jalna, 

With a view' to alleviating the distress of the rural population on ac¬ 
count of scarcity of potable water in a special scarcity area, Government 
decided in 1337 Y. (1928) to make the experiment of sinking wells on a 
large scale in a circumscribed area, and sanctioned ten lacs of rupees for 
the purpose. The work started in Eaichur district. At the time of the 
Census 438 wells of different sizes according to local needs had been con¬ 
structed in the taluks of Lingsugur Kushtagi, Smdhnur, Gangawati and 
Manvi. In villages where caste was pronounced, two wells, one for the 
caste anti the other for the outcastes had been sunk. Old step-wells, 
breeding guinea-worm, were either remodelled into draw-wells or closed. 
Thus the Well-Sinking Department is fulfilling a twofold purpose : provision 
of good drinkable water and eradication of the sources of guinea-worm in¬ 
fection and other water-borne diseases. 

To combat the spread of the principal epidemics anti to promote better 
sanitary conditions in the districts the Medical and Sanitation Department 
continued to employ a corps of fifteen itinerant medical officers with a posse 
of sanitary inspectors who, in collaboration with t he Local Fund authorities, 
took such measures as circumstances warranted. They also visited scenes of 
fairs and festivals and, besides attending to the sanitation of the areas, 
treated medical eases. The Department also extended medical aid to all 
taluk towns and populous villages, the number of hospitals and dispensaries 
at the end of the decade being 145 with 1,534 beds. Facilities for t he treat¬ 
ment of women were enhanced by the appointment in all taluk and dis¬ 
trict hospitals of qualified women doctors, mid wires and dhais. The Os- 
mania General Hospital, constructed on the northern bank of the Moosi, 
is one of the best equipped and most efficiently staffed hospitals in India. 
Government also encourages the indigenous system of medical treatment 
there being a special department with a Director as its administrator and 
dispensaries in various parts of the State. A large general hospital tor 
the Unani method is under construction in the City of Hyderabad, 

Vital statistics are the index of health conditions, but the system of 
registration of vital events in the districts is very defective. The absence 
of legislation for prompt and accurate reporting of births and deaths is an ex¬ 
cuse for faulty registration. Such records as are maintained indicate a com¬ 
paratively higher standard of health maintained during the decade. There 
was on the aggregate an appreciable increase in the birth -rate anti fall in 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

H a te per cent, of 

POFUI-At 10 N T 

Mirths 1 Deaths 

lull—21.. 

1921-31,. 

97G,7TB 
1.1-19,092 

1 , 877 , 

1 279,870 

7*8 11*7 

92 10*3 


That the returns of births and deaths are absolutely unreliable and of no 
statistical value needs no other proof than this : that in the decade ending 1921 
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deaths exceeded births by 600.027 and the population decreased by 902,900; 
while in the decade under review, though deaths outnumbered births to the 
tune of 136,017, there hits been an increase in the population, of 1.904,378, 
It is imperative, therefore, that immediate steps should be taken to establish 
a machinery for the registration of births and deaths, 

18, Movement of Population.—'The multifarious factors briefly re¬ 
counted in the foregoing paragraphs have influenced the movement of popu¬ 
lation from time to time, and the net result is that while India as a whole 
has since 1SS1 grown by 30 * & per cent, larger in population the Hyderabad 
State has advanced by 46 "6 per cent, 

Net 


Place 


Percentage of Increase ok Decrease 
192 1 -aI ; 1911-ai j 1901-11 II89I-19Q1 11861-1391 


Result 

iisiT-dusi 


India 

..1+ 

10'6 i r 

1*2 1 + 

7-1 + 

2-5 

II-6 1 -f 3U-5 

Hyderabad 

" - 

15-8 | — 

o-s E-j- 

20. S — 

'A A , 4- 

1VB | t- 4fU6 


The fluctuation recorded above is entirely due to natural causes and no arti¬ 
ficial methods, such as abortion, infanticide and birth control appear to 
have been practised in this State, to keep down the size of the family- 
infantile mortality is indeed heavy but the principal cause of it is the lack 
of knowledge, care and facilities for the bringing up of children. 

!9. Pressure of Population,—An increase of population is absolutely 
necessary to a further increase in the annual produce of the land and labour 
of any country. So far, side by side with the growth of population the 
acreage under cultivation has increased. Increase of acreage is a rough test 
of the increased food-supply to meet the demand of the population ; but the 
extent of the cultivable land is limited and the Malthusian theory is that the 
population has a tendency to outrun the means of subsistence, for the popu¬ 
lation grows in a geometrical ratio while subsistence cannot increase faster 
than in an arithmetical ratio. Now the question arises whether such a 
contingency has arisen or is likely to arise immediately in any part of the 
Dominions. We have not got all the data that are necessary for a full con¬ 
sideration of the problem; but the writer of the Cohans Report for 1911 made 
a passing reference to this aspect of the population question and said, “ It 
seems probable that Marathwara is already supporting a population much 
nearer to the maximum capacity of its agriculture chan Telanganaand 
with particular reference to Gulbnrga and Raichur he added that the low 
rate of increase in these two districts during the decade 1901-11 " is incident¬ 
al to the prime fact that the limits of cultivation, according to prevailing 
methods, have been reached," Since then, one of the natural checks to the 
growth of the population, namely influenza, came into play and gave rise in 
the decade under report to a general increase of population in all the Matath- 
wara districts, ranging between 0 per cent, in Raichur, 8 in Nander, 9 in 
Bidar and 11 inParbhani, 12 in Gulbarga, 32 in Aurangabad and 35 in Bir ; 
hut the fact remains that in none of these districts is there fresh cultivable 
land available to any large extent, and, therefore, it may be said that there 
is pressure of the population on the resources of the land. 

In Telangana, however, the irrigation facilities available act as a prophy¬ 
lactic against pressure, Nizamahad, for instance, which has apparently reach¬ 
ed its land limit and bears the highest density on its cultivated area, will have 
the advantage of the Nizam Sugar project and, therefore, there is no immediate 
cause for anxiety. Major A. J. H, Russell, the Director of Public Health, 
Madras, in his evidence before the Royal Agricultural Commission, refers to 
this aspect of the population problem in Madras at length. He says; 4 '' If you 
irrigate new large tracts of this Presidency, the population of that area will 
increase so rapidly on account of the better supplies of food and the easier way- 
in which it is got that in 20 years you will be exactly in the same, position 
as you were before.'" He adds that 14 in the irrigated areas the birth rate rises 
at once and that has been proved in other parts of the world as well/ 1 So 
then the evil day for Xizamabad is still distant, 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

20. GeneralIn the villages, a “ house 11 ranges from a poor man’s 
little hut,—which provides mere shelter for the occupant in fair weather with 
a fence around it of brushwood or twigs of trees, the roof being 
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thatched with long grass or leaves,— to the village headman’s large brick or 
mud structure, consisting of a number of apartments, with an antechamber 
at the entrance anti a courtyard behind. Both types of houses expand 
as the family multiplies. Generally the house may be one, providing accom¬ 
modation to a number of families connected by definite social tics but cook¬ 
ing and feeding establishments may be separate. In such cases the word 
lt house " is misleading. 

It is even more confusing in large towns. A building with one common 
entrance from the lane and with a common courtyard may be occupied bv 
scores of families entirely separate one From another. The building may bear 
only one municipal number and is, therefore, a single unit; but in reality 
every room with a separate outlet into the common yard is a house from 
the family point of view. The same may be said of storeyed houses with flats. 

21. Definition of house, — For Census purposes, the Census Code of 
isai laid down that a house was the possession of a common courtyard. 
In 1891 no rigid definition was attempted; but the main points emphasized 
were the situation within a common enclosure, the existence of a common 
courtyard with express exception of lanes and semi -public spaces in towns 
and the exception of outlying huts and shelters. In 1901 a house meant 
every place likely to be occupied, the selection being left to the discretion of 
Census officers. ^ Iti 1911 the dwelling place of a commensal family with its 
resident dependents such as mother, widowed sister, younger brothers, etc., 
was counted as a house. In 1921 a house in rural tracts meant a structure 
occupied by one commensal family with its resident dependents, such as 
widows and servants. Such detached structures as had no hearth but were 
likely to have one or more persons sleeping therein on the night of the final 
enumeration were treated as separate houses, so that no person might escape 
enumeration. In towns and cities “ house ” meant a structure intended for 
the exclusive residence of one or more commensal families apart from other 
residents of the street or land, and included serais, hotels and the like when 
they were not large enough to form blocks. Shops, schools and other instit u¬ 
tions, having no hearth but which might possibly have some one sleeping 
therein on the night of the final enumeration, were numbered as separate houses. 

Now, in the present census, a house in rural tracts meant a dwelling 
place having a separate main entrance. In towns, where the municipality 
has numbered the bouses, each dwelling place bearing a number may be 
counted as a house ; but if any structure was left unnumbered by the munici¬ 
pality it should be given a number. 

With such varying definitions from decade to decade the number of 
houses would not admit of any useful comparison. Plague being prevalent 
in the Hyderabad dtv and suburbs during the period of the census, people 
had to live out in health camps. The huts temporarily occupied were not 
counted as houses, but the houses unoccupied for the time being were reckoned, 

22. The number of houses and families.—The total number of 
houses in the Hyderabad State is 3.312,222 as compared with 2,720,176 in 
the previous decade. 


Class 

1931 

1921 

1911 

Urban,. 

Rural 

395,482 

2,916,740 

28,% 635 
2,336,541 

291,441 

2,422,401 


This gives 40 houses to the square mile and 4 persons to a house, as compared 
with 33 houses and 4 persons per house in 1921. 

In Telangana (excluding the City) there are 33 houses in a square mile 
of area with 4 persons constituting a family, as compared with 32 houses 
to the square mile and 4 persons per house in Marathwara. 

The City of Hyderabad claims 2,204 houses in a square mile, the size of 
a family being 4, as against 1,799 houses and 4 - 4 persons in 1921. The 
increase in the number of houses is attributable to the provision by Govern¬ 
ment of model houses for the poor. Among the wards of the City, 
Andemn-i-Baida Ward IV is the densest with 17,293 houses to a square mile. 

It is interesting to see from subsidiary Table No. VI that the number 
of persons per house has been practically the same since 18S1, 

7- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—DENSITY, WATER-SUPPLY AND CROPS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DENSITY, 
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tit B Italic mid Honum figures ctpitsfiit the proportion per cent, to the area i population of the respective districts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lit.—VARIATION IN RELATION TO DENSITY SINCE 1881. 
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PERCENTAGE OF VARIATION 
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+ 
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4- 
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14 
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4- 
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4* 
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+ 
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IS 
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+ 
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— 4*0 

4- 
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4- 

10*4 
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16 
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4* 
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4- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE NO* IV. — VARIATION IN NATURAL POPULATION* 





POPULATION IN 1031 

POPULATION IN mi 

Variation 

per cfnt. 
18*1—1082 
in n at Lira! 
population 
Inert ase 
{+) 

Drrnuc 

(—) 


District 


Aetna) 

pcijiulntbn 

buinisrants 

* 

Emigrants 

Natural 

pi,|iu!*ii1 Li*n 

Annul 

papuMion 

ImmJjj- 

ranis 

Uniijt 

rant* 

Sutural 

population 

1 

1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

A 

o 

10 


HYDURABAll 

STATE 


11,438,! 48 

256,19-4 

332,206 

14,512,161 

12,471,770 

202.781 

365,2.11 

12,6.14,220 

+ 14-9 


Tetan^aiLH 


7,554,598 

176,551 
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123,445 

12,952 
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1 
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.. 
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- 
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30*104 

0,512 
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2 
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449,661 

8 T tr27 
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4O7.408 
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■- 

403.108 


3 

I 

4 

, , 

1,117,093 

20,010 

-- 


025,041 

18*820 

U015 

009,100 


4 

Karim e 

♦ + 

1,$41,406 

1.477 

-■ 


1,005,441 

053 

18 

1,094,800 


5 

AiiilalrM 

, , 

702*030 

58,11 + 

** 


065,530 

40*005 

** 

008,731 



Mcdnk 


7:18,0*5 

±4&5 

-■ 


042.7SHS 

1*171 
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041,216 


7 

Njvmiiitmd 

. . 

623,225 

3,146 


•* 

400,705 

001 

304 

409,258 


8 
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. . 
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2*088 
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1,202 

736 
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0 

Naljuinb 

t * 

l,t33 h 40ft 

10 + G7ti 

-- 


048.301 

0.927 
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038,501 




♦ * 
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70,642 

., 


6,052,472 

70,134 

6 t 25S 

5*979,589 


10 

Aurangabad 

* * 

041,793 

15,738 

■- 


"14.008 

13*440 

1.319 

702,879 


II 

Dir 


033,600 

7,845 



467,010 

7,074 

314 

400,868 


12 

Namier 

, , 

722,031 

5,000 

,, 


071,010 

5*203 

-> 

065,818 


13 

PnrbiuLni 


853,700 

7,510 

-■ 


705,787 

10,212 


755,575 


U 

Gulbue^a 

. * 

1,225,008 

8,120 

■ * 


1,005,753 

6*228 

207 

1,099,704 


IS 

(JsimiDiiiiad 

. . 

£01,068 

12,010 

.. 


015,210 

18,378 

1 

590,844 


1+j 

fLiUhur 

. . 

037,535 

30,332 

* * 


022,322 

13,048 

4,349 

007,723 


17 

Oiiiar 

> . 

873,615 

1,528 

-- 


800,751 

849 

" 

800.102 


Hydemlind ) 

, r m 

»* 



** 

- - 

346.020 

** 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V,—COMPARISON WITH VITAL STATISTICS, 


t-Jistrivt 

1 

In 1921—19UO Total 
number oE 

N T i!HlVr pcrmiljicf 
of jhuptiUkm of 1021 uf 

Excess or 
Deficiency 
of tirtiis over 
dentils 

Luineiueti-) Decrease { — ) of 
TK>|Jillnt ion of 1931 eompnrcd 
with 1021 

Births 

Deaths 

BirtJis 

Lk'ull is 

■Nutiifiil 

population 

Aetnl 

jKtpuhblion 

l 

2 

3 

4 

3 

a 

7 

8 

STATE 

| 

1,143,632 

1,279,079 

9 2 

10*3 

— 

130.047 

+ 1,877.941 

+ 
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603,904 

636,090 
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9*9 

— 

32*792 

** 

+ 

1*135,300 

Hyderabad City 

-. 
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90,242 

18-4 

24-0 

“ 

23,801 

** 

+ 

02,707 
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. . 

30,20* 

33.521 
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11*8 
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** 
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+ 
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+ 
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** 

+ 
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| + 
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— 
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+ 
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5-0 
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— 

17,027 


+ 
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-- 

00,402 

30,871 

10-8 

13*1 

— 

14,409 

-* 
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7" 8 

T-S 

+ 

2.890 


+ 

15.213 
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-* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.—PERSONS PER HOUSE AND HOUSES PER SQ. MILE. 


Average number or persons per house 
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CHAPTER IK 

THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


23. Statistical Reference—The statistics on which this chapter is 
based are found in Imperial Tables I, III, 1^ and V. 

Table I shows the number of towns and villages and the population classi¬ 
fied into urban and rural. 

Table HI classifies towns and villages according to the strength of the 
population. 

Table IV exhibits towns classified by population with variations since 


1881; and 

Table V gives the towns arranged territorially with population by reli¬ 
gions. 

Six subsidiary tables are annexed to this chapter. 

Table I. Distribution of the population between towns and^ villages. 

Table II. Number per mi lie of each main religion who live in towns. 

Table HI. Towns classified by population. 

Table IV. Variation of population in Hyderabad City, 

Table V. List of towns with their population. 

Table VI. Variation of Urban population since 1881. 

24. Definition*—" City ” means every town containing not less than 
100 000 inhabitants, such as Hyderabad, ’it also means any other town 
which, in the opinion of Government, possesses city characteristics or has, 
since the previous census, developed them. 

“ Townincludes every municipality, and every other continuous 
collection of houses, inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons which the Census 


Commissioner may decide to treat as a town. 

Fur Census purposes, areas which have been recognized as revenue 
villages (mauza) are taken as villages. 

25 General Remarks,— When a complete list of all the villages and 
hamlets in existence in each taluk was compiled, the district census officers 
were required to state in each ease whether the collection of houses should 
be treated as a town or a village. This time all Tahsil headquarters, irres¬ 
pective of population, have been treated as towns. Thus places with 2,000 
people have become towns, and no place treated as a town m the Last cen¬ 
sus has receded to a village. 

Tiie population of cantonments (Lc„ military population) and British 
Administered areas is for the first time shown separately. 

The places which come under the category of towns are 188, an increase 
of is over the previous decade. They have been listed in subsidiary table 
V the new towns being asterisked. The Fort of Golconda with its civilian 
population which, in the previous census, was shown as a town in Atraf-i- 
Baida district has this year been treated as a suburb of the Hyderabad City. 
If-mamkonda and Mattiwada, two populous towns in dose proximity to 
Warangal tow, have now been merged into the City of Warangal. 

The percentage of the urban to the total population based on the actual 
classification of towns into six classes made at each of the censuses is shown 
in subsidiary table \ L 

Nearly twentv-nine per cent, of the urban residents arc m the City of 
XT^Crahul ♦ twenty -six per cent, in towns carrying a population between 
k o m l 10 000 and twenty-one per cent, in towns of 10,000 and 20,000 
d eleven per cent, in what are called third class towns commanding a 
population of 20.000 to 50,000. The rest of the population is in other 
towns of varying sizes as shown in subsidiary table III. 
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CHAPTER EL—THE POPULATION OF CITIES* TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

26* Census Towns.—The selection of census towns has not at any time 
been made with a view to dividing the population of the State into two groups 
of urban and rural in the sense that urban life is characteristic of corporate 
feeling evidenced bv common effort to secure water-supply, drainage, road 
and means of transport, etc., and that rural life is distinguished by 
individualism in all matters. Such is not the ease. Community htc is the 
special feature of Indian villages. The meaning of the word town or village 
is according to the experience of the person using it. The only idea* therefore* 
of dividing the population into urban and rural is to provide statistics for 
specific areas where such statistics are intended to be of value for adminis¬ 
trative purposes. 

27 Growth of Urban Population —Formerly, when peace and security 
were ^certain on account of the unsettled state of the country* population 
drifted towards the seats of kings or the headquarters of strong local chiefs* 
who could afford protection to those who lived under their patronage. While 
formerly political vicissitudes governed the rise and fall ol cities, now it is 
economic vicissitudes. The present state of many a town in these Domi¬ 
nions is a proof of this, Instances are also not wanting where towns have 
developed out of weekly markets or periodical fairs, which form an important 
economic feature of every agricultural country. Trade and industry attract 
capital* and labour follows capital; and the professional classes follow both 
since there is money to be made there. r i hus towns arise, 

2$. Urban Population.— The urban population is roughly 11 percent, 

of the total population ofthe State. In actual numbers it is 1*616,981, an in¬ 
crease of 36 -2 per cent, over the preceding decade and per cent, over 
1881. The growth of the urban population in these Dominions since 1881, 
when the first Census was taken, is disclosed by the following table :— 


Year 

Population 

Varii 

Number 

tion 

Per cent. 

Urban popu¬ 

lation us a 
percentage of 
the whole 
papulation 

1931 

l t 3lG,981 

+ 429,684 

+S6.2 

11,8 

1921 

1,187.297 

— 89,699 

— 3.3 

9,5 

1911 

1,295,803 

+ 170,413 

+ 15.1 

9.7 

1901 

1,124,892 

+ 57,816 

+ 5.3 

10,1 

1891 

1,987,076 

+919,816 

+21.8 

9,2 

1881 

870,258 

■* 


8.9 


A large proportion of this growth is due to new areas having become 
urban or come to be treated as urban. Owing to the differences of definition 
and the consequent changes in the number of places classed as towns at the 
various censuses, a perfect comparison of the urban population at different 
periods is not possible ; nor can the present state of the towns which existed 
as towns in 1881 be accurately ascertained, as a few of them have sinee un¬ 
dergone territorial changes. The growth from time to time of the towns 
in the various districts is discussed later. 

29. Small Towns.—The smallest towns have during the decade grown 
to a remarkable degree. Their names arc given in subsidiary table \ . They 
are for the most part administrative centres. They also collect and distri¬ 
bute the produce of the villages around and supply the rural population 
with such necessaries as cloth, hardware, medical, legal and other profes¬ 
sional service. The expansion of population by 33 per cent, in the second 
class citv of Warangal and sixty-six per cent, in the lourth class towns 
is also noteworthy. Subsidiary table III may be referred to for details. 

Proportion of sexes in towns.-—There is an excess of males living in 
towns. The preponderance of this sex continues from decade to decade and 
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the variation during the last three censuses is disclosed by the following 
table :— 


In other words, the pro* 
portion of females to 100 males 
has steadily declined, there 
being only 98 now as compared 
with 95 in 1021 and 96 in 1911. 
It shows that an increasingly large number of men have come to towns 
leaving their women-folk at home to look after the families and homesteads. 


Year 

Hales 

Females 

19.11 

38(1,874 

78(1,1 U7 

1921 

007,805 

579,902 

1011 

GGU,0 10 

034,385 


30. Religions In towns,—It is striking that Muslims congregate in towns 
in a larger proportion than any other community. There are in towns a 
little over 83 per cent, of Muslims as compared with S ■ 7 per cent* of Brah- 
manie Hindus and 8 *3 per cent, of Adi-Hind us. 

The Muslim concentration in flic city of Hyderabad is 12*,5 per cent*. 
Gulbarga 3 per cent., Parbham, Raiehur and Bidar about 2 per cent, each, 
and in other towns to a less extent* 

The Brahmanic Hindus, on the other hand, are equally divided between 
Telangana and Marathwara towns, 4 per cent, each, only 2 per cent, of them 
being found in the Hyderabad city* Hindus arc generally a stay-at-home 
population, the place of birth, caste and traditional occupation having a 
stronghold on them. 

Adi-Hindus are twice as many in Telangana (5 per cent.) as in Marath¬ 
wara towns (2*5 per cent.). More than 01 per cent, of the Telangana Adi- 
Hind us arc found in the City of Hyderabad. 

Seventeen per cent, of Christians are in towns; 02 per cent, of them 
arc met with in the City of Hyderabad, British troops in the Cantonments 
forming a large part of them. Indigenous Christians are mostly drawn 
from the rural community and arc, therefore, largely found in the villages. 

31. Cities.—In addition to 1 Iyderabad City. Aurangabad, Gulbarga and 
Warangal have, with the sanction of Government, been treated as cities for 
reasons stated later in respect of each. The total population of the four 
cities is 606,966. 


Hyderabad Hyderabad is the fourth largest City in India, sixth 

largest in the British Empire, London. Sydney, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras preceding her, and ranks twenty-third among the C ities of the 
world. During the decade a marked change came over the City of 
Hyderabad. An epidemic of plague continued to harass the population 
almost every winter. Infection radiated from the congested grain markets 
to the outskirts of the City, Cholera, small-pox and the perennial malaria 
were the additional causes of ill health. The City Improvement Board 
set its face against the crowded and insanitary slums and demolished some of 
them. The suburbs dealt with by the Board were Nampalli, Akbar Jail 
Bazaar, Eraimagutta* Malakpet, Sultan Shalii, Gun Foundry, Khairiatabad 
and Moghalpura. On these sites new roads were laid out, drains constructed 
and rat proof houses built anti rented to some of the poor who were dishoused. 
The well-to-do have moved out into the open country round about the City 
and built houses for themselves. Government very generously advanced loans 
to its officers for building houses. Thus the City has expanded in area, 
the continuity of houses in some directions reaching distant villages of 
certain adjacent taluks. Extension of roads to the new areas, facilitating 
motor service, and the improvement of suburban railway communications 
have not only brought distant mohallas w ithin easy reach of eity-dwellers but 
also helped them to develop urban characteristics. Drainage for carrying 
sewage and storm water has been laid ami numerous disused wells which 
bred mosquitoes have been closed. 

-The total area of the Census City of Hyderabad cannot be ac¬ 
curately ascertained because of its peculiar constitution. On the one 
9 
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CHAPTER II.— THE POPULATION OT CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


hand there lie the British Administered Areas with Cantonments in the City 
and onthe otherit is interspersed with Sarf-i-Khas. JagirandPaigah estates, 
which at census cause some confusion as regards territorial jurisdiction. As 
certain estate authorities are accorded the privilege of census ing their own 
territories the regions falling within the city boundary arc also likely to be 
taken into account by them, for that is the only occasion for them to ascer¬ 
tain the magnitude of their own estates ; while in fact the City should embrace 
all such parts and he censused by a single agency. It is probable that in 
1021 some such tracts were omitted by the City Census officer, and consequently 
there was a marked fall in the population of the City. On the present 
occasion thejagir villages or mohallas, which, owing to the rapid expansion 
of the city, have assumed urban characteristics, have been incorporated 
in the City. They are 46 in number. The names of the mohallas are 
given in the Administrative Volume. 


The approximate area of Greater Hyderabad as ascertained from various 
sources is 


Chadarghat 


1931 

17*62 

1921 

16*36 

C ity proper and suburbs 

„ V 

13*18 

11-46 

Hyderabad cantonment 

m m 

3*20 

5*46 

The Residency area 

s * 

0-57 

0*53 

Seeundera bad , Bola r u in 

« fr 

19*00 

17-17 


and Trimuigherry 


Total .. 53*57 50*98 


Population* —The prevalence of a plague epidemic at the time of census 
operations proved a serious obstacle in the way of proper enumeration. 
The disease was so widespread that a very large number of labourers, occu¬ 
pational classes and other immigrant population drifted away to distant 
parts while several hundreds lived outside the town limits. The absence 
of clear demarcation of the city limits caused confusion as to the jurisdiction 
of certain suburban areas. Therefore accuracy cannot be claimed for the 
figures. 


The population of the city, which is again the fourth largest city in 
India, is 466,894 as compared with 404.187 in 1921. 

The variation from decade to decade is as follows :— 


That in spite of the fact 
that the area has practically 
doubled itself during the three 
decades the population has not 
materially increased is further 
evidence of the vagueness of the 
City jurisdiction. The popu¬ 
lation has just passed the 1901 
level. During the decade there were 104,51/5 births and 156,703 deaths, the 
excess of deaths over births being 52,243. The annual births and deaths in 
the city and suburbs are illustrated in the diagram overleaf. 

Except in 1923, when the number of births and deaths was almost 
equal, deaths far exceeded births. Fevers and plague in 1924, 1925, 1926, 
1927 and 1928 were the principal causes of mortality. In 1930 cholera and 
small-pox were additional factors. Respiratory diseases claimed on an aver¬ 
age 279 deaths per annum. 

Density *—The density of Hyderabad city is 8.809 persons to the square 
mile as contrasted with 7,925 in 1921. Although commensuratelv with the 
expansion of the city in size the density per sq uare mile has not increased, the 
above figure for the city as a whole, or 9,956 persons within the walled area and 


Year 

Area in sq. miles 

Population 

1931 

J3 

4«(i.8l>4 

1921 

51 

4U4.LH7 

1911 

50 

501,640 

1901 

20 

403.173 

1891 

20 

42g,731 

1881 

22 

370,043 












Chart showing Births ami Deaths and Infantile Mortality in the Hyderabad City during 

the Decade. 
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outside it, does not adequately represent the congestion. The eitv and 
Chadarghat are knit together, the only dividing line being the Moosi river ; 
but the other suburbs are far apart one from another. The density in each 
of the municipal wards is given below ■ — 


Wards 


City Andartm Ward 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Citv Bmm Word V. 

Do VI. 

Do TIL 

Chadarghnt V1IL 

Do IX, 

Do X, 

Do XI, 

Do XU. 

Do XIII. 

Hyderabad Cantonments 
Residency Bazars 
Secunderabad, Boljirum, etc 
Plague Ca mpt 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Fnsotts 

Density per 
sq. mile 

1 

O.50 

21,688 

38,033 

II 

0.50 

14,088 

28,070 

III 

0.«5 

14,705 

22.023 

TV 

0.29 

18,801 

fid.141 

i 

a. n 

38,807 

12,2t 8 

ii 

4.SI 

18$87 

3,791 

ill 

3,2.7 

11,899 

3.692 

H 

4.81 

35,203 

7,319 

b 

4.81 

20,03] 

0,179 

c 

U. 44 

12,832 

29,104 

d 

0.58 

14,200 

24.498 

e 

4.68 

25,828 

5,170 

f 

2.85 

88,30!) 

13,177 

-■ 

3,20 

24,975 

7 s 805 

- - 

0.57 

14,472 

25,125 

*■ ■ 

19.0 

320,801 

16,319 

0.358 


Ward Xo, IA m the City, which is comprised of Delhi Darwaza, Lai 
Ba/ar, bhakar Kotha, Hussaini Alum, Fetla Enrj, Charmahal and 25 other 
thicklypopulated mohallag, is the densest. No. VII in Berun-hBalda 
consistingJahanuma, Falakmima, Tar bun, Chandrayangutta and 2 Bother 
mohallas is the sparsest. ' 


No comparison of figures with the previous census is admissible in the 
case of some wards owing to certain changes in their limits but the first four 
wards ot the City Andarun as well as VI and X, which do not appear to have 
undergone any territorial readjustment, afford interesting comparison 


Tear 

X 

n 

HI 

IV 

VI 

X 

1931 

-** 

21,038 

14,038 

14,705 

13,891 

18,237 

12,832 

1921 

» r 

25,598 

22,064 

21,354 

21,515 

17,798 

25,529 

1911 

"I 

34,309 

34,880 

34,067 

27,419 

25,151 

31,193 

1901 

■1 

31,007 

31,848 

29,71? 

35,470 

22,728 

30,571 


Wards, I, II and III readied their climax of density in 1011 and have 
thereafter declined, whereas the fourth ward has been steadily on the 
Mime since Of the other two wards, the population in VI has been 

fluctuating while that in X has considerably diminished, the percentage 
decrease there between 1&01 and 1931 being 65. On the whole, the popular 
ticm of the City^ndorun (within the walled area) is thinning out and that 
ol Uiadarghat increasing. This is but natural and commensurate with the 
sanitary and housing conditions. However, no statistics of overcrowding 
can be presented without a detailed study of the extent of the areas occupied 
_vy streets, non-rcsidentjal buddings, which are numerous in the walled 
e.ty, and the type of buildings, parks ami playgrounds. But it is a matter 
ol common knowledge that there is a great shortage of house accommoda- 
tion at the present time m the City owing to the activities of the City Im¬ 
provement Board and the demand for large size residential houses for 
k*o\ ernment Unices and educational institutions. 
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Religions *—The actual numerical changes in the different religions 
since 1SS1 are shown in the following table :— 


Communities 

1031 

1021 

1011 

1991 

1891 

1881 

Muslims 

192,343 

17-1.526 

219.896 

180,152 

172,861 

74.372 

Hindus (inelusive of 

A did I Indus) 

252,577 

211,580 

202,131 

243,241 

226.840 

190,315 

Christians 

16,123 

13,717 

16,240 

13,923 

13,829 

11,270 

Zoroastrians 

1,092 

003 

808 

929 

610 

379 

Jains 

312 

1.233 

379 

313 

203 

1 

Sikhs 

1,002 

738 

078 

863 

600 

364 

Trilmls 

3,360 

068 

41 

20 

B * 

* * 

Jews ,. .. 

27 

4 

12 

v * 

21 

46 

Others .. 

33 

709 

133 

11 




Of the Muslims in the State 12 -5 per cent, are concentrated in the City, 
When compared with the previous decade the community’s strength has 
increased by ten per cent, Hindus and Christians have also increased by 
IS anti 17 per cent, respectively. Of the total City population, Muslims 
represent 41 2 per cent,, Brahmanie Hindus 86*9 per cent., AdbHindus 
17'1 per cent,. Christians 3*4 per cent., and others 1*4 per cent. Zoroastrians 
have gained *20 per cent. 

The sex proportions in 1981 of the different major religions as shown in 
the subjoined table arc not without interest i— 


Communities 

Total in 
1931 

Males 

Females 

Number of females 
per 100 males 

Hyderabad City 

466.894 

247.623 

219.271 

88 

Muslims .. 

102.313 

108,005 

69,248 

86 

Hindus .. 

252,577 

132,150 

120,427 

91 

Br ah manic Hindus 

172,279 

90.790 

SUS9 

90 

Adi-Hindus 

79,339 

41.120 

38,719 

94 

Arifa SamajiAs 

382 

190 

186 

96 

llrahmo Samajisis 

77 

44 

33 

73 

Christians 

16,128 

9,217 

6,906 

75 

Zoroastrians 

1,092 

548 

544 

99 

Sikhs 

1,002 

690 

312 

45 

Tribals .. 

3,380 

1,698 

1,682 

99 

Others 

377 

225 

152 

65 


Zoroastrians and the Tribal religionists carry a larger proportion of females 
than any other community. Muslims seem to have a low proportion of 
females. Tins is presumably due to the Fact that a large number of men 
have left their families in their native places and permanent homes elsewhere. 
The same remarks are applicable to the Sikh community which contributes 
a large number of recruits to the Police service. Hindus, on the other 
hand, would appear to be a more settled community. The low proportion 
of females in the Christian community is due to the presence of British 
troops in the station. 


.y 

31134 
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Civil C onrtthon. - Of the total City population, 38 per cent, are unmar¬ 
ried, 40 married and 10 widowed and the genera! marital condition of the 
tour principal communities may be gauged from the following table 


Comm unit ius 

Ptil CENT. USMABRIED 

to Total 

Per cent. Married 
to Total 

Peu Cent. Widowed 
T o Total 

All Religions 

Persons 

Male 

Pe¬ 
rn file 

Persons 

Malt 

Fe¬ 

male 

Persons 

Mule 

Fe¬ 

male 

38 

u 

82 

40 

48 

44 

16 8 

34 

Jirnhmimic Hindus., 
Adi-Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

43 

25 

33 

59 

47 

31 

44 

05 

33 

18 

31 

52 

45 

39 

51 

32 

48 

44 

51 

2i> 

42 

33 

51 

30 

12 

30 

11 

9 

5 

25 

5 

0 

19 

49 

18 

12 


ffi ?™ age is Poised among Brahmamc Hindus, only 13 
per cent, of their children under la years are found to have been married 

n TtZ h'M pcr Adi-Hindus, 2 of Muslims, 3 of Christians and 

16 of tribal children under that age. Early widowhood is a concomitant 
ev il of early marriage and the proportion of widows to widowers under 15 
\ears of age is shown in the subjoined inset table. 


Communities 

Male 

Female 

Brahrcumic Hindus 

l 

7 

Adi*HLndus 

l 

5 

Muslims 

j 

G 

5 

Christians 

l 

Tribal* 

1 

4 


where. The figures together with thi 
shown in the marginal statement:— 


1 lie proportion of widows to 
widowers is highest among Brah¬ 
ma nic II im ] us. 

Birth place - — Nearly 8 8 per cen t. 
of the population in the City are 
indigenous and 12 per cent, are 
returned as having been bomeLse- 
2 for the previous decades are as 


Year 

Immigrants 

1931 

58.25g 

1921 

80,140 

1911 

51.000 

190] 

52,434 

1891 

08,500 


India {beyond the State) 

Asia 

Europe .. 

Africa 
America 
Australasia 
Unspecified areas 

Total 


Ol the indigenous population of 
the State enumerated in the City 
of Hyderabad nearly 87 per cent, are 
Hyderabad City born and the remain¬ 
der belong to the districts of these Do¬ 
minions , Of foreigners the birthplaces 
are 



1931 

1921 

* 

54,944 

84,294 

• 

881 

1,330 

- 

2,270 

3,380 

- 

4 

10 

. 

SO 

38 

* 

21 

88 

* 

58 


. 

58,258 

39,140 


Ins a viZ7 3 t en *e^ t 80UrCe 0f ny^bad immigration and tire 
»t TV r, rt S i. 18 J" l 2 ’? 65 in t( > or 


Madras 
stream has 

41 neroent nf Mw. V^V.'l rTI"' V M 1 “ Ilu ,2 - !,U; ' > n 1»21 to 22,6112. or 
® ent *. o* the total India-born, m 1931. It i s remarkable that amom? 

IvLumlb1t^hS^“ ntS ’ .P* proportion of male to female is loo to 32. 

lW^^ of \J ra m 3 ra n‘X C | tr!,derSl . la ^ ur ® rs ™4 students. The United 
i ff 1 and Oudii have maintained a steady flow of 6 000 
decade, the present number being 5,995. Their sex proportion fa n&aSZ 
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to 100 males* The presence of such a large number of males suggests that 
employment is easier to get in Hyderabad City. The stream of immigration 
from Bombay has suddenly risen from 4.671 in the previous decade to 
12,170, the sex proportion being almost equal. The other principal sources 
of immigration are the Central Provinces and Berar, the Punjab, Rajputana 
Agency and Mysore State. Among the Punjab immigrants the proportion 
of male to female is lOOtoSl. The sex ratios are almost equal in respect of 

other Provincial immigrants. 
The fact emerges from this 
that the men have come with 
their wives and children and 
settled down permanently* A 
large proportion of Europe 
born refers to the British 
troops stationed in Secunder¬ 
abad . The ae tual num be rs o f 
immigrants into Hyderabad 


Provinces 

1931 

1921 

1911 

Madras 

Ajmer-Merwara., 
U* P* 

Mysore ., 

fliijpiilutta 

Bombay 

C. P. and Berar * * 
The Punjab 

22,692 
690 
5,995 
1,779 

2 t 6 m 
12,170 
3.032 
2,882 

32,005 

1,845 

5,373 

1,569 

3,503 

4,071 

990 

9 SO 

15,188 

1,000 

6,729 

2,748 

6*117 

3,684 

3.112 

3.567 


City from the more important British Indian Provinces are given in the 
foregoing inset table. 

The flow of population from the districts of the Dominions into the City is 
largest from Medak (16,074) and then from Atraf-i-Ralda (15,794). 
Mcdak immigrants sho^v up strongly in the matter of Females. 


Eurofpeans a n d Angb-In d inn $, 
In the City are found 2,107 
Europeans and allied races as 
compared with 3,516 in 1921. 
Of them* 1,660 are British sub¬ 
jects of all ages* Classified ac¬ 
cording to age groups they areas 
shown in the annexed statement 
A decrease of 40 per cent, is due 
partly to the reduced strength 
of the British troops garrisoning 
Secunderabad after the war and 
partly to the depletion of the European civil population by migration to 
other places* 

The number of other Europeans found in the City is 447 as compared 
with 169 in 1921* Of the former 153 are females* The influx of such a 
large non-British population of European origin indicates that most 
of them are traders, missionaries and other tempoTarv residents* Thev re¬ 
present American, Greek, Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, Australian, French, 
German, Greek and Spanish nationalities. 2,832 persons have returned 
themselves as Anglo-Indians as contrasted w ith 1,818 in 1921, an increase of 
55 per cent* Such an enormous increase in the community's strength within a 
decade is inexplicable. There are no special avenues of employment for this 
community except on the Railway, It is therefore probable that some 
non-Anglo-Indians have been enumerated as Anglo-Indians, 

Aurangabad, Gulbarga 
and Warangal*—In consider¬ 
ation of their historical import¬ 
ance, Aurangabad* Gulbarga 
and Warangal have been treated 
as cities. All three arc the 
headquarters of Subedars or 
Revenue Com m iss ioners of 

Divisions. 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1031 

36,870 

19,622 

1 7.248 

1921 

36,876 

10,287 

17,089 

1911 

34,902 

17,902 

10,030 

1901 

36,837 

19,005 

17,832 

1891 

33,887 

* + 


1881 

30,319 




Ages 

Males 

Females 

Total 

a —13 .. 

22 

9 

31 

14—10 ** 

IS 

5 

23 

17—23 . * 

24 

8 

32 

21—33 . . 

998 

IS 

i T oie 

34—43 .. 

134 

3 

137 

44^-53 

161 

8 

109 

54 and over 

243 

9 

252 


1,G00 

00 

1,600 


The population of the Aurangabad City as compared with the preceding 
decades is as in the statement above. 6 

It is extraordinary that since 1901 the population of Aurangabad City 
has been stationary. Public health condition there is the same as in any 
other town of like description. The only explanation, therefore, that can be 

n 
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offered is that the city, which was once in, a flourishing condition, began to 
deteriorate ; but the fact of its being the headquarters of an administrative divi¬ 
sion appears to have arrested the decay and the number is now at a standstill. 
The population consists of 19,622 males and 17,248 females, the proportion 
of the latter per 100 of the former is 88. The principal comm unities are 
lirahm&nic-Hmdus forming 42 per cent., Adi Hindus 8-7 per cent and 
Muslims 43*0 per cent, of the total. 


Gulbarga City.^ Gulbarga, formerly the seat ofthcBahmani Kings, still 
retains city characteristics such as palaces, fort, public buildings, tombs of 
ancient rulers and saints and places of worship- As the headquarters of a 
Revenue Division and as a pilgrim centre for .Muslims,the city has steadily 
prospered in trade. 

The growth of population in the City is illustrated by the follow me 
table :— 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1031 


41,083 

21,537 

19,510 

mi 

*. 

35,320 

18,720 

17,100 

1911 

. * 

32.437 

16,84!) 

15,588 

1901 

■ * 

99,228 

15,274 

13,9^4 

1891 

* » 

28,200 



1381 

* - 

22.834 

** 

** 


. . , —.-r --—■'» icuiaies m an me uecaaes, 

in the proportion of 100 to every 90 females. The predominant community 
is Muslim, which forms 18-1 per cent, of the population, the next being 
lirah manic Hindus 42 ■ 0 percent, and then come the Adi-Hindus representing 
8*3 per cent. 


Warangal City .—Warangal is an ancient town founded bv Proda 
Raja of the Kakatiya dynasty in the twelfth centurv. It is identified bv 
some with Worakalli, the capital of the Adnva Rajas of the Andhras in the 
eighth century. The town grew upon an ordinary village site into a city of 
considerable size m the days of its prosperity and included within its limits 
lianamkonda, Mathwada, Urs-Karimabad and Warangal proper. There¬ 
fore, the reformation of the historically important Warangal Citv with 
Hanamkonda, Mathwada and Urs-Karimabad as its suburbs is justifiable. 

The population of the city as at present constituted is 62,119 as com¬ 
pared with 46,791 in 1921, 


There are 86 females to every 100 males. Of the total population, 56*6 
per cent, are Hindus, 18 -2 per cent. Adi-Hindus, 23*3 per cent. Muslims 
one per cent. Christians and 0-9 per cent, others. 

Other towns.—Of the remaining 129 mofussil towns as listed in sub¬ 
table \, 52 are in Telangana and 77 in Marathwara with a respective popu- 
ktion of 372,685 and 637,330 the former representing 7,167 and the latter 
8,277 persons per town. Raichur district has the largest number of towns 
(16) with an average population of 7,371. 

Of the 52 towns in Tel angaria, forty-nine are progressive, the most note- 
Mahbubnagar in the district of the same name and Rhomrir 
m Xalgonda district. The former has since 1881 advanced bv leaps and 
bounds while the latter, though it suffered a set back in 1921, has made re¬ 
markable strides as will be seen from the following table 


Towns 

1831 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Mohbubji cigar 

.. 

4,080 

0,222 

7,005 

8,051 

9,991 

13,300 

Bhongir 

■ ■ 

# # 

4,938 

5.S30 

7.342 

5,845 

10,859 


11 * 
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Growth and Decline of Towns. 


(OOfri OwiTTCD) 
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Mahbubnagar, which is the district headquarters, has, since the opening of 
the railway, grown in size. Bhotigir is the railway head of the district of 
Nalgonda and, being a large commercial town, its population has increased 
by 85 per cent, in the decade. YeOandn in YVarangal district and Andob 
Joglpet and Ibrahimpatan in Medak district have declined. The population 
of Yellandu consists chiefly of miners in the Singareni coal-mines and, being 
mostly immigrants, their number increases or decreases accord ing to labour 
requirements. The other two, Andol-Jogipet and Ibrahimpatan, are un- 
progressive, sleepy towns with no organized industry or trade. The latter 
was formerly the headquarters of tahsil administration. 

Of the 77 towns in Marathwam, the growth of Latur in Qsmanabad 
district, and Ekeli in Bidar district is remarkable. Latur is a flourishing 
commercial town trading with Barsi town in cotton and grain. It 1ms also 
a number of ginning factories employing labour. Comparatively speaking, 
Latur has a larger population than Aurangabad City minus the Cantonment. 
Ekeli is a Faigah town and its development is largely attributed to railway 
connection. Jalna, with Qadirabad.as its suburb has grown 17 per cent, 
during the decade and is vying with Latur for the first place among towns. 
It is an important industrial and commercial town. The growth of these 
towns from decade to decade may be gauged from the following table : _ 


Towns 

1SSI 

1801 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Latur 

Ekeli «. 

Jalna 

8,648 

26,075 

0,063 

5,136 

80,530 

10,479 

4,920 

31.429 

7.574 

5.889 

29,203 

16 233 
4,875 
25,885 

30,760 

10,958 

30,317 

Among the other towns as many as eight 

arc declining ;— 


Towns 

1831 

1801 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Drglur ( Nander) 
Dcodrtig (Raichur) ,, 
Kohir {Bidar] 

Chitftptir {Gulbarga) . 
S<-mm (Gulbarga) . , 
Pathri (Parbhflni) , . 
Sonepet (Farbhani) . . 
Ahm&dpiir (Bidar) ,, 

6,803 

4,587 

7,027 

6,572 

6,407 

6,578 

7.213 

6.557 

8,818 

(1.726 

8,090 

6,917 

6,773 

6,879 

8,150 

5,323 

5,759 

7*800 

6,887 

6,486 

9.355 

7,095 

,5551 

7,695 

6,652 

5,932 

5,379 

7,066 

5,548 

5,406 

4,088 

0.553 

C.412 

5,549 

5,365 

5,280 

4,904 

4,369 

3,274 


I he growth or declineof the above towns is graphically represented 
in the chart opposite. 


Tt is premature to use the word decay ” with reference to the towns 
listed above, as the rate of decline is nut rapid in any case, 

Shorapur in Gulbarga, Patli in Bir, Kondawadi in Hander, Jalhallv in 
Raidiur and Janwada in Bidar districts also show signs of losing strength. 
Most of the declining towns belong to non-Government areas. 
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33, The Villages, — As shown in the subjoined statement there has been 
an increase of 474 villages over the preceding decade. They are by no means 
new but the result of careful checking of the village lists. The unit is the area 
within the land revenue boundary and may contain more than one aggre¬ 
gation of houses. 


Districts 

1931 

1921 

Variation 

in number 

State 

a a 

21 ,t>V7 

21,223 

474 

At rat'd-Bald a 

* * 

932 

943 

— 11 

War an gal 


1,413 

1,458 

— 15 

Karimnagar 


1,217 

1,194 

+ 23 

Adilabad 


2,068 

1,872 

+ 196 

Medak 


088 

1,042 

-—104 

Nizamabad 

• . 

857 

879 

— 22 

Mahbubnagar 


1,378 

1,304 

+ 69 

Nalgonda 

* ■ 

1,236 

1,241 

— 5 

Aurangabad 

#, 

1,053 

1,884 

+ 69 

Bir 

* * 

1,039 

957 

+ 82 

Nander 

- 4 

1,394 

1.339 

+ 55 

Parbhani 

* 4 

1,566 

1,589 

+ 27 

Gulbarga 

■■ V 

1,098 

1,670 

+ 28 

Osmanabad 

■ a 

818 

807 

+ 6 

Buiclmr 

R- 

1,748 

1,656 

+ 92 

Bidar 


1,422 

1*488 

— 16 


In Marathwara there are 11,633 villages, an increase of 348 over the 
preceding decade and in Telangana 10,064, or an increase of 131 villages 
during the same period, 

Marathwara has far more numerous sinu11-size villages with a population 
under 500 and between 500 and 1,000 than Telangana* as is evident from the 
following table wluch gives the average population per village under each 
group :— 


Size 

Telangana 

MiRATHWARA 

No* of 
Villages 

Average 

population 

No. of 
villages 

Average 

population 

Under 

5tKl persons ,, 

5,325 

201 

7,27ti 

244 

Between 

SCO and l.OQO persons ,« 

2,401 

718 

2,948 

tm 

Pi 

i t oqo m 2,000 persons ,, 

1,758 

1,301 

1,085 

1.332 

if 

2,000 *, 5 ? ooo persons .. 

525 

2.G08 

324 

2*789 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


SUBSIDJAKV TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BETWEEN TOWNS 

AND VILLAGES. 


Dislr.t'ls 


A v era N't population 
per 

Number per 

mil le rcaldirm in 

Number per nsillc of Urban popu- 
1 at ion residing in tarns with a 
population of 

Number per mifle of rural 
population residing in 
vittages. with a population of 



Town 

Village 

TpHCIl* 

Village* 

30.000 
and aver 

10.000 

to 

20,000 

5,000 

to 

10,000 

Under 

S.UOO 

2.000 to 
5,000 

500 to 
2,000 

Under 

500 

1 


3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

T 

3 

$ 

10 

11 

U 

STATE 

>. 

U 1S8 

591 

IU 

588 

442 

212 

S3 

$3 

ISO 

SOS 

222 

Hyderabad City 

•k * 

9 >801 

A m 

1,000 

a . 








Atmf'bBulda 

*» 

465,01$ 

523 

24 

076 

mm 

+ * 

LOGO 

# B 

16$ 

500 

33 

Wurangu] 

,. 

6 f 7ff7 

C$3 

105 

805 

528 

330 

I$3 

m m 

244 

041 

118 

Kunmnifiir 

** 

17,520 

032 

G7 

033 

■ * 

29$ 

64$ 

52 

£30 

633 

S3 

Adilabad 


5,343 

345 

63 

037 

a „ 

232 

32$ 

4U9 

no 

58$ 

363 

Meiafc 

. . 

0,473 

732 

70 

030 

B H 

433 

354 

213 

132 

640 

173 

Niiainiib&d 

P P 

9,460 

G32 

104 

806 

# ■ 

£$I 

357 

352 

164 

031 

131 

Mnli bubna gar 

■ Hi 

0,800 

634 

83 

037 

, , 

343 

157 

. t 

204 

628 

16S 

Nalgcoda 

, , 

!8,507 

808 

£8 

077 

»* 

422 

573 

# * 

243 

654 

92 

Aurangabad 

■ 1 

5,08* 

443 

85 

015 

742 

. . 

253 

i « 

115 

523 

859 

Bir 

. , 

17,21$ 

554 

$1 

ooo 

mm 

*47 

408 

55 

149 

558 

204 

Namier 

. . 

8,738 

483 

07 

003 

381 

+ * 

502 

117 

lift 

530 

845 

Futtlunl 

. . 

8,103 

432 

115 

335 

B1 

523 

334 

$4 

112 

542 

340 

Gulburgn 

. . 

2,143 

10,802 

630 

110 

381 

281 

454 

234 

32 

210 

S&6 

£27 

Ocmanabad 

. * 

750 

10T 

303 

*26 

159 

353 

60 

136 

620 

135 

Raich nr 

* - 

17,371 

400 

126 

B74 


110 

304 

25$ 

157 

537 

906 

Ildar 

* ♦ 

0,502 

504 

82 

$18 

* ’ 

3G0 

880 

254 

118 

622 

205 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—NUMBER PER M1LLE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
AND OF EACH MAIN RELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS. 


Dktrict 

Total 

population 

NUMBER TER MILLF; WHO LIVE IN TOWNS 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Christian 

Jain 

Zonwitiiu 

l 

2 

8 

* 

& 

0 

7 

STATE * * + + ,, 

Hyderabad City 

Atraf-i'B&kU . . * # 

Wahl rigid 

Xunmnagur „ 

Adi ta bad , - *, 

Medak . , . . t . 

NimmJibad .. ,, ., 

Mahbubnagar 

Nalgunclu ,* 

Aurangabad ,, .. „. 

Bii ,, ,, *'* 

Sunder 

Parbbani 

Gulbargn *• 

Osmauabud ., ,, ,, 

Raiehtlr ,, „ „. 

Bjdar 

1U 

1,000 

34 

105 

67 

63 

70 

104 

33 

23 

82 

$1 

$7 

115 

119 

107 

126 

S2 

W 

1,003 

20 

M 

SB 

60 

60 

$1 

SO 

IB 

59 

78 

76 

ST 

38 

91 

104 

52 

335 

1,000 
56 
3£& 
203 
238 
106 
231 
77 
121 
23$ 
283 
254 
357 
3PO 
296 
319 
, 208 

175 

1,000 

A 

64 

99 

59 

93 

1$ 

7$ 

12 

153 

429 

528 

84- 

no 

416 

172 

23B 

235 

1,000 

270 

' 210 
79 
174 
447 

5 

31 

171 

196 

300 

357 

439 

323 

848 

155 

624 

1,000 

^412 

108 

889 

548 

500 

333 

$13 

42$ 

41T 

923 

412 

494 

153 

027 


i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III,—TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION. 


Number 

Prtjpor- 

Number 

of 

turn to 

of 

towns of 

total ur- 

females 

c.Leh 

baft 

per 

class 

popu- 

l.OtMj 

in 1931 

Intlon 

nudes 


Class of lOWTli 


Variutkm per ent. during the succeeding 
decades of the total population of Ihe 
specific towns inrluJed in each tints ml the 
Census of year shown 


Variation per cccL in 
urban population of each 
clou iroin 1861 to ltt3l 


s 


<*)Ofihe 
specific town* 
included in 

each class in 
1H-S1 


{b) In the 

toial of each 
class in 1931 
as Mdjuireil 
with the 
com';, ponding 
total in ISSI 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

TOTAL 

153 

100 

932 

+■ 

3b 

— 

1 

+ 

10 

+ 

2 

+ 

12 

+ 

85 

+ 

85 

I. 100,000 and over . 

l 

20 

»&n 

+- 

15 

— 

10 

+ 

11 

+ 

a 


lfl 

+ 

27 


27 

II. 50,000 to R»,0W> 

1 

4 

SSI 

+ 

too 


* ¥ 


■ ■ 


4 * 


.. 

Hh 

100 

+ 

1O0 

III, 20,000 to 50,000 

0 

12 

MM) 

+ 

22 

+ 

T 

+ 

3 

— 

1 

+ 

17 

4- 

47 

4- 

251 

IV. m.ooo to 2 fl,uoo 

20 

21 

965 

+ 

25 

— 

S 


12 

— 

5 

4- 

0 

+ 

21 

4- 

105 

V. S.tXKI to 10.000 

04 

2fl 

705 

*1“ 

77 

— 

T 

+ 

0 

+ 

1 

+ 

10 

+ 

3 85 

4- 

ao 

VI. Under 5,000 

35 

8 

081 

+ 

32 


11 


" * 


* * 


* * 


100 

+ 

083 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—VARIATION OF POPULATION IN HYDERABAD CITY 


Population 
In 1B3-1 

Number of 
persona per 
square mile 

Number 

of 

females 
to 1,000 
males 

Popula¬ 
tion of 
foreign 
bom per 
mille* 


City 


Percentage of Variation 


u 


u 


i 


i 

§ 


Total 
1831 — 
1031 


1 

* 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Hyderabad City 

486,804 

8,809 

389 

321 

+ 

16 

— 

19 

+ 

12 

+ 

a 

+ 13 

— 27 

(1) The City Municipality 

386,646 

9,956 

906 

— 

+ 

5 

- 

21 

4- 

8 


• • 

■ a 

*- 

A ndcrUn * * 

89,272 

34*636 

929 

, f 

— 

24 

__ 

31 

+ 

3 





Ward I. 

21,033 

38,830 

628 

it 

— 

10 


26 

+ 

11 





Ward 11. 

14,038 

28,076 

978 

#4 

— 

30 

-- 

30 

+ 

10 


+ * 


< T 

Ward HI. 

U.70S 

22,023 

859 

„ 

— 

31 


38 

+ 

17 


* 


* * 

Ward IV. 

18.601 

65,111 

95f> 

,. 

■r 

12 

-Mp 

22 


23 


4_i- 


1* - 

liffun * , 

88,543 

5,131 

933 

*, 

4- 

23 

— 

36 

+ 

16 




4 - 

Ward V. 

88,307 

12,278 

fill 

, * 

+ 

39 

— 

25 

4- 

18 


* * 


. . 

Ward VI. 

18,2,17 

3,701 

079 

. * 

Hh 

3 

— 

10 

+ 

11 


* ■ 



Ward VII, 

11,000 

3,692 

03(1 

** 

+ 

42 


48 

+ 

56 



• * 

*- 

(2) Onidarghat Munk'E- 















p alley 

152,512 

8,656 

886 

m m 

4* 

2 

— 

8 

4- 

14 


** 

* * 

■ * 

Ward A. VUL 

35,303 

7.319 

014 

■fl 4 

4- 

56 


10 

+ 

20 





Ward B, IX. 

28,881 

0,170 

835 

4 4 


2 

— 

30 

"f* 

40 





Ward C. X. 

13,833 

29.161 

810 

« * 

— 

50 

— 

IS 

■H 

15 





W ard I>. XL 

14,'200 

24.468 

312 

* . 


34 

-* 

13 

4- 

1 





w,ird R. NIL 

25,328 

5,470 

949 

. . 

+ 

54 


10 

+ 

26 





Ward F. XIIL 

38,300 

13.477 

602 

. . 


126 

4- 1,500 


„ _ 





H.E.H. the Nizam*® ton* 















tonment 

24,975 

T.605 

799 

** 

+ 

30 

— 

13 

+ 

30 



.. 

## 

(3) The Residency Bazar, 

14,472 

25,125 

783 


- 

7 

- 

14 

-F 

6 

+ 

15 



(4) Secunderabad in dud- 















in £ Qolarum 

120.801 

6458 

866 

4 4 

4- 

27 

—* 

16 

+ 

3 


i 



(5) PJafcue Cam ps 

16,319 

** 

890 

-* 


-* 


■* 


■■ 


■ p 

•• 

* B 


* -t Foreign boftl” mrolis bom without the CityT 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDLVRY TABLE V. — NUMBER OF TOWNS WITH POPULATION BY DISTRICTS. 


Sens, 

No. 

Towns 

District 

Population 

Stria 

No. 

Towns 

District 

Popukitioa 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

9 

a 

4 

5 
B 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
£1 
S3 
33 

24 

25 
20 
2T 
28 
20 

30 

31 

as 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
36 
S3 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
43 
40 
47 
13 
43 
CO 

51 

52 

53 
04 

55 
SB 
57 

56 
53 
00 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

Homnjibtul 

KiukiShuiiimr* 

Y'-lEulidnhpud (51) . * 

Kliammam (M) ., , 

llssanparthi * .. ,< 

Mnhbuhuhtkd* (M) 

Pakmetia (SJ* 

MondnrpalEi* 

.IwgttaJ (>1j 

Karinnui^ar (M) 

Man tbiin i 

Knnitla 

HiiluruUid (M)* 

Veinntwada (J) 

Peddapalli (J) 

Sirdlla (M>* 

Dharinapuri. (Jf )• 

Oumbliiraopet 4 

Mannkiindur * 

Nlrraal (M) 

Adi Ju bad (M) 
rhinnllr 

Asifabad (M)* 

Rajura. (Mj* 

Latoludipet (M)* *. 

1 Sirpur (51)* M 

Boalh(M)* 

Kiuwnt (M)* 

Medak(M) 

Siddlpet(M) 

Sadnscopct (M) *< 

Jogipct 

Kangareddipel (M) ** 

A tided (M)* 

TekmaJ* 

I Lmi] i Empjitnn * * * 

Niutmabuid (SI) 

Amuir (M) 

Bodban (M) 

KoUfir (P) 

Achampet* *„ 

YelEurcddipet (H) »• 

Banswnda* »* 

RadniT* * , 

Bungol* 

Raikanda (Jl* 

Naf&ygnpct (M) 

Malibubnagar |M) .. 

WannpnrtH (S) 

Xalgemdn (M) 

Bboogk (M) 

Chi rial (Jnngaon ) (M)* 

JaJna(M) 

Qadiryibad (M) 

Vijapur(M) 

Psitlun (It) 

Bir (Ml 

MoiniuaWd (M) ,. ,, 

Manjlegncm (SI) 

Gcv?ni (MJ* 

PorK (J) 

Knij* 

Falchahnd* 

PaJjgCMn" 

NaniJid (M) ,, ,, 

Atm/4-Baida 

do 

WamngB E 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

Kiirimnngnr 

do 

do 

du 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Adi la bod 
du 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

.Mtikk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Niutmabnd 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mahbubungnr 

do 

do 

Noteanda 

do 

do 

AiimnpEibnd 

do 

do 

do 

Bir 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sanded 

6,551} 

5,286 

10,872 

18*002 

B.m 

3,824 

5,330 

5,234 

13,682 

10,003 

0,906 

3,25] 

7.645 

8,6-45 

5.752 
5,537 
5,000 
4,341 

12,585 
8,008 
7,75] 
3,075 
2,0fai 
8,124 
3,877 
3.351 
3,237 
11,158 
11,2*0 
8,071 
5,048 
5,227 
2,010 
8,800 
4,010 
18,803 
7,270 
7,1145 
3.742 
6,761 
3.836 
4,454 
8,000 
2,783 
4,811 
14,025 
13.300 
5,070 
0,7 ] ] 
10,856 
5.132 
22,406 
7,000 
fi,437 
6,204 
14,340 
10.074 
5,260 
5,218 

7.753 
3,134 
5,3*>4 
5,202 

20,002 

66 

57 

86 

62 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 
70 
86 
81 
02 

63 

64 

65 
86 
87 
80 
00 

30 

31 

32 
08 
04 
05 
06 
67 
03 
00 

100 

101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
100 
110 
111 
112 

113 ; 

114 

115 
no 

117 

118 
110 
120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 
120 

127 

128 
120 

Bhatnga .„ ,, 

Deglurf&ll 

Kondulu'ndi (P) 

Mud hoi (M) 

Mult her 

Madmir* ,, ,, 

Kandtiar (M)• ,, ,, 

Parbhani (M) ,, ,, 

HingnH (M) 

Bamiatb (M) 

Man wadi (M) 

Plthri (M| 

Sailu (M) 

Gatigakhcd (J) ,, ,, 

Furl ur (J 3j£ * * „ 

Jintur (M)* ,, 

Piirtu* ,, ,, 

Kalarwmri (51)* *, 

Soncpci(J) 

SEwrapur (51) 

Yndgir (Ml 

Knlyani (J) 

Aland (P) ,, 

Tandur(J) 

Kosgi (J) ,, ,, 

SliuKahnd (P) 

Kndanp'oE (M) 

('hitnpur (J) 

GuitlnisLksI* 

-Scr.im (M)* ,, 

Lntur (51) 

Osmaiuilttid (51) 

Thair 

Manm 

Tliljnpiir (5J) 

Ousa 

Wusi „ .. 

CadwftI{S) 

KopbuJ (J) 

Dwdnig(51) 

Mftnvi (M) „ „ 

Ganjjawatl (M) 

Raichor (M)* 

Sindhnur (51) 

Muijpil 

Kudaikat ,, ,, 

JalhslJy* ,, .. 

Kadoli* 

Kwditiigt (SI)* 

Hamsugar* ,, ., 

Alampur (M) ,, 

Daclm (S)* 

Hajoli (H)* 

Bhlut (M) *, 

I'dcir (M,i 

Kobir 

Ekeli (P) 

Bhaiki 

Dconi (J) ,, 

Chitgnpa (P) 

AEintedpur (Mf ,, 

Jsknwada* 

Silangft (Mp 

Rajeshwcif (P)* 

Sanded 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Parbliani 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

dp 

do 

do 

do 

GuUmrga 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

OsmEtnabad 

do 

do 

do 

du 

do 

do 

ftaiebur 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

du 

Bfdar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

8,525 

6.553 
6,840 
6,185 
6,614 
3,702 
4,452 

16,830 

12*067 

21,207 

10.653 
4,004 
7,967 
6,446 
0,075 
5,825 
6,082 
5,283 
4,389 

12,673 

lil,38i; 

10,311 

12,024 

8,462 

10,464 

8,868 

6,228 

5,305 

4,647 

5,280 

30,760 

11,268 

8,541 

0,879 

0.0157 

6,352 

4,856 

12,982 

9,976 

6,412 

6,500 

8,722 

27,010 

5.553 
4,065 
3,659 
3,671 
4,634 
4,460 
4.889 
4,646 
5,833 
5,680 

15,163 

8,303 

5.540 

10,053 

5,612 

8.653 
7*447 
8,274 
2,109 
4*139 
4*585 


NJL—*Nw#Ttiwot, St, Municipality, S. Sai riant ban, J. Je-jiir, And P. Faiguh. 
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CHAPTER III 


BIRTHPLACE AND MIGRATION. 

34. S tatistical Reference—The statistics; of birthplace are contained i n 
Imperial Table YL They show the natural growth of different parts of the 
State and the extent to which the people move from one part of the country 
to another. Four subsidiary tables are also exhibited at the end of the 
chapter; — 

I. Immigration 

IL Emigration 

III, Migration between natural divisions — actual figures compared 

with 1921. 

IV, Migration between the State and other parts of India. 

Every person was asked to state the district or State in which he or she was 
born and, H born elsewhere, to indicate the district of the Province or country. 
The information required as to birthplaces was similar in almost even' way 
to that obtained al t he Census ot 1921, The chances of misstatements in 
regard to birthplaces are few and far between. As the information collected 
at the Census cannot be tendered as legal evidence, no useful purpose would 
be served by giving wrong particulars. 

35. Causes of Migration—Migration, it is commonly believed, arises 
principally from the difficulty of finding adequate means of livelihood in one's 
native place as a result of overpopulation. Such a theory, without definite 
evidence of peculiar circumstances in some peculiar combination, cannot be 
readily accepted as far as the Hyderabad State is concerned. The idea of 
population catching up the means of subsistence and bringing about a 
crisis to!lowed by migration is also to be discounted as it is not supported 
In instances. In most cases of migration some idea is the motive force. 
Mr. Carr-.Saunders in “ The Population Problem 77 states: 11 Migra¬ 
tion is undertaken in response to some idea 11 — an idea that some benefit, 
si m. iu I or economic, would arise if a movement took place. Where races are 
in contact vith others oi a markedly lower degree of skill there arises a 
tendency for the former to eject the latter from, sav. Government employ¬ 
ment, agriculture, trade, industry or other avenues of life. Even primitive 
tnoes mo ye from one place to another in furtherance of an idea. Low econo¬ 
mic position is a strong incentive for an individual to migrate from his 
home. I he difficulties and dangers attendant on long journeys in the olden 
days have been minimised with the construction of roads and railways, and 
with the growth of large industries and development of irrigation the ave¬ 
nues for employment are becoming wider. 

Not only economic factors but also social disabilities may be consi¬ 
dered a cause of migration. The lower castes and those who are regarded 
as outside the pale of Hindu society find that in the industrial areas caste 
disabilities lose much of their force. Therefore, with the growing conscious¬ 
ness of the humiliation of their position and of the freedom which industry 
offers t hem eqmes the readiness to migrate to other areas. An analysis of the 
figures lor migration between the State and India shows that the people of 
Hyderabad are more home-loving. The joint family system, social customs 
and traditions appear to have a more powerful hold than economic or other 
considerations upon the people* 

36. Classes of Migration— -The types of migration may be broadly 
classed as casual T temporary, periodic, non-permanent and permanent. 
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Tlie rural population is frequently on the move between adjoining villages, 
exchanging visits with relatives and friends. Women born in one village 
and married into another go home with their children for a brief stay. 
Newly -married wives go to their parents’ homes for accouchement. It is a 
practice among all classes of Indians, the reason being that at the time of 
travail for the first time, the mother’s care and experience will be ungrudgingly 
given* Hill tribes are not an exception to this custom. But when the girls are 
unable to go, they send for their mothers to stay with them during the critieal pe¬ 
riod of confinement. It is a source of great comfort both for the mother and 
daughter to be together at a most critical period. Selection of brides is 
another cause of casual migration. After the kharif harvest has been gather¬ 
ed in, it is customary for parents to plan the marriage of their eligible sons 
or daughters. After the celebration of the marriage, the bride, if wealthy, 
takes w ith her a retinue of servants to her husband’s home; if poor, her needy 
aunts and grannies accompany her. This kind of migration is called casual 
or accidental, and it is characterised by a preponderance of females. Such 
inter-village movement, if within the district of birth, is not taken note of 
at the Census. 

Temporary migration is when there is a demand for labour for executing 
large irrigation projects and road and railway construction. Several such 
large works had been in progress during the decade in these Dominions and 
ow ing to lack of local labour sufficient for the purpose, recruitment from the 
adjoining districts and from the neighbouring provinces had to be made. 
The Nizam Sagar Project, for instance, drew twenty per cent, of its labour 
from Bezw&da in the Madras Presidency, says the report of the Irrigation 
Department. Exodus of persons to places of pilgrimage is also regarded as 
temporary migration. A plague epidemic in the city of Hyderabad and its 
suburbs at census time scared away a number of people, some of whom migrat¬ 
ed temporarily to different places. 

Movement of people at stated intervals takes place for harvesting* graz¬ 
ing of cattle* cotton ginning and pressing, rice milling, etc., which are the 
principal agricultural operations in February requiring labour. Pasturage 
being inadequate in certain parts, graziers move out with cattle after the 
winter, as, for instance, from Nalgomla to the hilly regions of Mahbubnagar, 
while in the plains they take their animals to the riverain tracts for green 
pasture. The amount of temporary and periodic migration varies greatly 
at different seasons of the year ■ but it is usually near the maximum at the 
time whe n the tens us is ta ken. Ins ueh periodic migration males prepon derate. 

A send -permanent type of migration is the movement of 
government servants, employees of firms, domestic servants, students, 
traders and persons following learned professions* They for the most part 
of the vear live in large towns and cities to earn a living or for study, and re¬ 
turn to their permanent homes when business is slack and schools and courts 
close. To such, retention of the village connection is precious. Employment 
for women and children is comparatively scarce in towns and, therefore, 
men leave them behind in their native places. 

The tendency of certain classes of persons referred to above to settle 
down permanently is noticeable. When security of service is ensured and 
the new environment becomes congenial they convert temporary homes into 
permanent ones. Tn migration of a permanent character the proportion of 
male to female is almost identical. 

The Census Commissioner for India mentions another form of migration 
which he believes is increasing in India. lie calls it ** daily migration " 
which is the practice of living outside some large urban area and coming and 
going daily for business of one kind or another, a development which is worth 
some consideration though particulars are not available from the sche¬ 
dules. Hyderabad City is perhaps the only place in these Dominions which 
may be considered to come under this category ; but, since its limits are so 
extensive, the question of da ily migration from outside it docs not arise. 

The Census schedules, however, give no particulars as to the number of 
persons falling in the various categories of migration explained above. 


MAP OF MIGRATION. 
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37* Summary of Statistics^Thc statistics of birthplace disclose that 

only 1-7 per cent* of the State population as 
compared with 1*6 in 1921 were born outside 
the State* Of the total born elsewhere, 98 per 
cent, hail from other parts of India and the rest 
were born in other Asiatic and Western countries* 
Ninety-eight per cent* of the State population 
have been born in the districts in which they 
were enumerated, 0*S in the adjoining districts and 1*7 elsewhere* It 
shows that the State population is immobile. Against this, Hyderabad 
lias let go 33!,801 persons of both sexes to other parts of India alone, 
the net loss to our State being 87,066* In the preceding decade 
the Hyderabad State lost by emigration to places outside India 167,807 
persons* Hyderabad migration from decade to decade may be visualised 
from the above statement. 
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Immigrant! 

Emigrants 

10351 

247JW 
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l£t21 
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It is quite apparent that during the past forty years there has been a 
steady stream of Hyderabad population flowing out of the confines of their 
native country, 

38, Migration—The number of immigrants to Hyderabad State from 
other parts of India and the number of emigrants from the Dominions of 
Hyderabad to other areas of India are given in subsidiary tables III and IV 
appended to this chapter. The movement of population is well illustrated 
by the map facing this page. The red arrow shows the origin of immigrants* 


Every Province and State contributes to the population and the large 
suppliers are : — 
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39* Bombay—Bombay immigrants are now more in number than in the 

preceding decade ; but in comparison with 1901 
or 1911, their inflow ) s consi derably restri cted. 
Seventy-seven per cent, of Bombayites are 
found in the districts of Marat h warn adjacent to 
the Bombay Presidency, Osmanahad having the 
largest number of them. Eighteen per cent, have 
>een enumerated in the City of Hyderabad and the rest arc scattered over the 
remaining Telangana districts. The sex proportion of Bombay immigrants 
in the Hyderabad City i s almost equal* In the Marathwara di stricts it varies. 
In the twonnH districts of Aurangabad and Gulbarga and thecotton centre of 
OsmanabacL, female population is greater t ban that of male pointing to the 
presence of a large number of women, some as labourers and Others as 
wives having married men of their own race in these parts. In AdUabad 
district 1,829 persons of Bombay origin are found, 4 men being twice as many 
as women* 

Against this, we have 170,076 Hyderabadia enumerated in the British 
jurisdiction as well as in the States of the Bombay Presidency. As compar¬ 
ed with 1921 there has been a fall of nearly fifty thousand, due to the ge¬ 
neral depression which has caused a shorter seasonal demand for labour 
everywhere, 
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The conditions of labour in the Bombay City, which generally absorbs 
a large bulk of Hyderabad emigrants, had been 
seriously disturbed during the decade by communal 
riots, strikes in industrial concerns and boycott 
movements and, therefore* the flow has been greatly 
mitigated, Sholapur Ahmedabad, Bombay City 
and Poona Cantonment are some of the chief places 
to which Hyderabad is migrate. But the net result of migration between 
these two contiguous Provinces is in favour of Bombay, Hyderabad losing 
102,018 of her citizens* 

40. C.P* and Berar —The Central Provinces and Berar, which are conti¬ 
guous to oar State, are another source of immigration. 
The proportion of male to female is 10 to 6. Three 
thousand arc found i n the Hyderabad City and the 
rest mostly in the four districts adjacent, to the 
Central Provinces namely Aurangabad* Parbhatu, 
Nander and Adilabad* The presence in Aurangabad of 
twice as many females as there arc males is proof of 
the periodic labor movement to the cotton factories there. In Adilabad 
district the Belampalli Collieries attract labourers from the Central Provinces. 

Emigration from Hyderabad State to the Central Provinces and Berar has 
been practically steady during the past three decades 
as is noticeable from t he marginal statement. There 
is undoubtedly a very close affini ty between the people 
of both the areas, warranting a steady flow out of about 
92,000 per decade* 
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41. Madras -Madras has furnished the largest number of immigrants to 

the State population, and it is significant that they 
appear to be more or less of a semi-permanent cha¬ 
racter as the proportion of male to female is 3 to 1. 
Nearly ninety per cent * of Madras immigrants are 
fou nd i n the il istriets adjoin i n g the Mad ras Pres lden - 
cv. Hyderabad City has accounted for seventeen 
per cent, of Madras born. The Railway Offices and 
trade in Secunderabad are the principal avenues of 
employment for them* There is also a large student population in schools 
and colleges and for that reason the proportion of male to female is 3 to 1. 
Warangal district has 22,692 persons belonging to Madras Presidency. The 
Sin^areni mines and the irrigation project under construction account for a 
large number of Madrasis Nalgonda, adjoining Bezwadft and Guntur 
districts, has enumerated 10,364 Madras born, of whom only a fifth are women. 
The circumstances under which Adilabad district has received such a large 
number as 52,412, with a sex ratio of 5 males to I female, it is difficult to 
guess. 


The number of immigrants from Hyderabad to Madras is 58.4TO or an 

increase of 18,160 over the preceding decade* The 
excess of immigration over emigration has meant a 
gain to Hyderabad of 74,476 person s bom i n Madras. 
The emigrants are composed practically of an equal 
number o f males and fc males . From which distnets 
of this State they moved it is not ascertainable. 
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42. Dist ant P r o v i n ces — The flow of popu lat ion betwee n Hydera bad and 
Bombay on the one hand and Hyderabad, Central Provinces and Berar and 
Madras on the Other is characterised by two tilings; one is the excess of emigra¬ 
tion and the other the distribution of immigrants very largely in the dis¬ 
tricts of the State bordering the respective provinces. But the movement 
of the population betw een Hyderabad and three of the distant provinces* 
namely the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab and Rajputana, 
is all the other way about. There is a larger volume of immigration than 
12* 
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emigration and a pronounced concentration of the incomers in the City of 
Hyderabad, 

Eighty-three per cent, of the United Provinces immigrants to these 
Dominions", as compared with 84 per cent, in the previous decade, are to be 
found in the City, There are three females to every five males among them. 

The number of Hyderabad natives enumerated in the United Provinces 

is increasing. During the decade it was 3,752 as 
against 1,786 in 1021 and 1,340 in 1911. Persons 
horn in Hyderabad State do not go north in search 
of employment hut some are pilgrims to Benares 
and other sacred places and some are students of 
the Aligarh University and of the Hindu University at Benares while others 
may be regarded as on a visit to their relatives. 

The natives of the Punjab enumerated in Hyderabad arc 3,731,01' whom 

2,220 are males. In the City limits 2,882 consisting 
of 2,210 mules and 672 females have been counted. 
Of these 1,107 persons (812 males and 265 females) 
represent the British military population. Civilians 
are 1,398 males and 877 females. Business and 
service in the public administrative departments 
are probably the principal attraction tot lie people of sack a distant Province, 

Persons born in Hyderabad but enumerated in the Punjab are given in 
the margin. 

The steadily decreasing number eloquently speaks 
that the Punjabis are gradually settling down in Hyder¬ 
abad, 

I he Hajputana Agency has contributed to Hyderabad 6,608 persons, or 
1,438 less than in the previous decade. Besides, Ajmer-Merwara sent in 
1,525. Nearly half of them are in the City, with a sex ratio of 5 males to 4 
females. The natives of Hajputana found in the Dominions arc- very largely 
merchants and bankers. They have established business in various parts of 
the country and as money-lenders some of them have vested interests to safe¬ 
guard, Many of them arc alone here, the ir womenfolk 
being left at home. The number of immigrants has 
not lceabl y fal len off si ncc 1911, A third of the number 
of immigrants this time are in Hyderabad City, with as 
many females as there are males, and the rest are distri¬ 
buted in the cotton tracts of Marathwara, notably 
in Aurangabad district. Against 6,608 immigrants, we have only 200 emi¬ 
grants from Hyderabad to that part of India. 

Among the Indian States. Mysore appears to have a great affinity to 
Hyderabad. Sixty-two per cent, of Mysoreans are 
to be found in the City of Hyderabad, The cotton 
districts of Aurangabad and Qsmanabad have a large 
number of persons of Mysore birth. The ratio of 6 
females to every 10 males suggests that they are a 
non - permanent populat ion. 

Emigration of Hyderabad-born to Mysore is very significant as far as 
the numbers ore concerned. They are exhibited in the marginal statement. 

Bangalore is the nearest sanatorium. Its salubrious 
climate attracts a number of persons needing recupera¬ 
tion of health. The town also provides ideal conditions 
of settlement for pensioners. The schools and colleges, 
there draw' students of both sexes from Hyderabad, 
Of the emigrants recorded this time 2,384 are males 
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The other places in India, with which migration has taken place in small 
numbers, are Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Qrisa. Burma, Delhi, the North West 
Frontier Province, Gwalior and French and Portuguese Settlements in 
India, Assam and Burma draw- a part of their labour from this side of the 
Deccan also. 

43, Foreign Migration—Foreign migration may he classified into Asia¬ 
tic and non-Asia tic, 2,238 persons with a sex proportion of 3 males to 2 
females arc drawn from Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Malaya, Afghanistan. 
China, Nepal and Other places of Asia. Of these only 23 hail from British 
possessions. Non-Asiatics number 2,543, of whom 2,086 trace their origin to 
the United Kingdom and Ireland, 238 to the continent of Europe, 4 to Africa 
92 to America, 21 to Australia, besides 58 whose birthplaces have not been 
specified. The number of Hyderabadb enumerated outside India is 280, 

44. Internal Migration The movement of people from one natural 
division to another is by no means restricted. As pointed out in the first 
chapter the division of the State into two parts is purely on a geological basis. 
Ethnologically the country may be parcelled out into three divisions, but 
migration of persons from one area to another is absolutely unrestricted. 
Overlapping is. therefore, so extensive and freedom of movement of persons so 

unhindered that it seems illogical to call a 
person a migrant if he is found at Census 
time in a Telangana ’village, a few miles 
away from his Mara+hw'ara home. He is not 
a migrant in the sense of the term in which 
it is understood and used in European 
countries. The Census of England and Wales does not treat of the move meat 
of population between the northern and southern, central and eastern counties 
into which England is geographically dh icled* However, it has been 
the practice in previous years and the Census Commissioner for India 
requires & discussion of inter divisional movement of people. An examina¬ 
tion of figures for the decade reveals that the people of Telangana have 
pcncfa&ted into the Marathwara in larger numbers than in 1921. 

While the number of Telangana migrants into Marathwara is 27 per 
cent, more, the Marathwara -bom found in Telangana have risen by 23 per 
cent. 

Aurangabad, the extreme north-western district of the State has given 
7,994 persons to Telangana, of whom 4,247 are in the City of Hyderabad, 
1,364 m Karim nagar and 1.115 in Adilabad districts, the remaining being 
found in smaller numbers in the other parts of Telangana. In return, Au¬ 
rangabad received 4,747 Telangana-born, of whom 1,929 belong to Hyderabad 
City, 1,440 to Nizam a bad and the rest to other places. 

The people of Bir do not appear to be so venturesome as Aurangahadis, 
Only in two places of Tela gana do we find natives of Bir in some numbers, 
namely, the City of Hyderabad (1,037) and Adilabad (1,854), as against 
3,188 emigrants* to Telangana. Bir received 1,032 persons from the other 
side. The Nander-bom have spread out into all the Telangana districts in 
large or small numbers, their noteworthy movement being to wards Adilabad 
(4,794), which is close by. The southern part of Nandcr is very largely 
Telangana and the administrative boundary is no barrier to social intercourse 
of persons between the part of Namier in Marathwara and the Telangana 
tracts adjacent to it. But from the Census point of view such movement of 
persons either for business or pleasure is regarded as migration. Eighteen 
thousand of them are to be found in the City of Hyderabad and a like number 
in Atraf-i-Baida, Nizam abad, an adjacent Telangana district, received a 
contingent of 1,332 persons from that district, Parbhani has been as spar¬ 
ing as Bir in letting her people go to Telangana, except to Adilabad, Out 
of '1717 emigrants, 53 per cent, have gone to Adilabad district and in return 
for the outgoing number, Parbhani took in 6,899 from Telangana, of whom 
42 per cent, trace their origin to the City of Hyderabad and 18 per cent, to 
Nizamabad. Giilbarga, owing to its nearness to the metropolis and good rail 
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and road communication, and also to the fact that the City of Gulharga 
is a pilgrim centre for Muslims, has drawn a large population from other 
parts ; a third of whom hail from the capital of the State, their number 
being €,658. The movement between Gulharga and Mahbubnagar is strik¬ 
ingly large owing to their contiguity, the number being 7,326 immigrants 
and 8,798 emigrants. Osmanabad, as an important trade centre, keeps the 
people engaged at home but some have gone to Adilabad ,the number being 1,192 
out of a total emigrant population of 2,885 to Telangana. Her loss is almost 
counterbalanced by the new arrivals in the Qsmanabad district from Te¬ 
langana numbering 2,008* From Baichur 5,704 persons have gone to 
Telangana districts in return fur 20,985 persons who migrated to Raichur 
district. Of the latter number, 19,000 have been from the adjoining district 
of Mahbubnagar. Beginning from winter the river Kistna is fordable at 
several places and movement of people for trade, pilgrimage or the 
grazing of cattle in the riverain tracts is easy. Next to Gulhaiga, Bidar 
is foremost in providing outlets for its population into the Telangana area. 
The neighbouring district of At raf-i-Baida and the Capital enumerated 4,098 
and 3,962 persons respectively, who were born in Bidar district* To 
Medak went 1,900 and to Adilabad 1,669 persons, the total Bidarls in Te¬ 
langana being 13,366* For this loss Bidar was compensated by Telangana 
to the tune of 10,165, largely from Medak, the City of Hyderabad, Nizam&bad 
and Nalgonda, Bidar is an important grain mart and the new railway 
service offers facilities for ingress and egress, 

45. Inter-district Migration -Enough has been said about the inter- 
di vi s i onal m i grat i o n a nd therefore inter- di strict movement of person s n eed not 
be dealt with in detail. But one or two districts which have special attract 
tions for an inflow' of population may be referred to, Adilabad district has 
considerably augmented its natural population by immigration during the 
decade. Early in the decade a scheme for the colonisation of the district was 
notified and people from various parts of the State were eagerly looking 
forward to its fruition. Then came the construction of a railway through that 
district, which was completed before the Census took place. Among the 
districts which contributed very largely to the population of that area, may 
be mentioned Karimnagar, Nizamab&d anti Nander. The Karimnagar- 
born in Adilabad have been reckoned to be 21,898, with a sex ratio of 3 males 
to 4 females, 

WarangaL which commands a wider railway system than any other part 
of these Dominions, a colliery and a pilgrim centre, rice cultivation and 
irrigation projects, drew- in among others 19,572 from Karim nagar and 14,767 
persons from Nalgonda. The proportion of male to female is 5 to 4 in the 
case of the former and 3 to 4 in that of the latter. 

Nizamabad district, which was the scene of a large irrigation scheme 
during the decade* attracted 19,069 persons of both sexes, of whom 7,150 
were from Karimnagar, 4,257 from Medak, 2,118 from the City of Hyder¬ 
abad and 1,332 from Nander. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the movement of population bet ween 
the natural divisions and between districts does not appear to have been 
influenced solely by economic factors, except perhaps in the case of 
Hyderabad City, which is the centre of gravity. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.—Migration between Natural Divisions 
(Actual Figures) compared with 1921* 
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Natural Division in which born 






Telimgana 

^larathwara 

1 

2 

3 



fi«8 

320,192 

66,119 

Tetahj'ana 

* 9 * * * * 

XlBOl* * 

6,251,087 

■138,221 



fl931** 

82,312 

6,719,732 

Ma rath warn 

« ■ P * * * 

\l021*. 

58,066 

5,895,115 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV,- Migration between the State and other parts of India* 


Province or State 

liuini^nmti into (lie Hyderabad State 

Emigrants from the Hyderabad. Stale 

Excess (-f-) Or Deficiency 
(— ) of Immigration over 
Emigration* 

inni 

1031 

Variation 

1031 | 1821 

Variation 

1931 

1921 

I 

3 

0 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Total *. 

Provinces * * 

Ajmer-Merwarn 

Andamans end Nicobar 
Islands 

Aft&atu - ■ ■■ 

Baluchistan 

Bihar and Orissa » > 

Bengal 

Bombay *. 

Burma 

Central Province* A Flerar * 
Coorg 

Madras 

TS, W, Frontier Province * * 
Delhi 

Punjab 

L 1 * F. of Afln and Oudli . * 
Srates and Agencies 
Baluchistan (Districts nnd 
Administered Territories.) 
Barods 

Bombay State* *. 

Central India Agency (in' 
dutliiiK Gwalior) * + 

Central Brovi nces Sta tea 
Cochin *- ** 

Kashmir 

Mysore 

Punjab States . - 
Rajputauii Agency 
Travaneort 

United Provinces States . ■ 
French and Portuguese 
Settlements ** 

India Unspecified ** 

24i,6S I 
229,123 
1,525 

5 
21 

564 

313 

67.734 

IQS 

14,239 

6 

132,952 

154 

949 

3.(90 

7.236 

12,523 

21 

37 

324 

1.275 

31 

42 

2,869 

541 

6,605 

23 

752 

197,127 

188*003 

2,040 

'2 

5 

580 

203 

00*468 

210 

25,410 

15 

84,143 

337 

1,112 

1*301 

0*302 

12,002 

40 

108 

tas 

511 

12 

2,581* 

317 

B,W6 

80 

81 

154 

i,sis 

+ 44,524 

+- 40,030 

1,421 

— 2 

+ "si 

- 10 

+ 20 

-f 7,200 

- 108 

11,127 
— 0 

+ 4&,wn 

— S3 

— 103 

4- 1,880 

+ 024 

+ 4oa 

— 25 

— 101 

+ 

+ 704 

-f 31 

+ SO 

+ 2 »n 

+ 224 

— 1,438 

— 2 

+ 671 

- 154 

- 1,81# 

333.955 

319,200 

450 

7 
389 
150 
46 & 
349 
161,667 
939 
91,065 
21 
53,476 

278 

707 

3,734 

14,755 

204 

8,409 

1.553 

13 

19 

4,224 

90 

200 

25 

18 

364,934 

345*122 

2,108 

44 

100 

241) 

371 

380 

200,842 

404 

00,030 

23 

40,313 

321> 

351 

1*115 

1,606 

10*513 

207 

12,410 

2,030 

0 

7 

3,335 

" 453 
SO 
40 

i i i ++++ i ii i + 1 i i +1 ++1 ++1 + [ in 

tg&KsSs* "1 §6 g'SSaisiSS'aissS^ §§3 

- 92,304 

- 90,077 

- 1,075 

- 7 

- 384 

- 129 

+ 9 * 

- 536 

834 

- 75,776 

15 

+ 74,476 

+ J84 

* 67/ 

+ 2,483 

+ 3,552 

2,227 

+ 21 

167 

- 8,085 

- 278 

+ IS 

+ n 

- 1.355 

4- 451 

+ 6*403 

-r 3 

+ 734 

- /67.507 

- 102*329 

-f 333 

- 42 

- 155 

- 240 

+ 200 

- oo 

- 14,374 

- 281 

- 05,514 

- 131 

+ *8,827 

- 02 

+ 701 

+ 186 

+ MM 

— 7,524 

+ «J 

oo 

— 12,178 

— 2,*28 

9 

4- 5 

— 740 

+ 317 

+ 7y59l 

- 20 

+ 41 

+ 154 

+ 1,01 B 

























































CHAPTER IV. 
AGE. 


46, Statistical Reference.—The statistics of age distribution of the 
population of this State arc given in Imperial Table VII in three parts. 
Similar information for European and allied races is to be found in table XIX 
in two parts, and for certain selected castes in table VIII. Ten subsidiary 
tables of comparative figures, exhibiting salient features of the main 
statistics, are appended to this chapter. 

47, Accuracy of Statistics. — The enumerators were instructed to enter 
the number of years to the nearest birthday as the nearest age 1 in years' known, 
noting “0 11 for infants less than six months old and 1 i 7 ' for infants over 
six months. The difference between the above and the instruction given in 
19*21 is that in the previous census the enumerators were required to enter t he 
number of years which each person had completed and to denote children 
under one year with the word 4 infant. 

However intelligible the instruction, no claim can be made for the accu¬ 
racy of the age returns. The enumerator and the enumerated here are the 
counterparts of those found in other parts of India in regard to general know¬ 
ledge. If" as a matter of fact there exists '’in England and Wales 
« an appreciable number of people who are in real ignorance of their true age ?,+ 
there is little chance in Hyderabad State for ascertaining the age of persons 
even approximately. If the head of a family could not. state his own age 
much less would he be competent to give that of his wife, children or of his 
other dependants* 

In the ease of children superstition plays no insignificant part. The 
mother eoukl not be easily persuaded to give the age of her child and would 
not even let the enumerator see the child. Therefore, the number shown 
under * 0 * and * 1 3 is very largely a guess and more unreliable than any 
other in the 1—5 year age group. 

Apart from the ignorance of the masses the enumerator has to contend 
with the tendency of the educated few to state their ages in even numbers or 
in multiples of 5 or 10 ; of the unmarried girls and elderly bachelors to under¬ 
state for obvious reasons, and of the old to overstate in order to enhance the 
dignity of age. This is not peculiar to India alone. The Census Commis¬ 
sioner of England and Wales for 1021 says that " the heaping of the population 
at the round number ages will recur so long as such ignorance remains, what¬ 
ever precautions arc taken during the enumeration," One consoling factor, 
however, is that such errors and misstatements as have been pointed out 
above are constant from census to census and, therefore, deductions which 
are drawn from comparative figures are not without value. 

Hitherto, when tabulating the age figures, the ages of people by single 
years were given. For practical use and for application to particular loca¬ 
lities such individual figures were combined into groups of five, ten or twenty 
years or other groups for special studies. But for reasons of expediency, 
except for the first hvc years, all the others have been cast into quinary 
groups so that if it is desired to ascertain the numbers in any other age groups 
only approximate results can be expected and these can be obtained by 
graphical methods. For this purpose the summation diagram suggested 
by Whipple is most convenient; — 

* England and Woles Census Report for H>21, 
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Summation of ages by Whipple's method* 

Millions 



is 


14 


13 


12 


If 


1C 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 - 


2 


J 


O 


0-1 -5 -10 —15 -20 -25 —30 —35 -40 -45 -50 -55 —60 -65 —70 
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Population* 


Age group 

Number 

i 

Ages 

Summation 

Number 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0— 1 .. 



437,224 

O™ 1 

487,224 

30 

1—2 * * 



483,250 

0—*■ 5 

2,428,210 

16’ 8 

2— 3 .. 



400,300 




3— 4 *. 



475,857 

o—io 

4,180,232 

28*9 

4 — 5 .. 



530,402 

O — 15 

5*701,713 

39*0 

5—10 .. 



1,758*013 

0—20 

7*056*103 

48-9 

10—15 .. 



1,575*481 

0—25 

8,417*018 

58-3 

15—20 .♦ 

m , 


1,204,300 

0—30 

0,676,800 

070 

20—25 *. 



1,300,045 




25—30 . , 



1,250,758 

0—35 

10,737*175 

74 ‘3 




1,000,300 

0—40 

11,027,018 

80-5 

35 —M) . . 

* P 


880*841 

0—15 

12,382,770 

858 

40—15 ** 



755,754 




45—50 . . 



503*770 

0 — 50 

12,070,540 

89’ 8 

AO—55 ., 



473*350 

0—55 

13,449*890 

98-1 

55—80 .. 



351*880 

o—oo 

13,801*750 

950 

00—05 . . 



288*600 

0—05 

14,000,365 

07-0 

65—70 . . 

* # 

■> m 

150,088 

o — .70 

14*241,053 

08 6 

70 and aver 


** 

105,005 

70 and over 

105,095 

1 4 


Total 


14,486,148 

* * 

14*430*148 

100-0 


The figures in column 4 have been plotted in the chart opposite and the 
number in any age group desired can be approximately determined, Let us, 
for example, suppose that the number of persons in ages between 36 and 42 is 
required. The diagram shows that 10,950,000 are less than 36 years old 
and about 11,800,000 less than 42 years old. The group thus contains, 
11,800,000—10,950,000 or 850,000 persons. 

4S. Age distribution. —In considering the age distribution of the popula¬ 
tion it should be borne in mind that in itself it is nothing more than a resultant 
distribution from the effect of factors operating over practically the whole of 
the preceding fifty to seventy years so that the numbers in several age groups 
in 1931 are survivors of the births which have occurred since, say 1860. arid, 
therefore, the present age distribution is due to the variations in the number 
bom in successive years* It is unnecessary to reiterate the natural conditions 
that governed the births and deaths during the past three quarters of a century 
and more. They have been alluded to in the first chapter* Nor is it neces¬ 
sary to go over the ground again of emigration and immigration* which arc 
additional Factors affecting the population. The question has been broadly 
discussed in Chapter III. Therefore, a graphical presentation of the age dis¬ 
tribution of the population in quinary groups since 1911 will suffice—vide 
chart overleaf. 


[Churl, 
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CHAPTER IV.— AGE 


From the chart it is quite apparent that the present age distribution is 
much in accord with the normal tendency* namely a gradual decrease at each 
succeeding age. There is. however* a noticeable irregularity at 20-25. The 
rise at that point may be ascribed to the influence of two factors, ufe.» the 
tendency of young people in their teens* who are married, to exaggerate their 
acres asa mark of distinction* and the Influx of immigrants of that age. 

ES 


(OOO'S OMITTED] 
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One striking feature of the 1031 curve is that it commences with a maxi¬ 
mum while that of 1921 begins with a great dip showing the disastrous decline 
in the birth rate. It may be traced very largely to the ill-effects of the in¬ 
fill enza epidemic of 1918 on persons of the productive ages and on the infants. 

The proportionate number of males and females enumerated at various 
ages compared with the corresponding numbers in 1921 and 1911 is shown 
in separate charts* 
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CHAPTER IV. — AGE 


/ 


49. Children.—The variation in the number of children under 5 years of 
age enumerated at various censuses clearly proves that the degree of fecundity 

1931 - -— 

Females. 1921 -- 

1911. 
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is closely associated with the social and economic factors obtaining in the 
interim period. In 1891 children below five formed 13 percent, of the total 
population in 1901. 12 1 percent; in 1911, lit per cent: in 1921 1 12 1 per 
cent* and this time 13 5 per cent. 

Female children always represented 52 per cent, of the total at all cen¬ 
suses, except in 1901 and 1921 when they formed .71 per cent. The excess 
of female children over male of that age is noticeable in all communities. Hut 
before entering the next period of life 5-10 the number of girls markedly 
shrinks. The natural law becomes operative, namely that the cause of death 
during the earlier age groups is selective, eliminating the weak and unworthy 
and leaving the strong. General neglect of children of the female sex, carlv 
marriages premature childbirth and successive childbirth at short intervals 
probably account for such a serious loss of female children. The loss sustained 
by Zoroastrians is the heaviest. Fifty-seven per cent, of their girls under 5 
years do not live to reach the next higher age group. Arya Samajtsts lose 
50 per cent ; Tribalsand Adi-Hindus 35 per cent, each, Christians *H percent., 
Brahmanic Hindus and Sikhs 83 per cent, each, Muslims 31 per cent* and 
Jains 30 per cent. The actual figures for comparison arc ;— 


Ages 

Zoros. 

Ary as 

Tribes 

Adi- 
^ Hindus 

Christ¬ 

ians 

Br. 

Hindu* 

Sikhs 

Muslims 

Tains 

0—5 ,. 

97 

34(3 

50,598 

328,774 

12,043 

841,934 

35S 

120,903 

1.605 

5 —10 

43 

170 

30,419 

148,100 

0 r 3l9 

500,719 

240 

87,900 

1.170 


This is the age period where a very considerable number disappear by the 
trap-doors that fie concealed in the bridge of human life, Addison in “The 
Vision of Mirza ’’ describes the bridge of human life in the following manner 
“ The bridge thou secst, said he, is L human life f ; consider it attentively. 
Upon a more leisurely survey of it l found that it consisted of three score 
and ten entire arches with several broken arches which, added to those that 
were entire, made up the number about an hundred. As I was counting the 
arches, the genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches ; but that a great flood swept away the rest and left the bridge in 
the ruinous condition I now beheld it* But tell me further, said he T what thou 
discoverest on it. I see multitudes of people passing over it. As 1 looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers drooping through the 
bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath it; and upon further exami¬ 
nation I perceived that there were innumerable trap-doors that Jay concealed 
in the bridge which the passengers no sooner trod upon but they fell through 
them into the tide and immediately disappeared. These hidden pitfalls 
were set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no 
sooner break through the cloud, but many of them fall into them. 55 

The high infantile mortality rate among Parsis is not a p ecu l iar feature 
of the Pars! community in this State alone. A recent writer in the " Times of 
India *% furnishing statistics, draws pointed attention to the abnormal death 
rate of children under five years among Parsis in the Bombay City. A Pnrsi 
medical practitioner there attributes it to three chief causes (!) develop¬ 
mental conditions, essentially dependent upon antenatal factors (2) diarr¬ 
hoea! diseases, and (3) respiratory diseases* The above causes arc appl (en¬ 
able not only to the highly civilized and materially advanced community of 
Zoroastrians but also to all the other castes. 

High infant mortality ratios depend generally on low economic posi¬ 
tion. such as the father’s earnings during the year immediately following the 
baby's birth, a period of unemployment and sickness of the father, 
employment of the mother during pregnancy and during the first year of 
the infant's life, lack of means and the kind of care available for the 
mother during pregnancy and confinement, and lastly housing congestion* 
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In the absence of reliable vital statistics it is not possible to detenmn 
the rate of infantile mortality in select places. During the past few year 
the public health authorities have taken steps to provide skilled rmdwiteiy 
assistance by training indigenous dais in modern methods of accouchement. 
Compulsory vaccination in infancy is another salutary measure directed 
towards protection of children against small-pox. In the city of Hyderabad 
including suburbs, some child welfare centres have been established, where 
not only infants are cared for but expectant mothers also are given advice. 

After further weeding out of the unfittest by natural causes, the population 
goes on on a sliding scale till ‘20 ; but at the next quinquennial period, 20~2n 
the immigration factor comes into play, causing an increase in the number of 
both sexes. The influx of Brahmanic Hindus and Adi-Hmdus aged 
is of both sexes, while Muslim new arrivals are all males* 

Thereafter the number declines at a measured rate. Septuagenarians 

in 1931 are not so many as m 1921* 
Twenty-two per mille of Zoroastrians, 
15 of Muslims, 11 each of Brahmanic 
Hindus and Christians and 13 per mille 
of Adi-Hindus have reached the 
Biblical limit of three score and ten, 
which Shakespeare says is that “ last 
scene’' of all, characterised by sans teeth, 
sans eyes, taste, sans everything. 


Year 

All Religion*— 

peir miUc of population 

Both iuM 

Mnlt 

Female 

1031 ** 

IT 


18 

1021 .. 

10 

IT 

20 

uni .* 

14 

19 

14 


Age Group 


Progressive Stationary Regressive 


50* Type of communities.—Sundbarg, a famous Swedish statistician, 

_has laid down, and his principle has 

been universally accepted, that a pro¬ 
gressive community should have one- 
half of its population between 15 and 
50 years ; 10 per cent* between 0 and 
15 and 10 per cent* over 50. He has 
also enunciated two other types, 


#—14 
is—id 
SO wd over 


40 

SO 

10 


S3 

SO 

IT 


m 

so 

m 


stationary anti regressive. Like the progressive type these two classes may 
have one-half of the population between 15 and 50 years but in the first and 
last periods the proportion varies. 

According to this theoiy we find that the population of the Hyderabad State 

is progressive* Compared with the figures 
for the previous censuses we get the result 
exhibited in the marginal table. What 
was more or less progressive in 1911 be¬ 
came definitely sccessivc in the next de¬ 
cade, and now the population has rallied 
mnositioTi. On the same basis wc find the 
type of some of the principal 
communities* Where the per¬ 
centage of persons between 15 
and 50 years is much less than 
50 pc-r cent* the community 
said to be secessive ; and 


Oo» 

1031 

1921 

1011 

Below II 

Vi 

88 

3T 

Between IS and SO 

SO 

40 

30 

00 and uver 

10 

13 

13 


Class 

Ages 0—14 

15—4® 

50 and over 

Dr- Hindu-; 

40 

50 

10 

A di-Hi iidlii 

41 

49 

10 

Muslims 

30 

11 

10 

Christians 

40 

&> 

10 

Ttlbw 

.10 

40 

fl 


is 


where it is greater than 50 per 
We find that the Muslim 

population is of the accessivc type; Brahmanic Hindus, Adi-Hindus and 
Christians are of the stationary type while the tribes are distinctly secessiv e* 

51. Mean Age.—'The term 41 mean age 3 ' signifies the mean age of theliving 
or the average age of the persons enumerated, and need not correspond with 
thc mcau durat.on of life or the expectation of life at birth. It may corns- 
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pond with the mean duration of life when the births and deaths exactly 
balance each other. The mean age of a community is either high or low ac¬ 
cording as the rates of births and deaths are high or low. The greater the 
proportion of children the Jess the mean age. In other words a low mean 
age means a very prolific population with many children and early dentils 
amongst adults, while a high mean age is usually the re sult of a very low 
birth'rate and a disproportionately high infantile mortality. 

The mean age for the decade as compared with that of the previous 

censuses 3s as in the marginal table :— 

In these Dominions as a whole, the mean 
age of males has been progressive though the 
rate is not uniform. The growth after 1901 
is by particularly slow degrees. The mean 
age of females suffered a set-back in 1911, 

The mean age has hitherto been higher in 
Marathwara than in Telangana both among 
males and females ; hut in the present decade Telungana males have reached 
the Marathwarn male mean age level. 


Year 

M;i If 

Fcmiilc 

1031 

20-0 

23*8 

mi 

23-0 

33*3 

mil 

25- 5 

25*11 

iflol 

75-2 

£5*1 

1801 

24-0 

24-3 



1031 

1091 

1011 

loot 

1881 

Division 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 ML 

F. 

Mara th warn 

2*-a 

23-7 

90-8 

20*5 

25*6 

25 2 


*. 

21*0 

£4*0 

Tekngsna 

21'2 

23*3 

20*4 

20*1 

24*9 

24 1 

-* 

-- 

24*4 

24*0 


One striking feature is that although the mean ages of males and females in 
both divisions are higher now than in the preceding decade they are lower than 
those in any of the other previous censuses. The epidemic of influenza of 
1918 and the periodical visitation of other infectious diseases have left a 
deep scar on the people. 

The mean age of the Muslim males is higher than that of any other 
community as shown in the subjoined table. 


Community 

1»31 

1921 

1011 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Muslims 

23*4 

25 9 

26-1 

25-0 

20*1 

253 

Hindus 

26-0 

25 ■ 8 

254 

25-2 

24-8 

25 1 

Christians 

25-7 

23 ■ 8 

25*5 

23-7 

24*3 

22-3 

Jains ,. ** 

20*3 

20 3 

26*3 

20-a 

27*2 

25*0 

Tribes 

24 0 

23*0 

21-0 

23*0 

23-3 

22-0 


The above variation at once indicates not only the degree of comfort 
and the consequent longevity which each community enjoys hut also that of 
fecundity. The tribes, on the whole, are the youngest community, then 
come Christians, followed by Hindus, Jains and Muslims, In the" ease of 
tribes, the lowest average age is due to greater fecundity and a shorter 
span of life. The Christians’ low average is to a very large extent accounted 
for by the admission into the fold of an increasingly large number of the de¬ 
pressed classes who are noted for prolificness, Jain women have a higher 
mean age than Muslim wo men, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 10,000 OF EACH SEX IN THE STATE AND 

EACH NATURAL DIVISION. 

PART 1. 




1031 

192.1 

1011 

lOfll 

IS 

n 

Age pc rind 


Malra 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

Mules 


Mules 

Females 

Males. 

Female* 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

B 

10 

11 

STATE. 

0—1 

1—2 

2 —3 
s—4 

4—3 

Total O— 3 

S—10 
10—13 
13—20 
20—23 
^5—;y> 
80—35 

03—40 
40—43 
43—30 

SO—35 

05—(10 

ISO—05 

05—™ 

Til ftnd over 

Mean AjJt 

** 

280 
SIS 
317 
315 
342 

1,572 
1,241 
1,123 
86 5 
914 
S62 
76b 
644 
534 
441 
333 
253 
201 
104 
127 

2b 9 

326 

360 

363 

344 

389 

1,782 
t ,192 

1,069 
928 
973 
884 
717 
589 
488 
381 
330 
235 
199 
toi 
142 

25 -8 

259 

144 

233 

235 

288 

1,159 

1.380 
1.279 
712 
739 
598 
878 
604 
674 
368 
529 
171 
339 
89 
181 

358 

272 

155 

256 

278 

309 

1*270 

1,502 

1,106 

700 

880 

832 

909 

497 

712 

302 

511 

138 

366 

75 

203 

25 3 

264 

ITS 

333 

291 

303 

1,369 
1,262 
1,125 
735 
790 
929 
860 
593 
741 
374 
521 
146 
328 
62 
165 

25-5 

291 

203 

370 

328 

316 

1,508 
1,273 
956 
767 
954 
901 
922 
493 
712 
281 
506 
ns 

364 

58 

191 

25 *0 

151 

204 

274 

241 

291 

1 ,161 

1.332 

1 A03 
755 
715 
923 
950 
604 
751 
354 
510 
164 

478 

25-2 

165 

222 

306 

274 

307 

1*274 

1,275 

1.117 

775 

893 

965 

976 

523 

719 

286 

511 

137 

549 

25 l 

268 

219 

333 

298 

311 

1,429 
1,331 
1,078 
723 
806 
97 L 
914 
558 
738 
323 
497 
119 

' 513 

24’6 

297 

251 

374 

342 

328 

1,592 

1,325 

890 

780 

983 

915 

933 

441 

702 

236 

495 

92 

" 617 

24*3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE T*—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 10,000 OF EACH SEX IN HI- STATE 

AND EACH NATURAL DIVISION. 

PART II* 



1081 

102 

\ 

1911 

1001 

1801 

Age Period 

Mules 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

iJ 

0 

4 

B 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Teluiiganu 










1,550 
1,361 
975 
845 
3,135 
1,482 
652 
24*0 

0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—Ml 

40—00 
m and over 

51™ Age 

1.577 

1,234 

1,107 
88= 
3,178 
1.590 
429 
24’2 

1,825 

1.165 
1,048 

953 

3.166 
1,339 

454 
23-3 

1,103 
1.380 
1.373 
762 
3,077 
1,707 
593 
20 4 

1,221 
1.577 
1,159 
751 
3,065 
1,616 
610 
20 1 

1,374 
1,309 
1.172 
761 
3,091 
1,713 
580 
24 9 

1.532 
1,330 
S81 
795 
3,181 
1,557 
624 
24 4 

^304 

1,291 

807 

5^598 

2*765 

1,084 

840 

5311 

1,386 

1,367 
1,174 
788 
3,135 

1,604 
546 
24-4 

tfarstbwara* 










1,627 
1,292 
8,818 
725 
3,389 
1,562 
587 
24-9 

[J—5 I. 

5—10 

10—13 

15—20 

00—HI 

40—00 

CO and owe 

Menu Age < 

1.56S 

1,248 
1,139 
844 
3,193 
1,572 
436 
24-2 

],737 

1,322 

1,071 

900 

3,159 

1.480 
431 
23-7 

1*219 
1,381 
1,178 
658 
3 t 165 
1,778 
621 
20 6 

8321 

1.422 

1,050 

646 

3,172 

1 ,709 
679 
20-S 

1,364 

1,213 

1,077 

70S 

3,254 

1,8 54 
530 
2$ 6 

*,4S8 
1,216 
929 
738 
3.357 
1,671 
601 
25- 2 

2,675 

1,315 

705 

5.305 

2^341 

1*149 

713 

5 J97 

1*465 

1,300 
995 
669 
3,347 
1,739 
485 
24-6 


14 * 
















































































































































SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 10,000 OF EACH SEX IN EACH MAIN RELIGION 


Age Period 

1941 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1*81 

1*01 

Main 

Fr males 

liafas 

Female* 

Male* 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

Mala 

Females 

Mules 

Female* 

I 

2 

9 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

Hindus 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10+000 

10,000 

10,600 

10,000 

10,000 

(0,000 

1 

1.000 

10,000 

0—5 


1,511 

1,773 

1,150 

1,250 

i,a*i 

1+51* 

1.173 

1.2*5 

1+445 

1,600 

1,322 

1.47 

5—10 


1.2:12 

1,100 

1+3*1 

1,606 

1,2U1 

1,26* 

1,311 

1,2*1 

1,330 

1 328 

1,282 

1,284 

10—15 


1,120 

1*000 

1+281 

1,100 

1+123 

040 

1.310 

1,117 

] ,066 

805 

1,237 

1,085 

15—20 

. - 

*72 

028 

714 

00+7 

734 

7(HL 

753 

778 

72 i 

777 

7*5 

701 

20—10 

.. „ 

3,21U 

8,148 

'8,119 

3,110 

3,171 

3,274 

8,m 

3+350 

8.286 

8+262 

a, 2 Ti 

3,235 

■it}— m 


1.605 

1,440 

1.740 

1,070 

1,7*4 

1,021 

1+77* 

1»«50 

1,00* 

1,51* 

1,008 

1.534 

Cii) and over 


430 

400 

006 

043 

5*0 

00* 

46* 

541 

500 

Oil 

60O 

604 

Mean Age 

•- 

2601 

25*0 

25-8 

25 4 

25-2 

21'* 

25-1 

25-1 

24*3 

24 r 2 

24’4 

24-4 

Muslim* 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,006 

1(1,000 

10,000 

10+000 

(0.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 


1.544 

1.708 

1.144 

1,273 

1,220 

1,350 

1*031 

1,164 

1,203 

1+442 

1.105 

1,060 

5—10 

• ■' 

1/200 

1,1*3 

1,311 

1,41* 

1,211 

1,250 

1,204 

1.380 

1,262 

1+880 

1.1*0 

1,0^ 

10—15 

• . 

1,002 

1,053 

3.2*0 

1,0*0 

1,137 

1,015 

1,2W 

1,117 

1,011 

*80 

1,170 

7«t 

15—20 

* » 

032 

OOP 

731 

733 

701 

TOO 

7fl* 

743 

747 

M.H 

781 

004 

20 — U> 


5,15* 

0,284 

3,171 

3,158 

3,101 

3,257 

3,282 

3.341 

6+388 

8,307 

3,884 

2+641 

40—00 

, * 

1.611 

1,400 

1,724 

1,040 

1, *20 

1,048 

i,3i h» 

1,610 

1,767 

1,505 

1+743 

1*8.21 

00 and over 

* , 

446 

453 

053 

0*0 

648 

077 

505 

880 

582 

676 

023 

2+562 

Mean Age 

** 

86'4 

23 0 

20- 1 

25-0 

26-3 

253 

200 

253 

23-0 

25- 1 

26 8 

26-2 

Christian* 

i * 

10,000 

10,000 

10+000 

10,000 

10,000 

L 0,000 

10,000 

10+000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 


1,587 

1,75* 

MM6 

1,28(1 

1,23(1 

1,508 

1,061 

1,341 

1,086 

1,480 

041 

1*630 

5—10 

* , 

3,171 

1,150 

1.427 

1,67(1 

1,2(12 

1+410 

1,142 

1,490 

1,107 

1,415 

088 

1*445 

30—15 

+ - 

3,350 

1,017 

1,826 

1.2*5 

1,002 

1+135 

1,071 

1,234 

801 

1,133 

871 

1*136 

15—20 

* * 

020 

«ei 

7*3 

*17 

72* 

iron 

710 

1*014 

080 

1*087 

tiOO 

1,047 

20—40 

+ + 

3,253 

a,27i> 

3,428 

3,1*3 

a,0(io 

3,207 

4,302 

3.27.7 

4,835 

3,273 

5.060 

3,(73 

40—50 

+ + 

1,517 

L40S 

1,515 

1,305 

1,4-41 

1,254 

1,301 

1.317 

1,154 

1,204 

1*260 

1+260 

00 anti over 


462 

427 

470 

454 

531 

4(2 

384 

3123 

820 

3t» 

Bfri 

420 

Mean Age 

** 

25-7 

28S 

25-fl 

28-7 

24-3 

22'3 

24 0 

23-4 

24-0 

' 22 "2 

25'8 

20-* 

Jain* 

-- 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10+000 

(0,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10+000 

0—5 


1,43:1 

1,051 

07* 

1+154 

1J0W 

1,350 

084 

1.100 

1,072 

1,394 

1,078 

1.142 

5—30 


1,207 

l.KK) 

t ,107 

1+298 

1+0*5 

1+201 

1,015 

1.15* 

1,02- 

1+137 

038 

1,030 

10—35 


1.005 

1,110 

1,102 

1,084 

1+128 

002 

1,248 

1,125 

1+096 

015 

040 

875 

15—20 

. 

*02 

050 

SHJ 

807 

772 

005 

*40 

*01 

760 

318 

700 

803 

30—U) 


a,102 

3,000 

8.230 

3.2*1 

3.353 

3,305 

3+413 

3*457 

3,532 

3,447 

3+0*2 

3,505 

411—00 

v f 

1,750 

1,550 

1,889 

1,000 

1,070 

1,664 

1+0*0 

1,750 

1.061 

1,020 

1,9)5 

1,790 

00 and over 


401 

400 

(3*0 

710 

028 

614 

S(iej 

510 

555 

600 

012 

340 

Mean Age 

** 

20 -a 

26'8 

20'8 

20-3 

27 -2 

25-0 

23‘8 

25 7 

27-1 

25'0 

27-2 

27-0 

Tribal a 

** 

10,000 

10,000 

10+000 

10,000 

10,000 

10+000 

10,000 

10,000 

S 0+000 

(0+000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 


1+908 

2,140 

1,434 

1,647 

1,021 

1,007 

1,277 

1.586 

1+601 

1*708 



5 — 10 

■ -■ 

1,44* 

1+501 

1,550 

1,500 

1,560 

1+6*2 

1,533 

1*460 

1+540 

1+458 



10—15 

. . 

1,170 

1+120 

1,250 

1,14(8 

1,193 

00* 

1.2*8 

1,147 

1,(00 

1+032 



15—20 

. . 

77* 

334 

502 

705 

66* 

050 

705 

881 

581 

672 



20—10 

* «. 

2,030 

2,002 

2,884 

2,001 

2,015 

3,101 

8*112 

3+215 

2,039 

0.123 



40—60 

- #■ 

3,882 

1,188 

1,003 

1/105 

1+551 

1,258 

1,661 

1*869 

1,70(1 

(.422 



00 and Over 

+ » 

084 

80S 

579 

660 

502 

5BS 

431 

462 

523 

502 



Mean Aje 

* - 

24 0 

23-0 

84-6 

23-0 

23-3 

aa*o 

4 

23'3 

£2’ * 

241 

“•* 

“ 

** 
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CHAPTER IV*— AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III-Age distribution of LOOO of each «* In certain rasie*. 


Caste 


Sinks—number per tniTle aged 


Females—number per miUt aged 


0—6 T— ia 


14 — 16 


IT—« 


4-t * over 


0—6 


7—13 


14—16 


BRAHMAN tC 

HINDU 

1. Bender 

2. Bhoi * 

3. Brahman 

4. Dhobi 
G. Hiijjmn 
o. Jttlnhi 
7* Kalul . 

8. Knpu * 
ft, Kmnbttai 

10. Noll .. 

11. Kaninti 

12. Kahjilriyn 

13. Kurina 

14. Ding-aval 

15. Ldhitr 
18. Marathn 
17* Paiicbu.1 
18. Sunur 
10. S Lit flr . 

20. Tdu^U 
21* Tell 

22. Uppnm 

23, YijWabnJmuin 
2 i, U ntldar 

25, Yadava 

ADLHINDU. 

28. Dber . 

25. Sliulign 

CHRISTIAN. 

29. Indian Christian 

TRIBAL* 

20, Chenchu. 

80* Kmkali 

31. Goncl 

32. Lambada 


160 
113 
147 
TCH> 
185 
180 
188 
128 
188 
105 
163 
200 
I8fi 
150 
136 
156 
140 
165 
E 5( t 
185 
213 
105 
147 
200 
188 


157 

125 


204 


170 

189 

178 

157 


181 

122 

1118 

171 

171 

384 

107 

102 

150 
206 

151 
144 
133 
135 
182 
185 
110 

42 

152 
152 
141 

146 
170 
176 

147 


155 

151 


146 


145 

130 

153 

152 


1*7 

105 

70 

120 

112 

70 

80 

121 

m 

80 

112 

88 

113 

116 

\m 

307 

135 

84 

07 

78 

77 

55 

50 

00 

10O 


118 

120 


88 


77 

111 

126 

112 


671 

483 

410 

3K6 

409 

305 

380 

370 

301 

377 

347 

316 

335 

362 

426 

860 

375 

379 

004 

:j8ti 

37fl 

401 

-'166 

374 


407 

304 


403 


38S 

370 

344 

400 


210 

234 

242 

190 
166 
180 
220 
209 
203 
126 
107 
212 
208 
214 
240 
174 
240 
211 
222 

191 
183 
225 
217 
38* 
211 


168 

201 


161 


214 

no 

160 

170 


122 

157 

138 

134 

293 

305 

217 

15(1 

205 

200 

377 

2U 

371 

167 

170 

186 

155 

22(1 

188 

200 

243 

230 

208 

160 

177 


160 

156 


192 


158 

163 

113 

182 


182 

118 

127 

17fl 

168 

180 

172 

100 

144 

102 

1«7 

150 

201 

206 

158 

153 

1-J.- 

176 

182 

1*8 

146 

141 

175 

178 

174 


137 

154 


145 


157 

134 

155 

166 


143 

88 

147 

143 

105 
87 
01 
85 
74 
07 

115 

03 

78 

107 

SI 

M3 

120 

06 

106 
81 
01 
51 

118 
121 
101 


113 

m 


17—43 


41 & over 


10 


11 


81 


135 

04 

111 

105 


311 

377 
385 
308 
351 

378 
308 
30* 
874 
*64 

403 
3-40 
330 
342 
361 
338 
*75 
330 
340 

404 

*30 

825 

302 

303 
355 


380 

283 


426 


370 

423 

374 

375 


242 

260 

208 

149 

155 

154 

152 

107 

203 

177 
118 
191 
220 

178 
230 
160 
216 
188 
188 

177 
190 
253 
187 

178 
103 


102 

173 


150 


171 
134 
247 

172 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V,— 


Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 50 to those a&ed 15-40 : also of 
married females aged 15-40 per 180 females. 


Di d rid and 
Naluntf 

Division 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN (UOTll SEXES) 
PER 100 

PROPORTION OF PERSONS OVER SO 
PER 100 AGED 15—HJ 

NUMBER OF MAR* 
R1ED FEMALES 
AGED 15 40 PER 

1 M \T A 1 (VP 

Persons aged 15-40 

Married Females aged 

15.10 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

ALL AGES 


1981 

1931 

1911 

1001 

1031 

1921 

1011 

1901 

M* 

F* 

M 

F* 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

18 

17 

18 

19 

£0 

21 


STATE. * 

Tela.nj£unn , 

Hyderabad City 

Airflfd-Bslda 

Wanngal 

Kuimnagar 

Adilabnd 

Mwlfik 

NiMimiliBii 

Nulgomia 

Msratbwara * 

Aumn)(itM 

Bit 

Nmdcf 

Psrblumi 

GuTbarga 
thmuinbl)4 
Haiehur 

BidJir 


71 

70 

43 

79 

71 
71 
79 

71 
67 
73 
75 

72 

71 

70 

70 

79 

67 

75 

62 

34 


69 

69 

45 

65 

07 

85 

7" 

65 

64 

71 
87 

70 

72 
70 
70 

72 
03 
74 
63 

73 


68 

71 

47 

60 

75 

78 

82 

07 

05 

68 

77 

66 

08 

67 

05 

80 

05 

*15 

85 

05 


62 


174 

173 

126 

134 

162 

169 

!91 

176 

165 

162 

178 

175 

165 

172 

160 

189 

159 

187 

163 

206 


175 

175 

124 

181 

160 

237 

188 

155 

1511 

170 

163 

177 

172 

180 

187 

187 

IDO 

184 

160 

182 


157 

165 

122 

15 

177 

177 

187 

152 
150 
150 
ITS 

150 

153 
140 
148 
147 
150 
147 
181 
140 


157 


24 
26 

27 
32 

25 
24 
20 

28 

24 

25 

25 

26 

24 

29 
26 
27 
27 

30 
19 
29 


24 

24 

25 
20 

24 
22 
22 

25 

26 
24 

23 

24 

23 
33 

24 

25 
27 

24 

22 

27 


35 

34 

29 

37 

30 
3-2 
34 
39 

34 

35 

32 

35 

32 

38 
30 
30 
38 
37 
83 
30 


34 

33 

33 

33 

29 
37 
3* 

33 

30 

at 

29 

35 

30 
314 
37 

34 
40 
30 
34 

37 


31 

30 

30 

SO 

an 

28 

22 

*8 

as 

32 

so 

32 

30 

30 

310 

310 

38 

32 

32 

34 


30 

29 

29 

32 
38 
£7 
25 
35 

29 

30 
£8 

31 

28 

29 

31 

00 

37 

2(t 

33 
3*2 


29 


29 


34 

34 

55 

35 

33 

36 

34 

33 

34 

33 

35 

34 

36 

34 

36 

33 

35 

33 

34 

32 


31 

31 

33 

*2 

SO 

26 

81 

33 

02 

32 

*3 

31 

32 

31 

30 

31 
30 
01 
00 
*0 


35 

34 

35 
34 

34 

35 

34 
*5 

35 

34 
04 

36 

38 

87 

03 

37 

35 
37 
32 

36 


33 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A,—Proportion of children under It) and of person* over 60, of those 
lifted IS-40 In certain religion* j also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 


Reliftkxi and Natural Dlvinioil 

Pfopotllotl Of clliJdlTD 
( holh sexo) per EMI 

Proportion of person* over 
(10 per 100 njitd 15- W 

Number of 
married 
females Ogrd 
15-40 nude* 

»f lit) UJ't'-S 

Males 

15—10 

Kg mu les 
15-40 

Mute* 

Ffituls 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

It 

l. 

HINDU [ Brahman lc) (STATE i 

70 

171 

11 

11 

34 


TelsiiRimii •< 

M ■ 

TO 

175 

11 

12 

88 


Marat Jivnmi 

-- 

no 

107 

11 

11 

80 

2. 

ADI HINDU ((STATE) 

.. 

78 

178 

11 

10 

55 


Teiiuiijaiiu 


74 

IT6 

It 

10 



Ma nithwura , * 


T0 

181 

10 

1(1 

35 

i. 

IAIN (STATE) .. 

-■ 

67 

179 

12 

12 

S3 


Telanjnna * * 

m a. 

55 

188 

14 

10 

26 


MaramwBTn >. 

m m 

<i» 

180 

12 

12 

88 

4r 

SIKH (STATE) 


56 

ISO 

14 

12 

32 


Tt'lai ifftinn >• 


45 

1 HU 

8 

8 

::o 


Mural hwiim 


mi 

101 

20 

10 

32 

5- 

MUSLIM (STATE) 


58 

166 

11 

11 

55 


Telnnyann ** 

m m 

ftrt 

•41 

20 

IS 

87 


Mamt kiwara • , 


78 

188 

8 

4 

33 

6„ 

CHRISTIAN (STATE) 

* * 

67 

160 

10 

10 

35 


Te)anpano 


no 

107 

11 

10 

85 


JI urathvrura ,» 

■* 

72 

181 

P 

o 

34 

7. 

ZOROASTRIAN (STATE) 


44 

121 

26 

11 

29 


Te lanaan n 

+ ^ 

41 

141 

24 

14 

2fl 


Manvtliwara . * 

*♦ 

50 

112 

88 

4 

3H 

8 

TRIBAL (STATE) 

«♦ 

9t 

216 

10 

10 

34 


Th UmuLiij.i 


80 

2 8 

id 

0 

85 


Marat hwara 


05 

28S 

12 

10 

£11 


15 
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CHAPTER IV.—AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI—Variation In population at certain age periods. 


District and Natural Division 


VARIATION PER CENT IN POPULATION (INCREASE + 

DECREASE — ) 


Period 


All ages 

0—10 

10—15 

15—10 

40 —60 0 

O* over 

a 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

d- 

20*0 

4- 28*8 

d- 31 

d- 18*0 

d- 18*9 

1- 36 6 


6*8 

- 8*5 

4 6*9 - 

- 10*2 


6*6 

4 0*1 

+ 

15*8 

4- 26 * 5 

4- 5*8 

4- 23 0 

d* 

2*4 - 

- 18*1 

+ 

21*3 

d* 26*8 

4- 11*9 




• « 


4-6 

- 9*1 

4- 12 3 

— 6*4 


3*0 - 

- 4*2 

d* 

17*8 

d- 29*4 

d- 0* 1 

4- 25 *7 

+ 

5*6 

— 4*0 

+ 

11*0 

d- 1*2*1 

d- 12*1 



• . 

• ♦ 


19- 1 

— *2*2*3 

— 11*8 

— 18*5 


17*7 

— 20*7 

d- 

15*5 

-f 18*1 

— 7*9 

4- 23*8 

d* 

16* 1 

— 8*9 

d* 

23*6 

d- 80*2 

d- 8*8 

0 # 


# , 

# . 


7-4 

— 0*2 

-f 10*2 

— 4*8 


7*7 

— 8*0 

d- 

0-4 

d- 10*1 

— 12*7 

— 1*5 

— 

4*0 

— 23*2 

_ 

4-9 

— 1*2 

— 9*8 



. # 

• « 

d* 

2*2 

— 0*0 

J- 10*7 

d- 4*4 

d- 

1*8 

— 3*3 

*4* 

20*8 

d- 3 4 *7 

— 1*5 

d- 26*7 

d* 

8*9 

d- 2*0 

+ 

9-2 

4- 11*5 

— 4*7 

9 m 


# # 

• . 

— 

3-0 

— 3*0 

+ 18*9 

— 11*8 

d* 

2*0 

- ,i*« 

i- 

13*3 

d- 11*8 

— 9*2 

d- 33*2 

d* 

2*4 

— 15*6 

j. 

127*0 

-r 140*9 

d- 05*5 



9 # 

• . 

4- 

5*7 

— 5*5 

d- 20-0 

d- 1*6 

4. 

15*0 

d- 31*0 

+ 

16*2 

f 30*7 

d- 2*2 

d- 26*7 

— 

4*7 

— 70*9 

d* 

87*3 

d-ioi-o 

d- 06*0 

# # 


. . 

♦ . 

— 

5*8 

— 11-1 

d- 10*5 

— 7*9 

— 

5*4 

— 8*0 

+ 

14 9 

4- 82*4 

— 0*5 

d- 21 * 4 

— 

3*4 

— 11*2 

— 

10*4 

— 0*7 

— 21*8 

m m 


# , 

• # 

— 

11*7 

— 17*3 

d- 0*9 

— 16*0 

— 

0*8 

— 5*0 

d- 

24*7 

4* 10*8 

d- 5*1 

+ 34*4 

+ 

10*4 

— 15*8 

d- 

5-8 

d- 0*0 

— 3*0 

m m 


# , 

.. 

> d* 

0-2 

4- 0*5 

14*3 

— 2*1 

— 

3*0 

d- 2*8 

4- 

29-4 

d- 41*0 

+ 10*2 

+ 37*3 

+ 

12*1 

— 6-8 

> d* 

49 2 

d- 47*2 

d* 58*2 




• • 

— 

8*4 

— 18*4 

d- 1*8 

— 0*3 

— 

7*1 

— 9*7 

) 4. 

19*5 

d- 37 *1 

d- 4*5 

d- 21*4 

d- 

10-7 

— 15*4 

d* 

18-6 

d- 31*2 

— 4*8 



9 # 

• • 

— 

90 

— 2*2 

d- i*o 

— 13*7 

— 

9*9 

4* 

+ 

14*6 

23*5 

d- 12*7 

d- 20*0 

— 

0*8 

— 23 4 

» + 

20-5 

d- 84*8 

— 1*0 



# # 

.. 

» — 

17-9 

— 17*8 

— 4*3 

— 23*0 

— 

15*8 

— 11*1 

> d** 

32*3 

d- 30 * 4 

d- 20*0 

+ 41*4 

j 

10*8 

— 5*6 

» ■}- 

26-4 

-f 48*3 

— 8*3 

# m 


. . 

.. 

» — 

24*8 

— 24*1 

— 7*8 

— 33*0 

— 

21*4 

— 7*0 

) d- 

35*5 

d- 30 *3 

d- 29*0 

-f 30*8 

d* 

18*4 

— 7*9 

> d* 

39*8 

d* 01*7 

— 2*0 

# # 


• • 

.. 

> — 

3*9 

— 1*0 

d* 24*2 

— 15*6 

— 

3*4 

d- 0*7 

) + 

7*6 

d- 10*8 

d- 0*« 

4- 10*8 

— 

4*9 

— 27*0 

) 4 - 

20*7 

*. 37*0 

— 15*4 

# # 


. 9 

• • 

l — 

1*7 

d- 2*8 

d- 7*0 

— 5*8 

— 

8*2 

d- 12*5 

0 *t* 

11*5 

— 20*1 

d- 31*0 

d- 8*9 

d- 

1*4 

— 23*9 

» d* 

54*9 

d- 121*0 

d- 36*5 

# # 


# * 

• • 

) d* 

7*9 

d- 23 *4 

— 0*8 

— 5*7 


3*3 

-f- 14*6 

0 + 

11*8 

d- 25 *1 

d- 15*4 

-f 17*3 


3*8 

— 26*8 

0 + 

18*8 

d- 23*0 

— 8*0 

9 m 


# * 

.. 

0 — 

4*0 

d* 1*1 

d- 11*0 

— 10*8 


6*0 

d- 12*9 

0 d- 

12*3 

d* 21*0 

d- 8*3 

d- 17*7 


2*3 

— 10*7 

0 d- 

95 7 

d- 91*8 

d- 00 *2 



• . 

• • 

0 — 

7*4 

— 8*8 

— 6-5 

— 5*0 


12*8 

— 2*4 

0 d- 

1*6 

d* 0 0 

— 5*7 

d- 10*1 

— 11*6 

— 40*8 

0 d- 

161 

d- 24*0 

— 5*1 

# # 


.. 

• • 

0 — 

5*7 

— 6*1 

+ 4*3 

— 17*0 

— 12*0 

— 1*8 

0 d* 

9*1 

d- 20*5 

— 0*2 

d- 12*4 

— 7*2 

— 25*6 


STATE 


Telangana. 


Hyderabad City 

Atrafi'Balda 

Wnninjfat 

Kurimnagnr 

Adilnbad .. 

Mcduk 

Nizamabnd 

Mubbubnagar 

Nulgondu .. 


Mara th warn. 


Aurangabad 


Bir 


JSandcr .. 


Parbhani .. 


Gulbarga .. 


Osmanabad 


Raichur .. 


Bidor .. 


1901-1910 

1911-1920 

1921-1930 

1901-1910 

1911-1920 

1921-1930 

1001—1910 
1011 - 10*20 
1921-1930 

1001-1010 

1011 - 10*20 

1921-1030 

1901-1010 


15 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.—Reported birth rate by sex in natural Divisions. 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 OF TOTAL POPULATION. 





State 

Hvdrrabad City 

Telangana 

Marathwara 


Year 





(Districts) 

(Districts) 




Both sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both sexes 

Both sexes 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

1921 



71 

16-0 

10 3 

7*6 

6-7 

1922 



6-2 

17-7 

10-4 

6-2 

6-1 

1928 



8-8 

20*8 

20-3 

100 

8-5 

1924 



9-1 

20-8 

20-1 

9-7 

8-4 

1923 



91 

188 

17-0 

9-8 

8-3 

1920 



10 1 

19-2 

18-2 

10 4 

9-8 

1927 



no 

18-8 

17-4 

10-5 

112 

1928 



10 1 

17*9 

17-7 

9-7 

10-4 

1929 



10-3 

20* 1 

180 

10 5 

10-2 

1980 

•• 


101 

18-4 

17-3 

10-7 

9-3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.—Reported death rate by sex In natural Divisions. 


1021 

19*22 

1022 

1924 

1923 

1929 

1927 

1928 
1029 
1080 




NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 1,000 OF TOTAL POPULATION. 



State 

Hyderabad City 

Telangnna 

Mumthwam 

Year 





(Districts) 

(Districts) 



Both sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both *cxc* | 

Both sexes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

tl 



0-0 

31*8 

83-7 

118 

7 9 

* * 


8-5 

12-0 

14-3 

9-1 

7*7 

• • 


10 9 

15*8 

* 13*7 

7-9 

14 0 



11*5 

28*8 

27 1 

9-7 

13-4 

* * 


9*7 

33-2 

39-1 

10 8 

8-5 

• a 


9-7 

23*7 

24*5 

9-0 

10*3 



10-1 

21*3 

21*3 

9-2 

11*1 



10-1 

81-fl 

88*8 

10 6 

9 5 



9-1 

13-8 

17-4 

8-3 

9*8 

•• 

•• 

13 0 

24*4 

23-fl 

12-2 

13-9 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.—Reported deaths from certain diseases per mllle. 


Year 


NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 1,000 OF TOTAL POPULATION 


State 


Telangnna 


Marat h waru 



Cho¬ 

lera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Plague 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Respi¬ 

ratory 

disease 

Cho¬ 

lera 

Small* 

pox 

1 

s 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Respi¬ 

ratory 

disease 

Cho¬ 

lera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Plague 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Respi¬ 

ratory 

disease 

1 . 

2 

8 

4 

& 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

Total. 

3-4 | 

0-4 

10-9 

66 3 

0-6 

2-3 

0-6 

5-4* 

69-2 

0-6 

4 5 

0 2 

16-4 

63-4 

0-5 

1921.. 



0*4 

6-9 

0-1 

00 


0-3 

7*0 

01 

0*2 


0*5 

5*8 

0*1 


* • 

0 ■ 3 

6-3 

0-1 

0*2 



7*8 

0-1 

0-4 


0*0 

5*4 

0-1 

1922.. 

0-3 


2-5 

6-5 

01 


0*1 


0-4 

• ♦ 

0*2 


5*1 

6*3 

0-1 

1923.. 

1924.. 

0-3 


2-6 

1*2 

6*6 

6-3 

0-1 

0*1 

• • 

0-8 

1*5 

7-0 

0-7 

01 

0*1 

oA 


4-6 

0*0 

50 

5*6 

0-1 

1923.. 

• * 


1*9 

6*3 



• • 

1*8 

0*5 


• • 

' a a 

• # 

5-9 

a . 

1920.. 

1927.. 

0 b 

~1 
0 * 1 

0-5 

0*7 

6*4 

6-8 

•• 

0*2 

0*4 

0*1 

0*2 

1*2 

6-4 

0-9 

• • 

1*0 

0*4 


0*7 

0 8 

GO 

8-3 

a a 

1928.. 



0*6 

6-6 




0*8 

6-8 

• • 

0*1 

• •• 

0-8 

0 8 

a • 

1929. . 

1030.. 

i*3 

0-2 

0-2 

7*4 

- 

0*7 

0*2 

0*1 

7*7 

•p 

1*0 

0-1 

0*3 

0*0 

a a 


Note 


________ : - 

•—Sul>-Tabic for deaths by ages has not been compiled us figures are not available. 















































































































CHAPTER V. 


SEX. 

52. Statistical Reference. — Imperial tables VII and VIII in volume 
II and the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter deal with the statistics 
relating to sex. 

53. General Remarks. — The subject of sex proportion in India has often 
been subjected to severe criticism at the hands of demographers and statis¬ 
ticians in the West. Their argument is that whereas in western Europe 
females preponderate over males, in India there is an excess of males over 
females; that it is well known that Indians arc reticent regarding their 
women and that in some parts women are regarded as of very little conse¬ 
quence and that it is therefore natural to suppose that the return of them at 
the census must be incomplete. It was further pointed out in 1001 that 
the proportion of females is lowest between the ages 10 and 20 which is the 
time of life when it might be supposed that there would be a tendency to 
conceal the existence of unmarried females. These arguments were examined 
in detail by Sir E. Gait, in his Census Report for India for 1911, who pointed 
out the fallacy of the assumption that the conditions of western Europe 
are the standard to which Indian sex proportion ought to conform. He 
remarked that it was extremely unlikely that reticence regarding 
females had caused any material omissions ; that if reticence regarding 
women existed it would occur only amongst the better classes whose 
numbers were relatively insignificant and that the effect of such 
reticence would be noticeably to reduce the proportions for Muslims more 
than those for Hindus ; but that in almost all parts of India the proportion of 
females amongst the adherents of that religion was relatively high. Condi¬ 
tions in this State are not far different from those prevailing in other parts 
of India. The errors in the records of birthplaces may not be many ; 
but as the figures for the sex ratio of the natural population are too 
uncertain to afford any basis for useful study, I have taken the actual popu¬ 
lation ccnsused in each district for discussion. 


54. Variation of Sex Proportion.—Discounting the effect of migration 
the variation in the proportion of females to one thousand males of the actual 
population in this State since 1901 is disclosed by the subjoined statement 


Year 

State 

Marathwara 

Telangana 

1931 

• • 

• • 

958 

961 

955 

1921 

• • 

• • 

966 

971 

961 

1911 

• • 

• • 

968 

981 

955 

1901 

• • 

• • 

964 

989 

938 


The rise in 1911 as compared with 1901 is in accord with the growth of 
population and the fall in 1921 is due to the heavy mortality caused by the 
influenza epidemic and plague. During the decade a loss of 8 per mille has 
occurred in the female ratio. Evidently there have been more male than 
female births. A high male birth rate is believed to be universal in India 
and is said to be the psychological effect of the wish of the parents to have 
sons born to them. Male offspring is thought indispensable in a Hindu 
family in order that the son may perpetuate the name of the family and perform 
religious rites on the death of his father. But what is the ratio of males to 
females at birth ? No reliable statistics are available to provide an answer. 
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Chart showing Sex disparity at various Ages during the decade 


CHART SHOWING SEX DISPARITY AT VARIOUS AGES 
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CHAPTER V.—SEX 


The statistics of births and deaths as supplied by the Medical and 
Sanitation Department, besides being generally defective, are too inadequate 
in details to throw light on the subject. The registering agency does not 
report the ages of deceased persons so that the rate of mortality among 
infants and others cannot be gauged. The vital statistics merely disclose a 
larger number of male than female births for the decade, and it is in the 
proportion of 60 to 53; but the census figures for children under one year show 
more females than males. No explanation of this difference can be found, 
nor is it possible to examine the rate of mortality among, and the 
duration of life of, male and female infants. In the absence of such data 
it is to be presumed that the deaths within a year of male infants are as 
frequent as their births : hence at the end of the year we find, as census 
figures show, a preponderance of females over males. Up to five years of 
age female children are proportionately more than male children, as the 
chart facing this page shows. But the superiority in the number of female 
children does not continue beyond five years of age. Numerous factors, 
social and economic, act adversely against this sex. 

55. Perils of Womanhood—The life of a woman, from infancy to 

g irlhood, from girlhood to maturity and from maturity to motherhood, is 
cset with hardships. Girlhood is a period of open-air life, and when 
signs of maturity appear her movements are restricted. If she is married 
early her worries begin with physical degeneracy and if she is not married 
after puberty the anxiety of all concerned has a deleterious influence 
upon the health of the girl. Motherhood for Indian girls is attended 
with many dangers. Deaths from parturition are common. ' Crude 
midwifery is partly responsible for the high rate of female mortality. Al¬ 
though, in the State, provision exists for the training of mid wives, especially 
those belonging to the barber class, the result is greatly disappointing. The 
indigenous dhais (midwives) are reluctant to give up their time-honoured 
method for the Western practice and the poorer classes have more 
confidence in the unskilled country dhais notorious for unhygienic methods 
of handling eases. Compulsory widowhood among certain castes of Hindus 
is yet another factor tending to lower the female ratio. Enforced widowhood, 
with its concomitant evils, shortens the span of life of such women. 
Widows are to all intents and purposes dead to the world. They are the 
most overworked of all women at home. The ill-treatment of widows by 
the mothers-in-law is proverbial. 

Pardah life in some communities is as harmful as enforced widow¬ 
hood. I do not refer to the well-to-do, who live in garden houses and enjoy 
fresh air, but to the poorer classes who observe pardah more rigorously. The 
baneful effect upon the lives of such women and girls cannot be adequately 
portrayed in a single paragraph of this report. Women in pardah ate ex¬ 
posed to the perils of plague and phthisis in a far greater degree than widowed 
women in orthodox Hindu homes. There is yet another cause for the dis- 

S arity of the sexes, namely migration. As pointed out in the chapter on 
lirth-place and Migration, the immigrant population is predominantly male 
and among emigrants to the adjoining three British Indian provinces—the 
number to other parts of India being insignificant — females are in .excess 
of males. Thus the sex ratio of migrants has an important bearing upon 
the subject of this chapter. . 

The sex ratio in other parts of India, varies roughly from 90 females in 
Bombay, 92 in Bengal, 99 in the Central Provinces and 102 in Madras to 
105 in Bihar and Orissia as compared with 95 in this State. 


[Chart . 
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The decline in the number of females is more marked in Marathwara 
than in Telangana and the variation since 1901 is illustrated by the following 
chart : — 

I 

General Proportion of Females in the State and Natural 

Divisions. 



56. Deficiency of Females.— There is, however, a permanent deficiency of 
females in the whole State, though the proportion varies between the natural 
divisions and the districts. The causes of such disparity arc worth investi¬ 
gating. Two sets of causes of sex inequality are generally recognized: one is 
permanent and the other temporary. The permanent causes are said to be 
geographical situation and climate, racial character and social customs. 
The temporary causes are migration, famine and diseases with a definite sex 
selection. Mr. Sedgwick, I.C.S. in his Census Report for Bombay for 1921 
points out another probability, namely that a low' damp climate is more 
favourable to females and dry upland to males. Let us examine the question 
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CHAPTER V* —SEX 


of sex proportion in the light of the above theories with the aid of the follow 
ing map 

Map showing proportion of females to 1,000 males in the 

districts* 



57, Deficiency of females in Marathwara, —Marathwara is distinct¬ 
ly a dry upland ; swampy regions are few and far between ; dry cultivation 
is predominant and therefore malaria is less prevalent than in Telangana, 
During the decade the rate of mortality from malaria and other fevers 
was higher in Telangana, The incidence of plague is not so wide-spread in 
Marathwara as in Telangana which embraces Hyderabad City. Thus, as 
far as public health conditions are concerned, Marathwara is better situated 
than feiangann* The Maratha race is hardier than the Telangas. As pointed 
out in the discussion on birthplaces, there is no marked disparity between 
the number of male and female immigrants. Thus, from the points of view 
of both permanent and temporary causes influencing sex disparity, Marat h- 
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wara's position is very strong in regard to excess of males over females. For 
every thousand males the Marathwara districts claim :— 


Females 


Aurangabad .. 



966 

Bir 



947 

Nander 



967 

Parbhani 



964 

Gulbarga 



970 

Osmanabad 



1)33 

Raichur 



981 

Bidar 



958 


Raichur, a predominantly Carnatic district, has the largest population 
of females, while Osmanabad district has fewest of that sex. Raichur 
to a large extent lies within what may be termed the famine zone of the 
Madras Deccan. Although there was no famine during the decade, indif¬ 
ferent and inadequate rainfalls have time and again caused a certain measure 
of scarcity. It is matter of common knowledge tliat where the rainfall is 
meagre and the yield of the land inadequate man migrates to other parts of 
the country leaving his wife and children behind. From such a contingency 
Raichur has not been altogether free and therefore we find there a high rate 
of female population, almost approximating to the male number. Osman¬ 
abad has, since 1901, been steadily dwindling as to the number of women. Its 
loss is 42 per mille, though during the decade the district has had an addition¬ 
al number of females at the rate of 8 per mille. Osmanabad district is a 
leading cotton centre and an immigrant population, males preponderating, 
is attracted by the mills and factories. Further, Latur is regularly visited 
by plague, a selective disease affecting women more than men. For these 
two reasons Osmanabad is most defective in female population. 

58. Deficiency of Females in Telangana. —Telangana as a whole is 
not a low, damp, country. A large part of it is as dry as Marathwara. 
However, the subjoined comparative statement of the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males may be consulted with reference to the point at issue :— 



1981 

1921 

1911 

1901 

City of Hyderabad .. 



880 

930 

937 

930 

Atraf-i-Balda 

• • 

• • 

967 

973 

902 

966 

Waramjal 

• • 

• « 

943 

944 

937 

912 

Karmmagar 

.. 

.. 

957 

948 

930 

917 

Adilabad 

• • 

.. 

955 

951 

973 

989 

Medak 

• . 


978 

974 

972 

949 

Nizamabad 

# # 


988 

1,015 

1.003 

983 

Mahbubnogur 

• • 


907 

970 

908 

977 

Nalgonda 

• • 

• • 

951 

954 

944 

985 


The only place which may be classed as a damp district is Nizamabad, 
owing to the extensive irrigation system. As the foregoing statement in¬ 
dicates there was in 1911 and 1921 an excess of females over males, but the 
decrease this time is due to the influx of immigrant labour for canal works. 

59. Causes of Deficiency. — But what are the factors influencing in general 
the deficiency of females in Telangana ? To take Hyderabad City first: 
its population is as large as that of an average district; but its character is 
heterogeneous. The social customs of the people vary considerably. The 
health of the city, though slowly improving, is not all that can be desired. 
What are called the sex-selecting diseases, such as fevers, plague and phthisis, 
play their part silently but effectively against the weaker sex. Pardah, I 
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regret to remark, is scrupulously observed by a very large section of the 
people. The well-to-do may live in garden houses and enjoy fresh air but 
phth isis and other diseases are no respecters of persons who constitutionally 
are susceptible to infection. To these causes may be added a large influx 
of males rrom provinces far and near, not to speak of the unmarried men of 
the British military units in the cantonments. Thus the City of Hyderabad 
is a millstone hung around the neck of Telangana as far as the sex ratio is 
concerned. Atraf-i-Balda is not a composite unit in the sense a Divani 
district is. Its population during the decade has not increased because the 
City of Hyderabad has absorbed a part of it, and the sex ratio has receded 
by 6 per mille. The districts in Telangana, as a whole, are subject to fevers 
of all kinds. Telangana’s loss by death from fevers is heavier than tliat of 
Marathwara. Besides diseases, immigration of males far in excess of females, 
weighs heavily in the scale. The Madras Presidency which marches with the 
entire southern boundary of the State sent in only 29 females for every 
hundred males. Warangal and Adilabad districts show a considerable 
inequality between female and male immigrants. From these facts it is 
clear that there is no question of fewer male births in Telangana, but on the 
other hand it is the operation of climatic, social and migration factors in this 
part of the State that account for so low a proportion as 955 females for every 
one thousand males. 


[Chart. 
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60. Sex Disparity according to age. — In the urban areas the 
proportion of females per cent, of males was 96 in 1911 and 1921, but 
this time it has fallen to 93. In the villages the ratio is practically at a 
standstill, namely 96 females for every hundred males. The subjoined chart 
illustrates the proportion of females for every thousand males at different 
age periods as compared with 1921 and 1911. 

Number of females per 1.000 males at various ages 

since 1911. 
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CHAPTER V.—SEX 


In all the three decades female children below five years of age are far in 
excess of male children in number. The depth to which they descend at 15 is 
apparent but not real because of misstatement of ages. At 20 and 25 the 
number goes high above the male rate and at 40 equality is almost reached. 

61. Sex Variation in Communities. — Let us now find out which com¬ 
munity suffers most from paucity of females. The figures for Hindus 
and Muslims alone have been tabulated for the purpose. The other com¬ 
munities are negligible in number and therefore they need not be dis¬ 
cussed. Hindus, both Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic, have recorded up to 
the 30th year an average of 999 females per one thousand males of the 
actual population. In 1911 they had 993 and in the next decade 990. Add¬ 
ing to it at least one per mille for omissions and other errors, the Hindu 
community has no cause for complaint of dearth of females. In Telangana, 
Hindu women below thirty years of age are on an average 1,007 per thousand 
of males, while in Marathwara they are 992. Again, at 60 and above 
Telangana Hindu women are calculated to be 1,017 per 1,000 of males while 
Marathwara women of that age-group represent only 970. The ratio of 
females to one thousand of males at various ages in Telangana and Marath¬ 
wara is illustrated by the subjoined chart: — 


[Chart. 
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Ratio of Hindu and Adi-Hindu females to one thousand males. 
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CHAPTER V.—SEX 


Among the Brahmanic Hindu castes, Kolis are most hard pressed for 
women and Telagas have a superfluous number, their respective ratios being 
793 and 1,153 women per mille of males. Bhois have 1,011 and Upparas 
1 006. Among Adi-Hindus, the Madiga community have 1.004 women and 
the Dhers 948 for 1,000 men. The Madiga women’s preponderance continues 
up to the 23rd year and wanes thereafter. 

The tribes, except Chenchus, who claim 1,077 women to a thousand 
men, suffer from a paucity of women. Their rate is 849 for Erukalas, 986 
for Gonds and 953 tor Lambadas. 

One interesting fact emerges from subsidiary table I\ , in w hich are giv eii 
select castes and tribes with their proportion of fcmaJes to males. It is 
that among certain classes the smaller the number in childhood the greater 
is the chance of longevity for the survivors and vice versa. 


Caste 

0—6 

44 and over 

Bender 

717 

1,428 

Koli 

816 

1,115 

Waddar 

775 

1,016 

Dhobi 

1,160 

736 

Hajjam 

1,125 

851 

Kalal 

1.070 

647 

Kapu 

1,126 

868 

Lingayat 

1,095 

819 

Maratha 

1,159 

908 

Panchal 

1,288 

862 

Sutar 

1.109 

747 


Muslims in Telangana would appear to number loss women than 
their co-religionists in Marathwara. Below five years of age Telangana 
Muslim female children average 974 as compared with 1,087 m Marathwara 
per mille of population. At ages below 30. Telangana Muslim women aver¬ 
age 977 per 1,000 males as compared with 992 in Marathwara. The great 
disparity in Telangana is partly traceable to the sex composition of the im¬ 
migrants in the City of Hyderabad and very largely to the generally pre¬ 
vailing health conditions in Telangana. The diagram below indicates that 
Telangana Muslim women after 30 decline comparatively more rapidly than 
Marathwara women :— 


Muslim. 
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Indian Christians, though poorly off for female children at the early 
period of six years and below, would appear to have more than enough 
girls between 17 and 28, namely 1,125 for every thousand men. 



They have also 
formed an associa¬ 
tion for the ad¬ 
vancement of edu- 
tion among wo* 
Ladies* Recreation Club. Hyderabad. men, which interests 

tself in other matters relating to women. Proposals have been made for 
egislation in the State on the lines of the Sardn Act, and to safeguard the 
nterests of Hindu widows in the matter of inheriting property. 1 he question 
if women’s franeliisc has also had their attention. I hey take part in the 
leliberations of the All-India Women’s Conference. 1 he Association has 
stablished three girls’ schools for the backward communities. 


61. Position of Women in Society. — With the spread of education 
in the State there has come the realization of educated ladies of the Muslim, 
Hindu, Zoroastrian and Christian communities of their duty to the women 
of the country. This consciousness has manifested itself in the organisation 

of recreation clubs 
and associations 
w here members 
spend an evening 
hour or two in 
social intercourse. 
They have raised 
buildings of their 
own and equipped 
them for recreation. 


4 s teachers, doctors, writers, speakers at zenana gatherings and 
honorary visitors to women’s hospital and child-welfare centres, Hyderabad 
ladies give evidence of moving with the times. 


17 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—General proportion of the sexes by natural divisions and districts. 


NUMBER OF FEMALES TO 1,000 MALES 


District and Natural 
Division 

1031 

1021 

1011 

1001 

Actual 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Natural 

Population 

Actual 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Natural 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Actual 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Natural 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Actual 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Natural 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

STATE 

.. 

958 


966 

969 

968 

974 

964 

970 

Telangana 

•• 

955 


961 

968 

955 

*. 

938 

• • 

Ilvdrmhnd Cilv 

# # 

886 


030 

007 

937 


080 


Atmf-i-Bnldu .. 

# ♦ 

967 


073 

074 

90S 


066 


Wurnngal 

• • 

943 


Oil 

910 

037 


012 


Karimanogur .. 

• . 

957 


01H 

010 

080 


017 


Adilulmd 

. s 

955 


051 

009 

073 


080 


Mednk 

• . 

978 


071 

074 

972 


010 


Ni/.anmlwul 

• , 

. 988 

Not 

1.015 

1,015 

1,003 


083 


Mahhulmugar .. 

• ♦ 

967 

Available 

070 

070 

IMIS 


077 


Naigonda 

•* 

951 


054 

053 

014 


385 

• • 

Murathwara 

• • 

961 


971 

965 

981 


989 

• ■ 

Auningaliud 


966 


001 

080 

088 


008 


Bir 

, , 

947 


OKI 

010 

078 


081 


Nnnder 


967 


084 

087 

W>8 


1,000 


Purl >hani 

, , 

964 


fr78 

077 

008 


023 


Gulhargu 

• • 

970 


97 i 

070 

070 


075 


OstnauulMid 

, * 

933 


925 

800 

057 


075 


Raichur .. 

, # 

981 


071 

050 

M0 


003 


Bidnr 

* ♦ 

958 


9*13 

008 

070 


090 



SI BSIDIARY TABLE II.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods by 
religions at each of the last three censuses. 


Age 


ALL 

RELIGIONS 

HINDU Sc ADI-H1NDU 


MUSLIM 



1011 

1021 

1031 

1011 

1021 

1931 

1011 

1921 

1031 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0—1 


1,068 

1,015 

1,112 

1,070 

1,026 

1.116 

1.013 

990 

1.116 

1—2 

• . 

1,106 

1,039 

1.086 

1,109 

1,038 

1.094 

1,082 

1,188 

1.034 

2—3 

# « 

1,076 

1.061 

1.099 

1,077 

1,055 

1.112 

1,069 

1,061 

1.023 

3—1 

. , 

1,003 

1,148 

1,048 

1,091 

1,151 

1.053 

1,101 

1,106 

1.001 

4—5 


1,000 

1,031 

1.130 

1,007 

1,082 

1,148 

1,008 

1,060 

1,037 

Total 0—5 

• • 

1,067 

1,058 

1,095 

1,067 

1,060 

1,105 

1,058 

1,062 

1,044 

5—10 

•• 

070 

1,050 

922 


1,061 

923 

002 

1,088 

925 

10—15 


821 

835 

90S 

818 

838 

906 

852 

819 

905 

15—20 

, , 

1.000 

949 

1.026 

1,014 

046 

1.037 

991 

058 

952 

20—25 

• « 

1,108 

1,148 

1.022 

1,18 

1,156 

1.021 

1,008 

1,107 

1.029 

25-30 

•• 


803 

983 

939 

001 

981 

931 

921 

1.009 

Total 0 -30 


991 

985 

996 

993 

990 

999 

984 

979 

978 

30-40 

# # 

04-3 

016 

896 

018 

020 

899 

927 

885 

887 

40—50 

• • 

862 

034 

846 

858 

051 

854 

855 

005 

813 

50-60 

• • 

001 

894 

865 

010 

807 

872 

864 

928 

826 

60 and over 

•• 

1,854 

1,020 

985 

1,083 

1,030 

994 

996 

1,006 

059 

Total 30 and over 


927 

930 

887 

936 

945 

893 

906 

918 

864 

Total All-ages-Actual 
Population 

968 

966 

958 

971 

971 

963 

954 

955 

939 

Total All-ages- 











Natarul Population 

974 

969 

•• 

• * 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods by 

religion and natural Division. 


TELAXGANA 


MARATHWARA 


AGE 



All 

Religions 

Hindu and 
Adillindu 

Muslim 

All 

Religions 

Hindu and 
Adi-Hindu 

Muslim 

1 



2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

0—1 

• • 

# 9 

1,083 

1,098 

062 

1,259 

1,135 

1,231 

1—2 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 


2—8 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 


3—4 

• • 

.. 



• • 

• • 

• • 


4—a 

• • 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• # 

Total 0—5 

• • 


1,105 

1,125 

974 

1,084 

1,082 

1,087 

5—10 

• • 

, # 

890 

002 

924 

957 

947 

020 

10—15 

• • 

• • 

905 

032 

023 

004 

870 

090 

15—20 

a • 

.. 

1,032 

1,037 

978 

1,020 

1,038 

920 

20 — 25 

25—30 

• • 


1,009 

1,004 

1,064 

095 

098 

094 

Total 0-30 

• • 

• • 

997 

1,007 

977 

994 

992 

979 

30—10 

• • 


877 

877 

881 

918 

023 

892 

40—50 

• • 

.. 

827 

835 

806 

860 

874 

820 

50—60 

• • 

• # 

851 

867 

738 

880 

878 

014 

GO and over 

• • 

• • 

1,009 

1,017 

951 

059 

970 

971 

Total 30 and over 

• • 

♦ • 

874 

887 

835 

901 

907 

891 

Total All ages (Actual Population). 

955 

967 

926 

962 

966 

948 

Total All ages (Natural Population) 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 


18 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes and 

tribes. 


NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES 



Caste 








44 St over 

ttt 



All ages 

0—6 

7—18 

14—16 

17—23 

24—43 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hindu (Brahmanic) 

. 








l. 

Bender 


003 

717 

442 

1,115 

1,278 

929 

1,428 

2, 

Bhoi 


1,011 

1,038 

1,261 

846 

1,080 

1,006 

929 

8, 

Brahman 


011 

860 

1,060 

1.014 

1.290 

681 

778 

4. 

Dhobi .. 


042 

1,160 

967 

1,123 

815 

081 

739 

5. 

0. 

Hajjitin.. 

Julahi .. 

• • 

• • 

005 

021 

1,125 

050 

066 

1,280 

850 

1.017 

690 

723 

915 

918 

851 

750 

7, 

Kalal «• 


033 

1,070 

1,494 

055 

766 

021 

647 

g. 

Kapu .. 
Kumbhor 


024 

1,126 

1,133 

637 

971 

846 

868 

0. 

• • 

005 

087 

806 

841 

088 

857 

000 

10. 

Koli 

• ♦ 

703 

816 

616 

005 

777 

722 

1.119 

11. 

Komnti.. 

• • 

800 

068 

1,112 

015 

572 

070 

840 

12. 

Kshutriva 


012 

955 

944 

087 

1,163 

784 

011 

18. 

Kumia 


033 

882 

1,225 

642 

1,039 

846 

9(H) 

14. 

Lingayat 

Lohar .. 


984 

1,095 

1,094 

907 

1,123 

903 

818 

1&. 

• • 

820 

830 

423 

662 

1,237 

688 

786 

10. 

Marat ha 

• • 

086 

1,159 

1.118 

1,038 

1.000 

850 

008 

17. 

Prmchal. 


957 

1,238 

1,027 

853 

704 

1.065 

862 

18. 

Sttnur .. 


001 

1,007 

1,121 

1.022 

1,672 

828 

704 

10. 

Sutar .. 


894 

1,109 

1,068 

975 

807 

782 

747 

20. 

Telaga .. 


1,153 

1,246 

1,046 

1,101 

1,365 

1.111 

1.072 

21. 

Teli .. 


887 

1,013 

738 

1,047 

679 

703 

016 

22. 

Uppara . 

m m 

1,006 

1,177 

954 

970 

1,000 

821 

1,132 

23. 

Viswn-Brahman 


871 

1,229 

867 

1,735 

952 

585 

701 

24. 

Waddar 


070 

775 

993 

1,222 

928 

981 

1,066 

23. 

Yaduva 

•• 

060 

1,019 

1,146 

982 

096 

884 

888 


Adi> Hindu. 









26* 

Dhcr .. 


048 

1,021 

840 

010 

913 

890 

1.110 

27. 

Madiga 

•• 

1,004 

1.253 

1,023 

1,043 

1,132 

905 

864 


Muslim. 




. 





28. 

Muslim 

.. 

939 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 


Christian. 









20. 

Indian Christian 

• • 

005 

834 

031 

885 

1,125 

038 

910 


Tribal. 









30. 

Chrnchu 


3,077 

063 

1,164 

1,893 

2,032 

772 

868 

31. 

Krukulu 


849 

817 

880 

710 

876 

098 

710 

32. 

Cond .. 


986 

633 

997 

854 

1,103 

1,054 

1,141 

33. 

Lanabadi 

•• 

953 

1.103 

1.047 

893 

887 

804 

016 


18 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for each sex during the 
decades 1901—1910, 1911—1920 and 1921—1930. 


Year 

Number of Births 

Number of Deaths 

Differ¬ 

ence be¬ 
tween 
eol. 2 4 3 
excess of 
latter 
over 
former 
( + ) defi¬ 
cit 
(-) 

Differ¬ 

ence be¬ 
tween 
col. 5 4 0 
excess of 
latter 
over 
former 
deficit 
< + > 

Difference 
between 
col 4 4 7 
excess of 
former 
over latter 
( + > 

No. of 
female 
births 
per 
1,000 
males 

No. of 
female 
deaths 
per 
1,000 
males 

Males 


Total 

Mules 

3 

£ 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

STATE. 












1001—1010 



823,034 



028,040 



— 104,050 



1011—10*20 



070,778 



1,577,700 



— 600,027 



1021—1930 



1,143,632 



1,270.070 



— 130,017 



Telangana 









• 



1001—1010 

Not 

Not 

•• 

Not 

Not 

•• 

Not 

Not 

• • 

Not 

Not 

1011—1920 

avail 

Avail- 

520,218 

avail- 

avail- 

810.481 

available 

available 

— 200,203 

avuil- 

avail* 


able 

able 


able 

able 





able 

able 

1021—1930 



003,001 



030,000 



— 32,702 



Nlarath- 












want . 












1001—1910 



•• 



• • 



• • 



1011—1920 



450,555 



701,210 



— 301,004 



1021-1030 



530,728 



042,083 



— 103,255 












































CHAPTER VI. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 

62. Statistical Reference. —Imperial table VII gives the number of 
married, unmarried and widowed persons according to age, sex and religion. 
Six subsidiary tables are appended to this report. They show the distri¬ 
bution (a) by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and mean age- 
period at each of the last five censuses ; ( b) by civil condition of 1,000 of 
each sex at certain ages in each religion and natural division ; (c) by mean 
age-period and civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion ; ( d) pro¬ 
portion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for religions and natural 
divisions and (<?) and (/) by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for selected castes. 

The enumerators were instructed to enter in the schedule each person, 
whether infant, child, or grown-up, as cither married, unmarried or widowed. 
Divorced persons, who have not remarried, should be entered as widowed. 
Dancing girls and murlis should be entered as unmarried, and eunuchs as 
unmarried males. 

63. Types of Marriage :—Although murlis are said to be regularly 
married to a deity, a sword or a tree, such marriages are not reckoned as 
marriages for census purposes. Not only girls but also boys are dedicated to 
inanimate objects. Another form of marriage is that a man or a woman is mar¬ 
ried to a plantain tree or a bunch of flowers. This is done in order to ward 
off the influence of evil spirits from the real persons contracting the marriage. 
As observed by the Census Commissioner for India, marriage among Hindus 
of course has not the same meaning as in the West because it is not necessarily 
immediately accompanied by cohabitation. There are also current various 
other forms of marriage having different degrees of validity and repute. 

64. Universality of Marriage. —Man in his primitive state had no mar¬ 
riage institution. Mating was promiscuous and the man was not bound to the 
woman by any form of obligations of a permanent character. When man 
gave up his individual and solitary state and came to live in groups he found 
that he common tic binding a group together consisted in giving and taking 
a woman in marriage. Marriage is, therefore, a later growth; it can be 
regarded as an economic institution and family as a biological fact. 
Westermarck’s latest definition of marriage is “ a relation of one or more men 
to one or more women which is recognised by custom or law and involves 
certain rights and duties which vary widely both in the case of the parties 
entering the union, and in the case of the children born of it.” 

65. Legislation. — There is no compulsory or voluntary system of mar¬ 
riage registration in this State, and, therefore, the census figures for any period 
or for any community except for Christians and Muslims cannot be verified. 

Qazis appointed by the State register all Muslim marriages performed 
by them. The registers are referred to for evidence in ease of litigation. 

66. Cousin Marriage. — All Hindu castes and tribes are divided into 
exogamous groups and children of brothers or sisters, as a general rule, do 
not marry. 

Animists are mostly totemistic and, totemism being associated with 
exogamy, men are forbidden to marry girls belonging to their own group. 
Cross cousins marry. Kapus permit a man to marry his niece. Such a 
custom of inbreeding is not strictly adhered to by Arya Samajists. Among 
Muslims both parallel and cross cousin marriages are permissible. 
Parallel cousin marriages are favoured because they promote and strengthen 
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the family solidarity. Native Christians generally follow the Hindu 
system of cross cousins but more often than not they seek brides Irom 
unrelated families, religion being the common ground. Parallel 
cousin marriages are entirely forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is no special marriage legislation for Christians in the Hyderabad 
State but the law in the British Administered Areas is the same as in 
British India, where, according to the Indian Christian Marriage Act, a 
marriage can take place between two persons of whom one is a Christian. 

67. Divorce. —Divorce among Brahmans is not permitted. Even if the 
husband loses caste, the wife is permitted to live separately but cannot 
remarry. Inferior castes dissolve the marriage in a panchayat. 

A Muslim can, on the ground of incompatibility of temperament, 
divorce his wife if he pays her dowry. A wife can sue for divorce for 
infidelity or cruelty, so a Muslim marriage is regarded as a civil contract. 
The Christian doctrine is that “ those whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder ”, but divorce on grounds of immorality, desertion or 
bigamy is permissible. 

68. Polygamy. —Polygamy or, to use a modern term, polygyny, by which 
is meant plurality of wives is an institution recognised in one form or another 
by most of the religions prevalent in India; but economic considerations 
restrict it. A Brahman may take a second wife only in the event of the 
wife being found to be barren or incurably diseased. A Marwari Brahman 
and a Jain may marry as many wives as he can maintain. Madigas and 
other depressed classes do the same. Among Muslims polygamy is becom¬ 
ing rare as they begin to feel the economic stress, for it is permitted to 
them only when equal treatment can be meted out to all the wives. 

69. Widow Marriage. —Twice-born caste Hindus forbid widow marriage. 
The Brahman conception of marriage is so strict that the widow is required 
to pass an ascetic life for the remainder of her days, ministering to the needs 
of priests, avoiding all sexual pleasures and renouncing her sex; but 
the Arya Samajists opine that enforced widowhood is not sanctioned by the 
scriptures. Kayastas are as unyielding as Brahmans in the matter of widow 
marriage. Jains do not allow their widows to marry again. Lingayats 
Korwas, Kolis and Kapus do not restrict the choice of a second husband. 
A few of the depressed classes merely copy the custom of the higher castes, 
thinking thereby to increase their dignity and prestige. Though widow 
marriage is permitted in Islam, Indian custom bans it even among Muslims. 

The wheels of social reform move very slowly and therefore no rapid 
progress can be expected in this direction. Incidentally it may be men¬ 
tioned here that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government has lifted 
the embargo by permitting widows of Jagirdars to continue to draw their 
stipends and allowances even after second marriage. 

70. Child Marriage . —Child marriages are prevalent among all classes 
of Hindus and aboriginals. Even among Muslims custom does not proliibit 
child marriage. Brahmans are enjoined to marry their daughters long 
before they attain puberty. A girl attaining puberty before marriage may 
be married after certain prescribed ceremonies of penance have been gone 
through. The Christian Churches do not specify the age of the bridegroom 
and the bride at marriage but recognize that the former shall be over 16 and 
the latter over 13 and, if cither of them be below 18, which is the age of 
majority, the consent of the parents or guardian is to be obtained. As for 
child marriage among Zoroastrians. the Parsee Panchayat, Bombay, reports 
that “ in the City of Bombay such marriages are rare; but in the 
towns and villages of Gujarat the Parsis were affected by Hindu and Moslem 
customs and till recent years some marriages of children within teens took 
place. Naturally there would be widowed boys and girls within teens if 
one of the parties to the contract of marriage died.” The Report further 
points out that the existence of married children is possible in places like 

19 
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Indian States where an Act corresponding to the Sarda Act lias not been 
passed prohibiting child marriages. 

A Bill on the lines of the Child Marriage Restraint Act of British India 
was recently introduced by Mr. Keshav Rao, since deceased, in the Hyder¬ 
abad Legislative Council and referred to a select Committee. It evoked 
considerable opposition from the orthodox Hindus but the Womens 
Association for Educational Advancement in Hyderabad at a meeting 
reiterated their wholehearted support of the Act in all its provisions. 

Statistics of civil condition. — Since 1891 there has been a fluctuation 
in the rate of unmarried, married and widowed among both the sexes and 
the figures for the decade show that the proportion of married is far 
ahead of that for anv of the previous periods. Correspondingly there is a 
fall in the number of unmarried and widowed persons, the last being the 
lowest on record. The percentages under each civil condition are : — 


Civil condition 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Unmarried 

• • 

.. 

37 

33 

87 

39 

37 

Married .. 

• • 

• • 

53 

49 

52 

49 

52 

Widowed 

• • 

• • 

10 

13 

11 

12 

11 


and the Civil Condition during the decennium under review may be illustrated thus 
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The foregoing diagram shows the proportion of the married, unmarried 
and widowed at various age-periods. It will be noticed that among males 
424 per thousand and among females 311 per thousand are unmarried as com¬ 
pared with 457 and 309 respectively in 1921. In spite of the universality of 
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marriage in Hyderabad there are 19 per milie of females of 60 years and above 
unmarried. They may very largely represent murlut, dcvadasis, and 
religious devotees.’ For every 526 married men there are 533 married women 
per milie of respective sexes. The smaller proportion of married men is 
due to the comparatively larger number of male immigrants. In the case of 
both males and females the proportion of married, as will be noticed from 
subsidiary table I, has been steadily rising. Another feature of the statistics 
is that the tendency to marry early is growing from decade to decade. 
For instance, in 1891, 22 per milie of girls below 5 years were found to have 
entered the life of wedlock ; in the following decade there w'ere 21 ; in 1911 
and 1921 they represented 28 per milie and now 71 per thousand of girls of 
that age are wives. In the ease of boys the proportion has risen from 7 
in 1891 to 45 in 1931 per milie. The highest proportion of married girls 
is found in the 15-20 age group. Out of one thousand females aged 60 and 
over, 19 arc old spinsters and 250 arc living with their husbands and the rest 
are widows. Widowhood begins as soon as marriage commences or, in the langu¬ 
age of conservatives, “irrevocable betrothal” has taken place; and its 
shadow deepens in the succeeding age-periods. 138 infants below one 
year; 230 between 1 and 2; 489 between 2 and 3; 1,567 between 
3and 4; and 2,942 between 4 and 5; or 5.366 baby girls are widows. Imperial 
Table VII, part I. reveals this striking fact that a disproportionately large 
number of males die, leaving a heavy stock of widows of all ages. The extent 
of widowhood may be visualised from the following chart : — 
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CHAPTER VI. —CIVIL CONDITION 


In 1801 there was a solitary widow in each thousand infant girls below 
the age of 5, but now there are 4; between 5 and 10 the proportion of widows 
has risen from 5 in 1891 to 13 per milk in 1931 ; but between 10 and 15 it is 
now 21, as compared with 84 in the preceding decade and 33 in 1901, and the 
fall is maintained in the subsequent age-periods. Between 40 and 00 half 
the number of women are widows, but in comparison with the figures for the 
previous censuses the present figure shows a distinct fall* 

Correspondingly, T9 infant boys have lost their wives and 2.343 boys 
below 3 years of age come under the category of widowers* The figures for 
civil condition of people in the two natural divisions afford an interesting 
comparative study* Although in both the areas early marriage is the rule, 
liarathwara leads in the ease f>r boys and girls as well as in that of adults. 
Per milk of each sex the married at various ages Stand thus: — 


Division 

Sex 

0—5 

. 5—10 

10—15 

15—40 

-i« & over 


Male 

28 

101 

205 

708 

798 

’Telangana 





831 

390 

Female *. 

00 

1122 

5ft4 


Male 

62 

m 

2<U 

782 

794 

Marat hwana 





841 

460 


Female , * 

82 

384 

560 


In the matter of widowhood Marathwara is ahead of Telangana in the 
case of males and is outstripped by Telangana in that of females* In other 
words* more married men die in Telangana than in Marathwara, resulting in a 
higher rate of widowhood* 


Division 

Sex 

0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—10 

40 & over 


Male 

I 

2 

4 

29 

167 

Telangana 


4 


23 

125 

587 

Female ,. 

1 

16 


Male 

2 

10 

43 

167 

Marat hwara 

Female ,. 

4 

10 

10 

111 

510 


72* The Hindu Community*—Let us now consider the civil condition 
of the Hindu community. This time figures for Adi-Hindus have been shown 
separately. At the time of the census 35 per cent, of Brahmanic Hindus were 
found to lie unmarried* 54 per cent, married and II per cent* widowed. The 
rate of early marriages grows apace. Of 1*000 male children under five years, 
there were"? husbands in 1891, 13 each in 1901 and 1921—the proportion in 
1911 being 11 —and now there are 43 married boys {43 among Hindus and 40 
among Adi-Hindus) per mille of persons of that age-group* Likewise the propor¬ 
tion of married infant girls rose from 23 in 1891 to3i in 1911* and it now stands 
at 79 for Brahmanic Hindus and 66 for Adi-Hindus or 72 for the total Hindu 
community* At the last stage of life, namely 60 years and over, there are 
671 married men as against 240 married women per mille of each sex for 
Hindus and 788 and 282 respectively for Adi-Hindus. In both these eases 
mortality among married women is higher than among men. Widows 
represent IG6 and 139 per mille respectively of Brahmanic and Adi-Hindus, 
These figures clearly indicate that widowhood is in proportion to the rate of 
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marriages. As far as females are concerned marriage and widowhood rates 
may be illustrated thus :— 



73. Muslim Community. — Muslims, as statistics prove, are also addict* 
ed to early marriages. Out of 493 per mille of males and 496 per mille of 
females in marital condition at all ages, 44 boys and 42 girls per 1,000 
under five years are returned as married. Hindu converts to Islam 
still retain the practice of infant marriages. The peak of the curve 
of married women is at 20-40. At that age-period the ratio of married males 
to married females is 77 to 84, evidencing plurality of wives, though to a small 
extent. Between 40 and 60 the proportion of married women declines 
precipitously. While men form 857, women are only 498 per mille of that 
age-group. Widowhood is at a high rate, it being 144 among Muslim females, 
and begins as early as marriage commences. A view of the general trend of 
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CHAPTER VI.-CIVIL CONDITION 


the rates of marriage and widowhood among Muslim males and females 
may be derived from the following chart:— 



74. Christians.—Christians show a smaller proportion of unmarried 
now than in any of the previous decades as the married rate has considerably 
risen. Owing to mass conversions in certain parts of these Dominions, the 
Christian community has been flooded with persons in all grades of civil 
condition and so there are infant wives and baby widows and widowers. 
Imperial Table VII shows that Christians have 36 married infants under one 
year, of whom 25 are males. 


[Chart. 
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The largest number of married are between the ages of 20 and 80. The 
hristian community has returned 20 widows below the age of 5, 60 between 
and 10. and 77 between 10 and 15. The community’s present civil condi- 
ion as compared with preceding decades is shown by the following chart 
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The tribal communities numbering 514,789 have 46 per cent, unmarried, 
48 per cent, married and 6 per cent, widowed. 


[Chart 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITION 


Although marriage in infancy is said to be a common practice among the 
tribes, only two thousand boys and three thousand girls arc found to have 
been married before 5 years of age. The popular marriage age of girls appears 
to be between 20 and 25 and of boys between 25 and 30. Widowhood begins 
as early as marriage, there being 82 widowers and 110 widows below the 
age of 5. A phenomenon of the figures for widowhood among the tribes is 
that more husbands die than wives after the age of 10, and the enormous 
mortality among males may be illustrated thus :— 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—Distribution by Civil condition of 1.000 of each Sex. Religion and Main Age* period at 

each of the last five Censuses. 


Religion. Sex 
and Age 



Unmarried 




Married 




Widowed 




1031 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1931 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1031 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1 

| 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 * 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

All Religions 

Males 


424 

457 

445 

459 

438 

526 

476 

514 

459 

521 

50 

67 

41 

52 

14 

0— 5 


953 

086 

000 

088 

003 1 

45 

18 

10 

12 

7 

2 

1 

• • 

• a 

. . 

ft— 10 


as 8 

010 I 

060 

050 

061 

1J5 

46 

88 

38 

35 

4 1 

5 

2 

8 

1 

10_15 


745 

845 1 

830 

857 

815 

248 

145 

150 

133 

180 

7 ; 

ft) 

5 

10 

5 

15—*20 


428 

610 

593 

631 

536 

557 

3412 

308 

350 

454 

is i 

10 

0 

10 

10 

SO—10 


124 

150 

136 

149 

113 

835 

784 

835 

805 

857 

41 

60 

20 

46 | 

80 

*0—AO 


37 

40 

31 

44 

23 

826 

306 

874 

833 

876 

137 

155 

05 

123 | 

101 

<H> and over 

.. 

34 

«' 

27 

30 

21 

691 

672 

784 

703 

723 

275 

287 

230 

261 

256 

Females 

.. 

311 

309 

295 

312 

293 

533 

495 

528 

499 

527 

156 

196 

177 

189 

180 

0— 5 

.. 

925 

970 

971 

077 

077 

71 

23 

28 

21 

22 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

ft—10 

.. 

659 

768 

775 

810 

761 

328 

200 

210 

179 

234 

13 

12 

6 

11 

5 

10—1ft 


414 

306 

326 

403 

281 

565 

570 

650 

561 

600 

21 

34 

18 

33 

20 

1ft— 20 

.. 

84 

04 

75 

117 

56 

873 

852 

800 

831 

015 

43 

ft* 

20 

52 

20 

20 — 10 

• . 

35 

87 

27 

78 

20 

824 

801 

850 

770 

858 

141 

162 

114 

148 

122 

40—60 

• • 

22 

24 

10 

28 

15 

488 

464 

470 

456 


490 

512 

511 

510 

007 

60 and over 

• • 

19 

24 

18 

21 

12 

250 

180 

182 

171 

in 

731 

706 

850 

808 

877 

Hindu. 

Males 


412 

448 

436 

453 

432 

532 

483 

523 

404 

526 

56 

60 

41 

53 

42 

0— 5 

a a 

952 

086 

080 

087 

003 

46 

13 

11 

13 

7 I 

2 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

ft— 10 


848 

047 

957 

050 

062 

14 7 

47 

41 

38 

30 

5 

6 

2 

3 

2 

10—15 

.. 

725 

832 

824 

848 

803 

267 

157 

170 

141 

101 

8 

11 

6 

11 

0 

1ft— 20 . 


404 

588 

558 

007 

506 

579 

302 

432 

373 

483 

17 

20 

10 

20 

11 

20 — 10 

• • 

121 

141 

117 

134 

08 

834 

707 

853 

810 

872 

45 

82 

30 

47 

30 

40 — 60 

. * 

40 

40 

20 

43 

21 

815 

701 

873 

832 

877 

145 

160 

»s 

125 

102 

60 and over 

• . 

36 

42 

26 

34 

10 

671 

067 

730 

600 

722 

293 

201 

244 

267 

250 

Females 


295 

207 

284 

306 

288 

539 

503 

537 

50* 

533 

166 

200 

170 

106 

170 

0— 5 

. . 

916 

060 

068 

076 

070 

79 

20 

31 

22 

23 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

ft— 10 

• . 

614 

760 

751 

705 

743 

370 

221 

242 

103 

252 

16 

10 

7 

12 

5 

10—15 

• . 

369 

346 

270 

367 

223 

606 

617 

711 

508 

758 

25 

37 

10 

35 

10 

15—20 

• • 

70 

75 

54 

102 

43 

883 

868 

015 

843 

027 

47 

57 

31 

55 

80 

20—40 

• • 

31 

3ft 

2ft 

75 

18 

817 

703 

858 

775 

850 

152 

168 

117 

150 

123 

*0—60 

• • 

22 

23 

10 

28 

15 

463 

460 

464 

455 

528 

515 

517 

517 

517 

462 

60 and over 

.. 

18 

23 

17 

20 

11 

240 

170 

120 

166 

110 

742 

708 

854 

814 

879 

Adi-Hindu. 

Males 


423 





532 


# m 



45 





0— 5 

.. 

959 





40 


•• 



1 





ft—10 

. • 

863 





134 

** 

•• 



3 





10—15 

.. 

750 





244 


•• 



6 





ift—20 

.. 

389 





6 00 


•• 

• • 


11 





20—10 

. 

86 





878 



• • 


46 





40—60 

.. 

26 

.. 




838 

• • 


M 


136 





60 and over 

•• 

26 

1 " 




733 

• • 


• • 


1 



i " 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. (contd.)—Distribution by Civil condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion and Main Age-period 

at each of the last five Censuses. 


Religion, Sex 
and Age 



Married 


1 


Unmarried 



Widowed 



1001 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1031 

1921 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1981 

1921 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1 


2 

3 

4 i 

5 

6 

7 

. 

* 

10 

11 

“ 

13 

14 

15 

10 

Adi Hindu-ConJd. 

Female* 

322 


! 



539 





1 

139 





0— 5 

.. 

931 





66 





3 



•• 

•• 

5—10 

.. 

672 





319 





9 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

10—15 

• • 

407 





576 





17 





15—20 

•. 

78 





882 





40 

•• 

a • 

•• 

•• 

20—40 

• • 

39 





834 





127 

•• 


•• 

• • 

40—00 

.. 

25 





509 





466 

•• 


•• 

♦ • 

00 and over 

• • 

17 





282 





701 

•• 


•• 

• • 

Muslim. 

















Males 

.. 

468 

507 

490 

507 

480 

493 

487 

404 

448 

472 

39 

56 

87 

45 

30 

0— 5 

.. 

954 

088 

007 

008 

002 

44 

10 

3 

2 

6 

2 

2 

•* 

•• 

2 

5—10 

• • 

879 

003 

082 

903 

981 

118 

35 

10 

35 

17 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10—15 

• • 

828 

036 

035 

937 

930 

169 

50 

01 

00 

67 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

15—20 

• ♦ 

581 

827 

821 

820 

789 

411 

164 

175 

103 

200 

8 

0 

4 

8 

5 

20—40 

.. 

193 

251 

248 

262 

228 

774 

099 

727 

700 

747 

33 

50 

25 

38 

25 

40—60 

• • 

40 

30 

* 

53 

38 

857 

830 

881 

843 

874 

103 

125 

78 

104 

88 

60 and over 

.. 

40 

37 

81 

45 

2V 

720 

705 

758 

734 

786 

240 

258 

211 

221 

285 

Females 

.. 

360 

360 

857 

305 

340 

496 

441 

472 

457 

476 

144 

100 

171 

178 

184 

0— 5 

.. 

955 

080 

990 

906 

087 

42 

10 

4 

4 

11 

3 

4 

• • 

• • 

2 

5—10 

.. 

834 

034 

945 

018 

924 

159 

59 

51 

74 

72 

7 

7 

4 

8 

4 

10—15 

.. 

634 

712 

004 

003 

590 

354 

272 

325 

289 

402 

12 

16 

11 

18 

8 

15—20 

.. 

156 

102 

214 

228 

157 

816 

774 

708 

735 

920 

28 

34 

18 

37 

23 

20—40 

• • 

39 

45 

41 

63 

86 

841 

810 

850 

810 

837 

120 

115 

100 

121 

117 

40—00 

.. 

22 

28 

20 

30 

18 

498 

407 

490 

450 

450 

4d0 

505 

484 

511 

530 

00 and over 

.. 

24 

20 

18 

21 

15 

256 

174 

144 

297 

119 

720 

800 

838 

772 

866 

Jain. 

















Males 

• • 

396 

440 

448 

442 

418 

523 

450 

408 

487 

508 

81 

104 

84 

71 

74 

0— 5 

.. 

892 

081 

904 

080 

088 

104 

17 

35 

17 

0 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5—10 

.. 

800 

046 

947 

901 

905 

195 

40 

50 

36 

33 

5 

8 

8 

3 

2 

10—16 

• • 

672 

845 

800 

848 

809 

317 

140 

131 

130 

170 

11 

15 

0 

13 

12 

15-20 

. . 

419 

501 

582 

508 

572 

560 

380 

409 

384 

407 

21 

20 

0 

18 

21 

20—40 

. 

161 

211 

230 

214 

188 

775 

710 

705 

735 

761 

64 

79 

50 

51 

51 

40—00 

• 

76 

81 

85 

78 

71 

710 

076 

719 

761 

752 

614 

243 

100 

161 

177 

00 and over 

• 

46 

75 

78 

57 

47 

593 

510 

554 

580 

584 

361 

400 

868 

354 

369 

Females 

. 

308 

286 

278 

259 

202 

540 

496 

518 

541 

543 

152 

218 

204 

200 

105 

0— 5 


894 

061 

973 

000 

077 

94 

36 

20 

26 

21 

12 

3 

7 

5 

2 

5—10 


654 

805 

822 

701 

783 

337 

181 

170 

198 

208 

9 

14 

8 

11 

9 

10—15 


402 

301 

350 

359 

312 

570 

604 

630 

680 

075 

28 

35 

14 

21 

13 

15 — 20 


99 

80 

40 

18 

26 

858 

805 

923 

031 

030 

43 

55 

37 

51 

38 

2o—to 


60 

01 

20 

21 

11 

792 

773 

829 

8:io 

850 

148 

100 

151 

140 

130 

40—00 


38 

22 

13 

9 

5 

524 

411 

411 

417 

453 

438 

507 

5(91 

554 

542 

60 and over 

• 

91 

20 

10 

22 

13 

249 

145 

110 

143 

122 

660 

829 

874 

835 

865 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. (concld .y -Distribution by Civil condition of 1,000 of each Sox, Religion and Main Age-period 

at each of the last five Censuses. 


Religion, Sex 
and Age 



Unmarried 



Married 




Wide we 

d 



1031 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1031 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1031 

1921 

1911 

1001 

1891 

1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Christian. 

Males 


1 

462 

560 

584 

636 

648 

495 

306 

802 

810 

325 

43 

35 

f 

24 

54 

27 

0— 8 

• • 

973 

003 

M5 

008 

005 

26 

6 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

• e 

•• 

1 

5—10 

•• 

908 

080 

086 

090 

081 

91 

0 

18 

0 

18 

t 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10—15 

• • 

804 

061 

064 

060 

063 

192 

88 

85 

78 

34 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

15 — SO 

• • 

313 

860 

850 

808 

870 

478 

120 

130 

101 

106 

9 

2 

2 

1 

15 

20 — 10 

• • 

181 

851 

484 

552 

502 

743 

624 

553 

414 

802 

76 

25 

18 

34 

16 

40—60 


34 

44 

46 

104 

60 

848 

800 

800 

716 

851 

118 

06 

64 

180 

80 

60 and over 

.. 

19 

81 

85 

41 

84 

710 

722 

740 

584 

730 

271 

347 

210 

875 

227 

Females 

•* 

363 

436 

443 

480 

464 

312 

420 

448 

304 

418 

126 

1*4 

100 

126 

118 

0— 5 

•• 

967 

070 

902 

006 

080 

31 

17 

8 

4 

10 

2 

4 

.. 

•• 

1 

5—10 

•• 

795 

061 

862 

058 

071 

198 

30 

86 

42 

20 

7 

8 

3 

•• 

3 

10—15 

•• 

555 

700 

777 

017 

881 

435 

101 

220 

81 

168 

10 

10 

3 

2 

1 

15—20 

•• 

*« 

346 

•V 

413 

423 

793 

628 

655 

562 

556 

22 

26 

14 

25 

21 

20 — 40 


62 

65 

T2 

no 

105 

842 

808 

856 

760 

800 

96 

127 

72 

121 

05 

40—60 

• • 

40 

8 8 

45 

62 

38 

340 

511 

548 

401 

531 

420 

451 

407 

447 

436 

60 and over 

• • 

28 

30 

20 

15 

48 

275 

168 

171 

214 

151 

697 

802 

800 

771 

800 

Tribal. 

Males 


498 

511 

584 

474 

427 

471 

436 

400 

483 

538 

31 

58 

27 

43 

85 

0— 5 

.. 

938 

077 

001 

081 

081 

40 

22 

8 

12 

16 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5—10 

.. 

913 

054 

078 

060 

031 

84 

44 

21 

38 

62 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

10—15 

.. 

834 

861 

082 

808 

746 

163 

134 

162 

186 

246 

3 

5 

6 

6 

8 

15—20 


322 

720 

814 

564 

385 

468 

266 

180 

408 

601 

10 

14 

6 

28 

14 

20—40 

• • 

140 

107 

272 

132 

74 

832 

757 

704 

824 

898 

28 

46 

24 

4-4 

28 

40—60 

.. 

28 

74 

36 

20 

13 

877 

706 

001 

876 

015 

95 

130 

63 

05 

72 

60 and over 

.. 

26 

36 

84 

42 

12 

766 

601 

788 

604 

760 

208 

273 

781 

264 

228 

Females 


413 

411 

430 

870 

344 

492 

458 

467 

406 

550 

.5 

181 

103 

184 

106 

0— 5 

• • 

941 

081 

082 

067 

070 

37 

18 

17 

80 

20 

2 

1 

1 

a 

1 

5—10 

.. 

856 

802 

878 

858 

041 

140 

101 

no 

183 

57 

4 

7 

8 

0 

3 

10—15 

.. 

604 

626 

750 

508 

300 

387 

861 

241 

471 

588 

9 

13 

0 

21 

18 

15—20 

.. 

136 

104 

217 

223 

70 

844 

770 

767 

740 

010 

20 

27 

10 

87 

14 

20—40 

.. 

43 

40 

35 

84 

14 

879 

840 

Oil 

852 

030 

76 

102 

54 

114 

47 

40-00 

.. 

22 

38 

18 

87 

8 

59 0 

540 

624 

550 

640 

388 

413 

858 

413 

843 

60 and over 

•• 

31 

24 

26 

18 

10 

296 

257 

201 

205 

201 

673 

710 

773 

777 

780 


N,B.—Figures for Adi-Hindus are included in Hindus in the preceding decades. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in enth Religion and 

Natural LX vision. 



Males 


All ogra 

0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15-40 

■40 * over 

Religion 

S i 

T3 

i 

| 

l 

s 

| 

1 

| 

: 

"G 

l 


'U 

5 

e 

"5 

I 

I 

dt 

1 

’S 

.= 

t 

1 

! 


is 

- 

1 

1 

£ 

-s 

Tf 

I 

D 

| 


1 

□ 


5 ! 

3t 



5? 

£ 

’5 


& 

D 

mn 

i ¥ 

p 


3^ 


- 

£ 

£ 

1 

-2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

■ 

» 

tl 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Stale. 




















All Religions 

«84 

520 

so 

053 

45 

2 

858 

138 ! 

4 

745 

240 

7 

ISO 


775 

30 

37 

TOO 

137 

Hindu 

4| 4 

532 

54 

052 

43 

2 

848 

147 

5 

723 

207 

8 

IBI 


780 

30 

30 

784 

177 

Adi-Hindu ,. 

123 

532 

45 

050 

40 

1 

833 

131 

3 

750 

£44 

6 

148 


620 

31 

28 

817 

157 

Muslim 

488 

494 

3i> 

075 

24 

1 

870 

118 

3 

B29 

16# 

3 

889 


070 

£7 

40 


132 

-Jilin . * 

300 

524 

80 

801 

105 

4 

702 

203 

5 

072 

317 

11 

217 


728 

55 

59 

ms 

246 

Christ tan 

402 

403 

43 

073 

39 

i 

008 

81 

1 

804 

182 

4 

255 


7t4 

31 

31 

HIT 

152 

Tribal 

471 

408 

31 

050 

50 

2 

014 

34 

2 

633 

162 

3 

220 


750 

£4 

28 

850 

113 

Ttlunzann. 




















AM Iteligions 

430 

513 

48 

071 

28 

1 

807 

101 

2 

781 

203 

4 

£03 


708 

20 

35 

70S 

107 

Hindu 

444 

sost 

47 

037 

32 

I 

883 

114 

a 

730 

230 

5 

101 


779 

30 

48 

750 

m 

Adi-Hindha .. 

442 

511 1 

47 

708 

31 

-* 

018 

81 

t 

820 

109 

2 

170 


801 

29 

25 

B03 

172 

M uni i hi *1 

401 

488 

33 

835 

15 

-- 

MS 

32 

»* 

815 

#4 

i 

326 


645 

20 

«£ 

602 

103 

CbrUtiau .,. 

400 

104 

33 

185 

15 

# * 

024 

70 

-* 

820 

170 

i 

268 


710 

« 

si 

634 

145 

Tribal 

505 

435 

30 

030 

33 

1 

024 

71 

2 

854 

144 

2 

220 


752 

22 

£5 

358 

117 

Mumthveora . 




















All Rr ElglOtLS 

100 

539 

52 

035 

32 

1 

818 

175 

n 

089 

£81 

10 

175 


782 

43 

39 

704 

137 

Hindu 

38# 

555 

57 

im 

30 

3 

813 

ISO 

7 

Ml 

288 

11 

171 


781 

48 

30 

Sl£ 

158 

Adi-Hindu »■ 

404 

553 


oao 

50 

2 

808 

187 

5 

071 

319 

Ill 

128 


830 

33 

27 

631 

142 

Mus 1 im *. 

455 

500 

45 

065 

S3 

2 

310 

13 4 

0 

743 

253 

3 

240 


735 

25 

48 

704 

158 

Christian .. 

450 

403 

48 

001 

37 

2 

803 

106 

■> 

778 

214 

7 

842 


718 

40 

41 

600 

159 

Tribal 

437 

531 

32 

032 

45 

8 

004 

04 

2 

Sill 

130 

4 

214 


700 

£0 

3] 

SGO 

109 

Stair- 








I'fcJMAJ, 

J38. 











All Rdi^nv 
Hindu ■. 

Adi -Hindu ,. 
Muslim 

Jjiill 

ClirUluill 

Tribal 

311 

205 

933 

380 

mr 

303 

113 

533 

530 

530 

403 

537 

511 

409 

153 

133 

130 

144 

153 

123 

05 

926 

010 

031 

055 

304 

833 

041 

71 

70 

86 

42 

94 

32 

57 

4 

5 
3 
3 

12 

2 

2 

(E50 

014 

072 

843 

054 

705 

828 

328 

870 

318 

151 

337 

IM 

IM 

13 

16 

0 

7 

0 

7 

4 

414 

809 

407 

034 

409 

504 

004 

505 

606 

57G 

354 

579 

435 

387 

21 

25 

IT 

12 

28 

11 

0 

40 

40 

48 

00 

09 

69 

00 


830 

#32 

844 

835 

808 

MU 

871 

ns 

128 

106 

00 

123 

BO 

Sj 

22 

21 

23 
£2 
51 
37 

24 

425 

400 

457 
439 

458 
470 

si a 

558 

570 

520 

539 

401 

484 

458 

Tclortganu, 




















All Religions 
Hindu 

Adi -Hiruin *, 
Miudmi 
Christian ► + 
Tribal 

313 

301 

380 

353 

350 

410 

522 

523 
505 
312 

185 

170 

150 

135 

14# 

03 

030 

025 

845 

072 

377 

I, WO 

30 

7i 

53 

20 

4 

4 

2 

2 

082 

588 

710 

*93 

323 

382 

283 

112 

16 

19 

7 

7 

413 

386 

427 

032 

504 

r.(U 

557 

307 

23 

30 

10 

11 

44 

07 

43 

58 


831 
826 

832 
840 

123 

125 

120 

102 

23 

24 
23 
30 

300 

BOD 

Ml 

476 

587 

007 

646 

493 

518 

471 

45J8 
480 | 

22 

1 

881 

902 

118 

85 

3 

3 

70S 

008 

283 
325 

O 

7 

00 

33 


690 

IWB 

1X1 

50 

72 

23 

410 

500 

•Mdnzlhtroro. 




















All Religion* 
Hindu .. 

Adi-IIindu .. 
Muslim ., 
Christ inn ., 
Tribal 

300 

280 

BOS 

3117 

370 

407 

M4 

355 

573 

430 

520 

40S 

147 

ISO 

no 

153 

104 

05 

914 

wr? 

017 

038 

055 

832 

82 

87 

70 

SB 

42 

314 

4 

« 

4 

4 

3 

4 

659 

489 

634 

803 

788 

754 

334 

358 

353 

160 

280 

241 

10 

la 

11 

7 

11 

5 

415 

352 

387 

380 

403 

540 

500 

028 

585 

401 

S77 

■U!) 

18 

£0 

IS 

13 

£0 

11 

49 

4B 

54 

74 

118 

W> 


841 

83H 

855 

830 

912 

834 

Ill 

121 

IKI 

00 

70 

07 

u 

23 

14 

2 

£5 

460 

440 

583 

400 

548 

530 

5J9 

533 

304 

560 

450 

445 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.-—Distribution of Main Age-Periods and civil 
condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 


Religion and Age 

Males 

Females 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All Religions 


4.230 

5.262 

400 

1 

8,113 

5,326 

1,561 

0—10 .. 


2.504 

241 

0 

2,446 

520 

23 

10—IS .. 


835 

278 

8 

430 

508 

28 

15—*0 .. 


765 

3,120 

105 

188 

8,412 

484' 

40 A over 


75 

1,614 

287 

40 

706 

1,031 

Hindu .. 


4.122 

5.338 

540 

2.046 

5.304 

1,660 

0—10 .. 


2,483 

251 

10 

2.340 

576 

27 

10—15 .. 


810 

302 

0 

302 

645 

26 

15—40 .. 


740 

8.183 

• 160 

165 

3,392 

* 521 

40 A over 


80 

1,602 

861 

40 

781 

1,086 

Adi-Hindu .. 


4.234 

5,310 

447 

3,217 

5,386 

1,397 

0—10 • . 


2,778 

230 

6 

2,560 

511 

13 

10—15 .. 


820 

268 

7 

420 

506 

17 

15—40 .. 


578 

3,170 

no 

107 

3.471 

443 

40 Jc over 


52 

1.633 

315 

40 

808 

010 

Jain .. 


3,062 

5,232 

806 

8,065 

5,371 

1,563 

0—10 .. 


2,243 

885 

12 

2,234 

5-45 

81 

10—15 .. 


675 

310 

11 

440 

636 

31 

15—40 .. 


887 

2,974 

224 

278 

3,251 

406 

40 A over 


157 

1,554 

550 

104 

939 

1,005 

Muslim .. 


4,678 

4,030 

303 

3,603 

4.055 

1,442 

0—10 .. 


2,527 

210 

6 

2,617 

260 

13 

10—15 .. 


005 

184 

4 

668 

372 

13 

15—10 .. 


1,165 

2,835 

111 

277 

3,508 

416 

40 A over 


81 

1,701 

272 

41 

815 

1,000 

Christian .. 


4,616 

4,051 

433 

8,626 

5,115 

1,259 

0—10 .. 


2,558 

147 

3 

2,618 

285 

11 

10—15 .. 


030 

222 

4 

565 

442 

11 

15—40 .. 


1,067 

2,080 

130 

374 

3,404 

835 

40 A over 


61 

1,503 

206 

60 

804 

002 

Tribal 


4,081 

4,700 

310 

4,126 

4,024 

050 

0—10 .. 


3,142 

108 

6 

8,156 

355 

10 

10—15 .. 


073 

101 

4 

870 

435 

10 

15—40 .. 


818 

2,812 

88 

255 

8,350 

244 

40 A over 


48 

1.508 

*12 

i 

36 

775 

686 

XU --- 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


by Civil CmJI' 1 ™ *' « r “ ln **” 


Natural t>ivi*ion 
and Religion 


STATE. 
AH Religion* 
Hindu 
AdilUndu 
Muslim 
Christian 
Tribal 
Jain 

Telanfcana. 

All Religion* 

Hindu 

Adi-lUndu 

Muslim 

Christian 

Tribal 

Marathwara. 

All Religion* 

Hindu 

A di-llindu 

Muslim 

Christian 

Tribal 



All ages 



1 \ 

c 

1 

I 

1 

t 

| 

9 

35 

5 : 

2 

* 1 

4 | l 

7“ 

704 

070 

3.000 

. 680 

070 

2,053 

. 740 

804 

3.040 

. 723 

044 

3.448 

. 711 

035 

2,634 

. 780 

085 

2,800 

,. 681 

004 

1,700 

.. 078 

070 

3,368 

.. 663 

1,017 

3.666 

.. 705 

028 

3,318 

.. 650 

063 

3,310 

.. 603 

026 

3,067 

.. 773 

001 

3,008 

.. 735 

071 

2.646 

.. 713 

020 

2.404 

.. 788 

1,051 

2,025 

.. 778 

020 

3,547 

.. 814 

085 

1,300 

.. 707 

07C 

2,640 


0—10 


10—15 


808 2,082 
078 1,160 


027 

046 

877 


1,753 

1,688 

1,247 


807 ' 3,770 


800 

888 


2,884 

3,005 


033 , 1,760 


005 

041 


6,604 

1,041 


037 1,640 


040 


1,764 


000 1,630 

1,010 1,050 


15—40 


40 and over 


2,572 

2,623 

2.822 

2,017 

,000 

1,308 

2,314 

5,054 

5.765 

6,148 

1,116 

7,857 

1,750 

1,425 

1,670 

2,032 

1,270 

1,023 

1.200 


511 

450 

332 

603 

540 

658 

586 

473 

423 

456 

706 

565 

650 

530 


2.050 

2,050 

1,038 

1.800 

1,864 

2.148 

1,750 

2,478 

2.051 

2,041 

3.101 

1.030 

2.104 

1,744 


2,788 

2,820 

3.632 

3.338 

2,200 


501 3,052 


553 


1,712 


W'J 1,561 
447 1,414 

676 2,062 


406 

213 

317 


2.524 • - 9S 


2,384 

5.620 

5,582 

6,161 

10,135 

7,857 

2.532 

1,700 

1,675 

1,585 

2,318 

786 

2,513 


276 


187 

261 


Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

•o 

•0 

I 

12 

18 

14 1 

15 | 

16 

r 

1,048 

3,202 | 

518 

470 

2,030 

1,023 

3,123 

476 

468 

2,880 

2,163 

2,486 

745 

482 

2,044 

1.162 

3,500 

473 

450 

3,456 

1,058 

2,325 

1,030 

508 

2,765 

1,125 

2,014 

601 

484 

3,273 

885 

1,057 

583 

532 

1,584 

1,040 

4,233 

548 

420 

3,015 

1,007 

4,258 

547 

535 

8,378 

1,068 

4,206 

627 

265 

2,726 

1,248 

3,325 

770 

410 

3,250 

I 1.016 

3,332 

1,762 

487 

2,043 

1,168 

2,761 

743 

475 

3,140 

1,046 

2,452 

480 

525 

2,841 

1,040 

2,386 

404 

424 

2,472 

1,050 

2,804 

886 

751 

3,038 

1,006 

3,698 

201 

481 

8,391 

1,042 

840 

20 

650 

2,000 

I 1,020 

2,317 

617 

505 

8,652 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.-Distribution by Civil Condition of 1.000 of each sex at certain ages for Selected Cast**. 
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DISTRIBITION OF 1,000 FEMALES OF EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION 








All ages 

0 - c 

7—IS 

1 

4—28 


24—43 

44 and o’ 

ret 



1 

2 

0 

Married 

Widowed 

! 

c 

9 

1 

1 

* 

£ 

1 

3 

a 

Married 

*2 

1 

if 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

a 

s 

1 

jl 

Widowed 

l .'a married 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Hindu-Brahmanlc. 



















Bender .. 

Bhoi 


300 

523 

173 

077 

21 

2 

021 

350 

20 

276 

650 

68 

0 

734 

257 

2 

596 

402 


847 

457 

100 

905 

27 

8 

011 

72 

17 

220 

739 

41 

42 

048 

310 

13 

503 

484 



898 

553 

100 

082 

14 

4 

701 

180 

20 

300 

030 

52 

30 

810 

142 

34 

005 

271 

Dhobi 


312 

552 

130 

018 

74 

8 

015 

373 

12 

251 

707 

42 

20 

780 

104 

15 

540 

445 

Hajjam .. 


330 

541 

120 

001 

01 

5 

535 

454 

11 

180 

748 

63 

41 

789 

170 

24 

567 

409 


342 
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CHAPTER VT.—CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each aex, at certain ages for Selected Castes, 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 MALES OF EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INFIRMITIES. 

75. General. —It was at first proposed by the Census Commissioner for 
India to drop this enquiry altogether ; but there being in India few ordinary 
means of obtaining statistics of any kind on these subjects the enquiry was 
instituted as on previous occasions. The chief reason which apparently 
weighed with the Census Commissioner for India for so seriously proposing to 
drop this important investigation was, firstly that the enumerators arc gener¬ 
ally apt to misinterpret the instructions with regard to infirmities ; secondly 
that, having no medical knowledge* they are unable to diagnose diseases, and 
thirdly that the persons enumerated are for obvious reasons predisposed 
to conceal facts. 

This is not peculiar to India alone. In far more civilised countries 
such, as England and flic United States of America, the value of statistics of 
infirmities collected by the census staff is discounted. Since 1881* when 
the English Census Commissioners stated their decided opinion that state¬ 
ments made by persons as to the deficiencies* mental or physical, of their 
children or other relatives were not worth the cost and labour of collection 
or tabulation, comments upon figures for infirmities have been considerably 
restricted. In the U. S. A., as the results of1890 census were unsatisfactory, 
no enquiry as to infirmities was made in the following decade. Subsequent¬ 
ly, however, the inquiry was confined to blindness and deaf-mutism. Coming 
nearer homt . Major W. 5, J. Shah, I.M.S., the Superintendent of the Yaravada 
Lunatic Asylum, made out a strong ease in 1929 for the Bombay Government 
to move the Government of India tor abandoning enumeration of lunatics 
as such figures were incorrect and misleading. The Government of India, 
while admitting that infirmity statistics collected at. the census were inac¬ 
curate, thought that the census figures “ though inaccurate are of some 
interest and value because the errors are fairly constant from census to census 
and the ratio of variation affords some guide to the growth or decline of a 
disease. The statistics also give some clue to the territorial and racial 
distribution of the infirmities 

7b. Statistical Reference, — Subject to such limitations the figures for 
insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy have been compiled and pre¬ 
sented in Imperial Table IX — parts I ant! II. I have this time added to the 
prescribed Imperial Tables a State table showing infirmities by religions, 
another for selected castes, races and tribes, and a third showing the occu¬ 
pations of infirm people. The subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter 
may also be referred to. 

77, Infirmities.— Persons afflicted with the various infirmities arc 
shown below in comparison with sueh in the preceding censuses 
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CHAPTER VII.—INFIRMITIES 


The figures for 1 001 a re apparently an under-estimate. Such a precipit¬ 
ous fall in a decade from nineteen thousand to two thousand and odd is 
incredible. The report for that year remarks that the figures demonstrate 
that during the last two decades there was a marked decline in the number 
of persons afflicted with the above infirmities and adds that " L it was 
probably due to the conscientious and intelligent discharge of duties on the 
part of the enumerators employed in 1 JMis and the consequent elimination 
from the ac count of persons blind of one eye, people either deaf or dumb, 
and folks afflicted with white leprosy But the instructions to enumera¬ 
tors in 1911 were the same as in the preceding decade, and the result was that 
the total afflicted was ten times more than that of 1901. The Bombay 
Presidency census referring to the general violent decreases in 1901 remarks 
that in some Provinces the decrease was more pronounced than in Bom¬ 
bay, for instance “ in Hyderabad State where the fluctuation was so 
violent that infirmities almost disappeared \ 

Barring this apparently phenomenal fall in 1901, the variation oi the 
number of persons afflicted with these dire infirmities from decade to 
decade appears reasonable and is illustrated in the chart opposite 
this page 


[Chart* 




Variation in the number of Infirm Persons since IMS] 
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CHAPTER VIT.—nSFlKMfTJES 


78. Distribution in Natural Divisions.—The incidence of the 

afflictions in the two natural divi¬ 
sions, Telangana and Maratbwaru, is 
shown in the inset table. 

For every ten thousand of their 
respective population, the proportion 
of deaf motes is identical in both the 
divisions, while that of the blind is 
higher in Marathwara than in Te- 

langaua. Under other infirmities Telangaoa leads Marathwara. 

On the whole, however, the total number of persons afflicted represents 
roughly one in a thousand. 
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79. 


Distribution by Sex.—Of the persons afflicted with the various 
infirmities, 51 per cent arc males and 43 females, 
ami the sex ratio in the previous censuses is 
exhibited in the margin. 
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80. Insanity. — A p a rt from errors cans c d by 
intentional concealment there are certain un¬ 
intentional errors as well to take note of, namely 
the inclusion of persons who, though weak-minded 
arc not actually insane. 


“ In some countries’' ** says the Census Commissioner for India/' an at- 
tempt is made at the census to distinguish between the violent form of 
mental derangement, or insanity properly so-called, and idiocy. Even in 
Europe, however, it has been found almost impossible to separate the two 
s lasses of mental disease, and in India the difficulty would be far greater”. 
Our figures, in all probability, include both classes. 


In the Hyderabad State the incidence of insanity, as judged bv the 
figures, appears to be steadily on the wane. For every one hundred thousand 
i t population, there were twenty-three insane in 1881, fourteen in the follow¬ 
ing decade, three in the next, twenty each in 1911 and 1921, and now there 
are fifteen. 

Seventy-five per cent, of the insane are found inTelangana and the rest in 
M a rath warn. The existence in Hyderabad City of a Lunatic Asylum, which 
draws in patients from all parts of the State, and had 155, comprising 
125 males and 30 females, on the rolls on census day. does not alone account 
for such a high percentage in Telangana, Since 1881, the census figures have 
shown that insanity is far more wide-spread in Telangana than in the other 
natural division. The causes arc men tal strain. Want and worry, indulgence 
in intoxicants and narcotic drugs and other intemperate habits. Apparently 
these are less apparent in Marathwara than in Tei&ngana. Next to the 
city of Hyderabad, where 287 insane persons have been registered, Karim- 
nagar district has returned the largest number (368), followed byMedak (231) 
and Nalgonda (*213). In the other natural division, Raiehur, which has 
suffered from n succession of bail crops and poverty m consequence, 
shows the largest number, 108, as compared with 131 in the previous decade, 
Gulb&rga and Bidar, which, in the preceding decade, were parallel to some 
of the Tel a ngaita districts 'as far as the number of insane persons was concern¬ 
ed, have now fallen in line with the neighbouring districts in Marathwara. 

Insanity is widespread among Brahmanie Hindus, one out of ten 
thousand pe sons being stricken with it. The actual figures are 706 males 
and 541 females. It Is rather difficult to suggest any clear connection be¬ 
tween insanity and social status; but State Table* III “ B ” seems to 
indicate tfiat insanity is an affliction very largely prevalent among the in¬ 
dustrious and hard-workinir classes, whoso occupation lies out of doors and 
who arc expesad tn the rigours of weather. Yadovas have returned 182 



























DISTRIBUTION Of INSANE PERSONS BY RELIGION AND SEX 127 

insane, males anti females being in equal proportion ; Marat has 155. of 
whom 87 are females; Kapus 138, males and females being nearly eqmil in num¬ 
ber; Lingayats 126, of whom 66 are males; Tclagas 96, males and females 
being in the ratio of 5 to 4. Muslims return 396,representing 2 m 6 per ten 
thousand of the community and Christians 32 or 2 -1 per ten thousand of 
their population, Adi-Hindus and Tribal communities have one each 
per ten thousand. The proportion of females to a hundred males is high¬ 
est among the tribes, being 84k Among Madigas insane persons number 
175. of whom 110 are males* and among Dh or s 132* the ratio of male to female 
being 10 to 3, Among the tribes, where 90 insane persons have been 
fount!, 20 are Goads, 23 Lambadas and 12 Erukalas, The remainder is 
contributed by the other tribes, 

.An‘examination of the age statistics for insanity reveals one striking 
faet : that persons between the ages of 20 and 80, a period when men and 
women are liable to suffer from mental worries due to sex passions and trials 
of life, suffer the most. Insanity is not so common either among children or 
those past fifty, who have faced the wear and tear of life. 

Toe number of insane males exceeds that of females at ah ages except 
In the last stage of life, i, e. 70 and over. Women generally lead a secluded, 
though monotonous life* and are restrained from the excesses of various 
kinds which men indulge in. Their work is lighter and they suffer less from 
hardship, exposure and anxiety; they are* therefore, less liable to be 
afflicted with mental diseases. The following diagram compares the inci¬ 
dence of insanity among males and females in the different age-groups for 
1931 and 1921. 



In the Lunatic Asylum in Hyderabad City, 1*185 persons were treated 
during the decade* of whom fH>3 were men and 232 women, all adults. The 
Muslim community sent in 505 men and 126 women, 85 being in the Asylum 
on enumeration day, Hindus 299 men and 70 women, Christians ft men and 
7 women and others 92 men and 27 women. Barring 313 cases for which 
causes of insanity are not ascertainable, melancholy accounted for 105, 
alcohol and narcotics 187, epilepsy 65. over-study 25* puerperal 20* shock 
69, and Fever 11. 





















128 CHAPTER V][—INFIRMITIES 

SI, Deaf-Mutism,—At censuses up to and including that of 1011 it was 
la id down in tire instructions that only those persons should be shown who 
are deaf and dumb from birth, but since 1021 this limitation has been removed 
as true deaf'•mutism is a congenital defect. 

The figures for the deaf-mute show an increase of ten per cent, over the 
previous decade. The increase is not shared by all parts. \Vliilo Tela ng a na 
has registered a vise of sixty-eight per cent. Marat hwara shows a fall of 
twenty-four per cent. One noteworthy feature is that the incidence of 
deaf-mutism is to a certain extent in correspondence with that ol insanity, 
pointing lo the probability that in some eases insane persons are also deaf- 
mutes* Of course, as in the past, no figures were collected for dual infirmities 
but it is a well know n fact both in east and west that these two infirmi¬ 
ties co-exist to a large extent, Karimnagar, which is first among the 
districts in respect of the number of persons afflicted with insanity, has 
returned the largest number of deaf-mutes. The other noteworthy figures 
arc Uahbubnagar 320, Xalgonda 324, Gulbarga 315A5 arangal 255, Aurang¬ 
abad 251. ltnichur 24 H. Bidar 235 and parbhani 21 ] * Although doaf-mutism 
is a congenital defect, vet where it is associated with insanity, the popular 
belief is that it is the work of evil spirits* The treatment which such sufferers 
are subject to at the hands of devil dancers and exorcists is so severe that the 
afflicted are short-lived. Indent-mutism, Jains, though a small community, 
head the list with d per ten thousand persons, closely followed by Christ¬ 
ians with 5. Muslims report k Adi-H Indus 3 and Brahmanic Hindus, 
Arya Samajists and the Tribal communities 2 each per ten thou¬ 
sand* Among Jains there arc twice as many females as there arc 
males sniftering from this infirmity* The ratio of male to female 
deaf-mutes among Arva Samajists is equal- Adi-Hind us have 85 and 
the Tribes 75 females respective!v per 100 males. As w ill be scon from the 
table the number of deaf-mute is largest at the age of 25-80 
and steadily declines thereafter* Males preponderate over females at all 
age-periods* This phenomenon is common to most forms of congenital 
malformation- The incidence of deaf-mutism in the decade undei it.view 
as compared with the preceding deeennium according to sex and age is 
illustrated in the subjoined diagram. 
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82- Blindness, —The instructions provided for the entry only of persons 

who are totally blind of both eyes. 
There has been an appreciable fall in 
the number of the blind in comparison 
with the preceding two decades. 
Taking the Dominions as a whole, 
there arc 6,022 fewer blind persons 
in 1931 than ten years ago and 3,747 
less than in 1911, 

The prevalence of the infirmity is primarily determined by climate, the 
other causes of blindness being small-pox, purulent ophthalmia, application 
of drastic remedies for diseases of the eye, want of cleanliness, bad and in- 
sufficient food, dark and ill-vent dated habitations and senile decay. 

Fifty-seven per cent, of the blind are found in Marathwarn which is 
subject, in the summer, to a comparatively greater intensity of heat and 
glare and dust-laden winds. Black cotton soil is highly prejudicial to the 
eyesight. Of the Marathwara districts, Aurangabad holds the foremost place 
for blindness, closely followed by Parbhani. In Tclangana, Karimnagar 
district, which figures prominently under insanity and deaf-mutism, carries 
about a thousand blind persons, followed by Mahbubnag&r, 

The excess of males over females has been constant practically at all 
censuses, except in 1891 and 1921 and the reasons advanced for a larger 
number of women being afflicted with this infirmity at these two censuses 
were that women had been more confined to ill-ventilated and smoky houses 
than men and did not have easy access to hospitals for treatment, 

Jains again stand foremost in the matter of blindness, the number of 
afflicted representing 81 per ten thousand of their population. Such a dis¬ 
proportionately large number of blind Jains is in all probability accounted 
for by immigrants from other parts of India. The community is noted for 
its charity and it is matter of common knowledge that where charity and 
philanthropy abound the number of infirm persons abounds also. The tribal 
communities claim 12 blind per ten thousand, Muslims and Christians 10 
each, lira lima me Hindus 8, Ary a Samajists 5 and Zoroastrians 4 per ten 
thousand of their respective populations. Among Adi-Hindus blindness 
appears to be very rare but the high proportion of blindness among Christ¬ 
ians seems to indicate that the Ad t-Hindu community has been rid by 
conversion to Christianity of a large number of blind "persons. One great 
social o il, which is a fruitful source of blindness in the ease of women, is 
early marriage and child-hearing which shatters their physical condition. 
The proportion of male to female blind during the past two decades ac¬ 
cording to various ages is shown in the following chart ; — 


Year 

Number of 
blind 

M*l*s 

Females 

1D31 

12,3111 

8.+80 

fl.nsii 

1031 

19,138 

B.+f*3 

ft ,8+8 

1011 

18,203 

8,287 

7.070 


[Chart, 
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CHAPTER VII* — INFIRMITIES. 


BLINDNESS 



The actual numbers of blind males and females of each community 

will be of interest* They arc 
exhibited in the marginal table. 

The only noteworthy difference 
between sexes occurs against 
** Muslims" and 41 Tribes Yt and no 
reason for this can be ascribed. 
For detailed information on the 
incidence of blindness among the 
different castes, State Table III 
“ B, ” appended to the Imperial 
Tables Volume, may be consulted. Blindness is not hereditary but in 
some eases it is congenital. Therefore the figures are low in the early 
years* 



Mnli^ 

Finmln 

a rahmanic Hindus 



3,8«2 

Adi-Hindus 
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1,035 

l h 2Sfl 
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JaUu * * * ■ 
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An* SaumjijUB .. 
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LEPROSY 
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83 Leprosy*—If is usually difficult for a layman to distinguish leprosy 

from other diseases such as leucoderma, 
yaws and syphilis, and in the earlier 
stage he cannot detect the disease 
at all* Besides, the danger of wilful 
concealment is greatest in the case of 
leprosy* espceially where the leper is a 
woman in a respectable family. At the 
present census 8,788 persons were 
returned as lepers* as compared with 
4*214 in the previous decade, a decrease of eleven per cent. Variation in 
numbers from decade to decade is shown above* 

The figures for 1891 and 1901 are such that they need not be taken into 
account. Barring these two glaring defects in enumeration* the decennial 
variation appears rational. From the map of incidence of various infirmities 
it is seen that both Osmanabad and Karimnagar districts are leper-ridden 
and they have registered a rise of 86 and 836 respectively during the decode* 
Xalgonda has also shown a rise in the number of lepers by 26* All the other 
districts* notably Gulbarga, Niiamabad, Bidar, Bir, ami Nander, show a 
fall during the same period. This distribution does not support the theory 
commonly held that rice-eater® in Telangana are more susceptible to an in¬ 
fection of the disease than others* It is probable* as the Indian Leprosy 
Commission of 1891 held, that unhygienic surroundings, deficient or improper 
food, poverty* exposure and such diseases as syphilis are all factors of great 
importance in reducing the vital powers of the organism and rendering it 
more susceptible to an attack. 

Nor is the distribution a true representation of the extent to which 
leprosy is prevalent. Doctor John Lowe, u.b,, the Medical Officer of the Leper 
Hospital, Diehpalli* in a special note* extracts of which are published in an 
appendix at the end of this chapter, remarks that in Xizamabad taluk alone* 
in which Diehpalli is situated* “ there arc undoubtedly over 1,000 lepers ”, 
whereas the census figure for the whole district is only 846, Referring to 
Hyderabad City* where only 58 lepers have been registered, he says “ we 
have seen at least 600 patients who live in the City, and as many as 150 
have been seen on one day \ For the whole State Dr* Lowe estimates a 
leper population of 60,000 and observes that “it is frequently found in 
British India that the true number of lepers is ten times the census figure, 
and that it is quite impossible for any non-medical authority to get any 
true estimate of the number of lepers in a large area such as Hyderabad ”, 

The incidence of leprosy among Brahmanie Hindus is great. Drohmos, 
Sikhs, Zuroastmns, Buddhists anil Jews are absolutely free from this dread¬ 
ful disease, Adi-Hmdus and Jains report three per ten thousand of their 
respective population* Muslims 2, Christians and Tribals one each for 10*000* 

As far as the census figures show males suffer from leprosy in greater 
number than females in the ratio of two to one* and the sex-curves accord* 
mg to decennial age-periods for the present and the previous censuses are 
interesting. The following chart illustrates the incidence of this dire disease 
among males and females in the various age groups as compared with 1921* 


Y«r 

Total 

Males 

Frmatat 

1031 

1 KI 

1911 

1901 

1891 *. 

1881 

0,738 

4,214 

8,738 

330 

10*208 

2,980 

2.630 

2.070 
2.702 
230 

2 ,:.o» 

2,1 IT 

l.ifls 

1,2411 
O00 
04 
7,010 
872 


[Chart, 
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CHAPTER VII.—INFIRMITIES 


LEPERS. MALE AND FEMALE, IN AGE GROUPS. 



Among Christians there are nearly as many women as there are 

men suffering from leprosy. The 
sex const itut ion in each community 
is as shown in the margin. 

In comparison with the 
previous decade both male and 
female lepers have decreased at all 
age-periods except the last. 


There is only one Asylum and Hospital in this State for the treatment 
of lepers. It was started by the Wesleyan Mission authorities at Dichpalli 
in 1916 and is largely supported by His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government. The institution has also received assistance in the shape of 
building endowments from several prominent citizens of Hyderabad, 
Nawab SaJar Jung Bahadur's ward being the latest addition. The institu¬ 
tion i s a modd lep e r hospita 1 whe re t he 1 at est a nd m os t etf ic i en t t reat m ent 
is available and the name " 4 Home for Lepers " was changed in 1337 Fasli 
{1928)to “ Leprosy Hospital 

At the time of the 1921 census, there were in Dichpalli 268 patients 
{207 men and 61 women). J’n November 1930 there were 417 (333 males 
and 84 females). These figures need to he considered in the light of other 
facts. In 1921 all patients suffering from leprosy were admitted, as there 
was sufficient accommodation. Since 1926 the Institution has been over- 
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crowded and at least 1,000 patients have been refused admission owing 
to lack of accommodation* During the year 1930, 290 patients were re¬ 
fused admission. Before 1921 practically no patients were discharged 
from the Institution, but after that date several hundreds of patients have 
been discharged. All these facts indicate that during the decade 1921-30 
probably ten times as many patients have gone there as went during the 
five years ending 1921. Tliis does not necessarily mean an increase in the 
incidence of leprosy* This increase in the number of patients is entirely 
explained by the fact that the institution is becoming widely known, largely 
because the treatment given has yielded beneficial results in many cases* 

An out-patient clinic was established during the decade at Dhoolpct, 
Hyderabad City, and work was carried on under the management of the 
Dichp&Ui institution. It was taken over by the Civil Medical Department 
in Khurdad 1839 Fasli (April 1930)* There is another out-patient clinic at 
Nbsamabad in charge of a trained Government medical officer. 

Every year about a dozen medical officers arc being specially trained in 
the modern treatment of leprosy. The trained medical officers on their 
return to their stations start clinics at their dispensaries* 

84* Occupation. —Enumeration of occupations of persons afflicted w ith 
one or other form of infirmities is a special feature of the census this time. 
State Table III “ C ”, appended to the Tables Volume, may be referred to 
for any special information that may be desired. The time at my disposal 
being limited, a description of the occupations followed variously by the 
blind, lunatic, deaf-mute and leper could not be classified. Such information 
would be extremely interesting and useful to the public in general and to the 
department of public health in particular* There is, however, no use denying 
the fact that in the absence of legislation even lepers, not totally deformed 
and disabled, are engaged in small trades pertaining to the daily needs of life* 

Of the 22*196 persons suffering from these principal infirmities, 8,321 
persons have been returned to be principal earners in some form or other ; 
4,650 working dependants and 9,225 non-working dependants. The pro¬ 
portion of male to female among principal earners is 54 to 29, among working 
dependants 22 to 23, and among non-workers 7 to 6* 

Production of raw materials, sueh as exploitation of animals and vege¬ 
tation as well as minerals, provides occupation for 1.110 persons? 12 live on 
land rent; 360 are cultivators; 535 are labourers; 163 raise farm stock ; 32 
arc fishers and hunters and 3 exploit minerals. How many of them are 
lepers, lunatics, blind and deaf-mute, figures do not show* 98 persons 
pursue various other industries; some of them are employed in transport and 
trade relating to preparation and supply of material substances* Public 
Administration and Liberal arts which include religion, medicine, education, 
law and sciences claim 30 persons, of whom three are women* Persons of 
independent means number 4, domestic servants 189, of whom 132 are 
women, and miscel laneous oceupat ions clai m 15, all males * What are termed 
“ unproductive ” occupations are followed by as many as 0,775 persons, 
of whom 2*356 are females* They are either inmates of jails, asylums and 
orphanages or beggars and vagrants* 

22 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—Distribution of the 


INSANE 


Age 

Malts 

Females 

1031 

1 Ml 

T01I 

1001 

1801 

1881 

1931 

1021 

1911 

1901 

1801 

1881 


1 


•1 

a 

4 

3 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total 

. * 

■a -a 

I0 t 000 

10,000 

10,000 

10 >000 

10.800 

t O.OOO 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

a—9 

,, 

** 

307 

335 

207 

263 

310 

333 

$01 

,130 

207 

818 

550 

310 

5—in 

■ ■■ 

T ,. 

643 

3-13 

78S 

231 

852 

1,040 

637 

832 

000 

737 

087 

1,070 

10 —is 

* ■ 

** 

839 

1,142 

1,137 

028 

1,152 

074 

915 

1,143 

1.254 

1,158 

1,183 

1,230 

15—20 

* m 

*■ 

1,062 

*53 

800 

541 

l.OM 

1,030 

1,020 

UK JO 

1,318 

032 

1.871 

1,505 

20—25 

a- * 

pp 

1,114 

1,010 

1,047 

020 

MJSft 

1,854 

1,112 

1,287 

1,113 

1,370 

U2S8 

1,745 

25—30 

. * 

- + 

1,309 

un 

Mis 

»78 

1.101 

-■ 

1,136 

1.083 

057 

737 

000 


30—35 

T , 

-p 

1,002 

1,113 

1,157 

1,500 

1.278 

1,735 

1,101 

074 

1,100 

2,121 

0S7 

1,405 

35— 10 



793 

773 

731 

1,010 

078 

pp 

684 

048 

538 

105 

202 

p- 

40—IS 

.. 

- - 

897 

357 

070 

2,131 

704 

1,152 

SSI 

842 

350 

1.2U8 

750 

1,121 

-15—50 

>* 

pp 

399 

350 

324 

544 

200 

- - 

394 

405 

053 

105 

384 

p- 

50—55 

>. 


494 

501 

014 

400 

010 

887 

3S2 

002 

721 

520 

548 

680 

53—00 



IS 7 

141 

207 

84 

133 

pp 

267 

151 

118 ! 

-- 

01 

pp 

<K> and over 

*■ 


853 

657 

484 

028 

332 

984 

1,170 

511 

012 

421 

585 

510 
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BLIND 


A &* 

Hikt 

Females 

1081 

1021 

mu 

1001 

1001 

1831 

1001 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1881 


1 


2 

A 

4 

5 

* 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

32 

33 

Total 

* * 

. 4- 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

0—5 

r + 


pJSS 

000 

570 

59-4 

530 

430 

312 

flfiG 

440 

371 

408 

425 

s—w 


p* 

390 

737 

801 

1,043 

1,022 

17 

305 

063 

oos 

043 

840 

714 

10—15 


.. 

853 

014 

S71 

1,030 

005 

787 

590 

043 

R02 

825 

070 

S05 

15—20 

- p 

■ P 

722 

OlO 

077 

883 

080 

001 

636 

40O 

499 

742 

564 

040 

20—25 

1*'#■ 

pp 

753 

051 

813 

873 

300 

1,381 

658 

001 

715 

763 

70S 

1,417 

25—30 



SIS 

002 

810 

0*3 

335 


623 

534 

G04 

722 

750 

*. 

30—35 


* B 

7 30 

723 

880 

873 

852 

1,325 

734 

720 

023 

923 

780 

1,300 

35—10 


pp 

569 

508 

511 

020 

520 

pp 

631 

550 

502 

405 

345 

p* 

40—45 

pp 


744 

773 

755 

710 

713 

1,857 

736 

842 

84* 

1,008 

935 

1,353 

45 — 50 

p- 

pp 

593 

508 

450 

207 

422 

p* 

593 

-158 

380 

300 

337 

* * 

50—55 

p* 

pp 

741 

777 

780 

722 

710 

MOO 

800 

UOl 

925 

860 

S70 

1 All 

53—SO 

* # 

pp 

475 

075 

203 

130 

232 

-- 

si$ 

MS 

228 

300 

2G3 ' 

,, 

00 and over 

** 

2,225 

2,005 

1,803 

1,257 

1A43 

Min 

2,64 7 

2,5-80 

2,604 

138S 

2.101 1 

1,401 
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Infirm by u£c ptr fP.000 of each HK. 


DEAF-MUTE 


Males 


Females 


1031 

UB1 

1911 

1001 

lfiOt 

1381 

1031 

1921 

1911 

tool 

1801 

1381 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2H 

24 

25 

10,000 

1 Cl, 000 

10 .GOO 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

19,000 

E0 OIMJ 

to ,1100 

10,300 

10,008 

394 

707 

■HU 


339 

228 

3JJ 

085 

521 

80S 

1413 

443 

765 

ijww 

J.420 

1,010 

i.ose 

022 

776 

1,032 

1*300 

985 

1,300 

802 

878 

1*230 

1.187 

1,281 

1.221 

885 

965 

1.229 

1*550 

1,041 

1,002 

855 

928 

822 

9Q5 

1,0511 

953 

1,088 

7 63 

905 

1,108 

1,08* 

991 

002 

591 

089 

1,805 

901 

1,075 

1,041 

861 

two 

1,110 

1.1411 

1,027 

1,442 

910 

1,023 

1.118 

1,034 

088 

-- 

842 

WOJ 

979 

1,170 

9G2 

1,517 

8 06 

873 

1,015 

1,1 Oil 

064 

1,453 

959 

911 

789 

1,181 

02Q 

-■ 

636 

087 

511 

090 

535 

** 

554 

544 

500 

407 

480 

*■ 

783 

WT 

746 

837 

748 

1*318 

855 

75+1 

79(1 

005 

730 

1,350 

S3 3 

401 

250 

345 

380 

* - 

463 

41T 

295 

80S 

374 

-- 

616 

577 

im 

20(1 

001 

l ,548 

671 

551 

874 

408 

443 

1*575 

340 

231 

73 

148 

22(J 


300 

1*0 

00 

181 

188 

** 

1,480 

702 

281 

1,010 

sort 

ns 

1*457 

081 

384 

815 

tjOS* 

984 


infirm by u^e per 10*000 of each sex. 


u: FKH 


Mides 


Female* 


1931 

1921 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1031 

1021 

1011 

TOO I 

1891 

1881 

14 

1-5 

1(1 

17 

18 

10 

2i.i 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

ICImODO 

10,000 

10*000 

10,000 

i 0.000 

10,000 

10,000 

lo.ooo 

49 

330 

It 

127 

44 

m 

135 

305 

4f> 

213 

04 

210 

194 

as 

tt5 

SSI 

58 

317 

199 

241 

121 


322 . 

482 

508 

411 

soft 

25-1 

201 

4C3 

415 

968 

448 

743 

881 

010 

452 

444 

322 

382 

405 

80S 

56(1 

*81 

482 

851 

86* 

1,250 

806 

593 

55(1 

TOO 

302 

2,159 

839 

70* 

898 

033 

714 

1,0*3 

5S2 

845 

801 

OSS 

838 


794 

089 

88* 

888 

981 


1*023 

1*101 

1,184 

1*314 

1203 

2*300 

1,047 

1,1411 

1*440 

1*170 

1*203 

1*930 

875 

382 

085 

1.017 

904 

-* 

867 

820 

810 

213 

750 


1*308 

1,210 

1,713 

1,850 

1,720 

1,093 

1*209 

1*367 

1 ,1185 

1*277 

1,101 

1,58* 

928 

88(1 

805 

1,141 

1*0*1 


839 

595 

033 

1,170 

mo 

* 4 

1.004 

1,215 

1,455 

8 TX1 

1,290 

1*914 

957 

1,001 

1,803 

745 

980 

1.1SH 

494 

397 

427 

189 

328 

** 

334 

330 

201 

038 

322 

. . 

1,707 

1*7137 

1,328 

1,271 

1,144 

372 

1,805 

1,125 

1,084 

1,702 

1*079 

7flA 


23 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11L—Number afflicted per 100 .€00 persons nf cneli period and number ol females afflicted 

per 1 F 000 males. 


NUMBER AFFLICTED TER 100.000 


Ape 


NUMBER OF FEMALES AF¬ 
FLICTED PER 1,000 MALES 

I tisane 

DfflMI ute 

Blind 

Leper 

Mala 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Maks 

Females 

Maks 

Females 

Insane 

Deaf- 

Mute 

Blind 

Leper 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

9 

0 

10 

11 

12 

12 

Tolni 

P 4 

** 

IS 

12 

30 

22 

S3 

85 

36 

16 

045 

664 

931 

431 

0—5 

** 

-* 

4 

£ 

7 

4 

20 

15 

1 

1 

034 

580 

310 

1,154 

5—10 

” 

-* 

D 

7 

IS 

14 

42 

30 

0 

3 

640 

T05 

709 

431 

10—15 

■■ 

... 

13 

31 

23 

20 

as 

43 

10 

0 

712 

70S 

805 

503 

IS—£0 

.. 

■- 

22 

13 

32 

13 

73 

50 

ID 

0 

020 

571 

321 

521 

20—25 



£2 

14 

29 

10 

73 

58 

81 

14 

044 

070 

312 

439 

25—30 


** 

27 

10 

32 

21 

S3 

flO 

35 

14 

500 

042 

723 

803 

30—35 

** 

*■ 

24 

10 

08 

20 

84 

87 

43 

23 

70D 

820 

DB7 

481 

35—10 

-- 

.. 

22 

U i 

31 

20 

78 

e£ 

48 

23 

528 

536 

1.033 

415 

40—15 

** 

" 

£0 

22 

42 

si 

US 

182 

SI 

3D 

683 

757 

040 

307 

45—50 

- 

■* 

21 

13 1 

37 

2G 

118 

1SS 

75 

3$ 

500 

5H2 

032 

840 

50—55 

” 

- 

27 

14 

55 

44 

105 

204 

103 

40 

500 

757 

1,000 

400 

55—00 

** 

.. 

13 

14 

40 

28 

1G5 

1ST 

GO 

22 

020 

013 

1,010 

£02 

60 and 

over 


35 

32 | 

103 | 

31 | 

433 

511 

138 

04 

£30 

m 

3.103 

040 


23 * 
























































LEPROSY IX HYDERABAD STATE. 


Note by Dr. JOHN LOWE, m*c., m*b*, ch.a,, 

Research Worker in Leprosy. School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta* 
[Former!!/ Medical Superintendent, Leprosy Hospital, DichpaUi.) 

In British India, in places where accurate 1 leprosy surveys have been done, it has 
been found Hint the 1021 census figures have to be multiplied by five or even by ten to 
give anything like the correct figure* 

The only area of the State for which we have any accurate figures is the Xizamabad 
taluq of the Nizamab&d district. In 1029 a brief leprosy survey of about 122 villages 
with a total population of 60,000 was done, and no less than 500 patients were found 
suffering from leprosy. This gives a leprosy rate of about 1 percent., and more accurate 
investigation would undoubtedly show a still higher leprosy rate, k 

We do not believe that the leprosy rate in the Xizamahnd taluq is a nwr index of 
the leprosy rate throughout the State, Some areas undoubtedly have a raft of more 
than 1 per cent, while others have very little leprosy. Throughout tractate the 
leprosy rate may be roughly estimated at 1 per cent , which gives a rough figure for the 
number of lepers in the State as 00,000, more than ten times the number recorded in the 
1021 census. As previously stated it is frequently found in British India that the true 
number of lepers is ten times the census figure. It is quite impossible for any non- 
medical authority to get any true estimate of the numljcr of lepers in a large area such 
as Hyderabad* 

Leprosy and Race. 

In the Hyderabad State there are four main racial divisions* Telugus forming 
50 per cent* of the population, Marathas 27 per cent** Canarese 12 per cent, 
and Muslims IX per cent, fhe tlrst three races arc found mainly in their own 
particular part of the State. The Tclugtts arc most in the central and eastern areas, 
the Marathas in the northern and western parts and the Canaresc in the south-west. 
The Muslims are found mostly in the city and In the towns scattered over the State, 

The Dichpatli Hospital is situated fairly centrally, i„e>, in the Tdugu area, but 
it caters for leper people of all races and many come from distant parts of the State. 

It should therefore be possible by studying the race of the patients coming for 
admission to form some idea of the relative prevalence of leprosy according to the 
race. Allowance must be made for the institution being in the Tdugu area, and 
near the Marat ha area* The following table gives the race of the patients coming here 
together with the percentage of the various races in the tate* 


Race 

Per cent* 
in institution 

Per cent, in 
State 

Telugns ** * * 

*. 65 

50 

Marathas 

s 

27 

Canaresc 

12 

12 

Muslims 

15 

11 


The Telugus would lie expected to be most numerous in an institution which is in 
the Tdugu area and this is found to be so. The Marathas* who inhabit an area not far 
removed from the institution, show a far smaller number of patients here than the 
number of this race in the State would lead one fa expect. 'Phis indicates that leprosy 
IB less prevalent among the Marathas than among the Telugns, and what other in¬ 
formation we have verifies this. Leprosy is not common among the Marathas of 
Hyderabad. 

The Canaresc form only 12 per cent* of the total population of the State and they 
oecupv an area which Ls hundreds of mites distant from the institution, ft is therefore 
surprising to find that IS per cent, of our patients here arc Canarese, This indicates 
that the incidence of leprosy in the Canaresc people is high* and here once more this idea, 
is verified by reports from Haichur* Gulbarga and Bidnr, where doctors have frequently 
remarked on the large number of lepers to be found* 
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The percentage of Muslim patients Is higher than the percentage of Muslims in 
the State ; tills indicates a high leprosy rate among Muslims, 

We therefore believe that the relative prevalence of leprosy in the State is highest 
among Cannrcse, next highest among Muslims, comparatively low among the Tdugus 
and lowest among the Marathas. 

Leprosy and Caste, 

A similar investigation can be made regarding the relative frequenev of leprosy 
among the different castes. The details arc as follows :— 


Caste 

Per cent, in 
Institution 

Per cent, in 
State 

Brali mins , * 

] 

2‘2 

Kshatriyas 

1 

less than 1 

YnUhyns * * 

.. a 

12‘7 

Sudras 

OS* 5 

562 

Adi-Hindus 

40'0 

Mu 

Muslims 

14*5 

11-0 

Hill tribes, etc, * * 

2 

40 


100*0 

100*0 


This table show® that leprosy is comparatively rare among the higher castes* that 
itx prevalence among the Sudras (cultivators) and the hill tribes is comparatively low, 
that it is prevalent among Muslims, and most prevalent among the depressed 
classes—the Adi-Hindus* who show a numlier of lepers three times ^eater than the 
number of this class in the State would lead one to expect, 

A BRIEF EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUD Y OF 400 CASES* 

Introductory. 

In order to build up a rational system of prevention of leprosy it is most desirable 
that accurate investigations be made concerning the conditions under which leprosy 
spreads* This was strongly emphasised by the Manila Conference* 

Unfortunately we have not available the necessary data to make it possible for an 
accurate epidemiological survey of leprosy in Hyderabad* During more than eight 
years of leprosy work in Hyderabad (during which time we have seen several thousand 
eases of leprosy), we have formed certain ideas about the epidemiology of leprosy in 
tins State* In order to test the accuracy of these general impressions we have made 
very careful enquiries regarding the 400 patients who are at present in this Institution, 

» 

Method of enquiry. 

In 400 patients we have collected the following information; 1. Race; 2, caste ; 
3. the source of infection, if traceable ; and 4, age at which the first sign appeared. 
Regarding the history of leprosy in the family or the history of dose contact with lepers 
it is not easy to get accurate information. The patient may not know, he may have 
know [i and forgotten* or he may know and not l>e willing to tell, especially if he suspects 
that under the information some action may be taken to segregate other lepers in his 
Family. In this institution these difficulties are minimised* We are a voluntary non- 
Government institution with no compulsory powers. We already know something of 
the family history' ot some of our patients, as we have examined their relatives anil have 
their records. In spite of this we have acted with caution. We called together a 
group ot more responsible patients, explained to them carefully what information we 
wanted and what wt wanted it for, and then gradually and carefullv over a period 
of some weeks we collected the information, interviewing each patient in private and 
questioning him thoroughly but tactfully'. The resulting information is tabulated 
below. W e do not believe it is absolutely accurate, but we believe it is sufficiently 
accurate to draw certain broad conclusions* 
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The Source of Infection, 


Family Infection 

Other 

inhabitants No history 
oF the same qf contact 
house 

Mother 

Father 

Sister 

brother 

Husband 

Wife 

27 

51 

T 

15 

1 



6 per cent. 

13 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

4 p, e. 

25 p. e. 


120 173 


Total 

.. 101 






25 per cent. 




32 per cent. 13 per cent. 


Results of tnquirtf. 


Leprosy is a disease which is probably conveyed by the dissemimriiati of M, Leprae 
from u patient suffering from leprosy, the organism later being inoculated into the skin 
or mucous membrane of a ^contact, Tins transmission is favoured by intimate 
contact with infective lepers for long periods. 

One would naturally expect that transmission would most commonly occur from 
husband to wife and vice versa and from parents to children. We lind, however, that 
this is not so, that conjugal infection is very rare, that infection from parents is 
not nearly as common as one might expect, but that infection is more commonly con- 
traded from other relatives, not parents. We attribute this to the joint family system. 

The Joint Family 11 system. 

We believe that one of the most powerful agencies which influences the spread of 
leprosy is the 11 joint family *’ system which is usual in India. Under the system several 
related families often live in one house. It is common to find a father and mother with 
several married sons and their families living under one roof, for when u son marries 
he brings his wife to his father's house and lives there and brings up his family. When 
a daughter marries she goes to the house of her husband's father. These Indian 
houses arc frequently crowded with members of three or occasionally more generations 
of the same family. 

If leprosy appears in a member of the family before the age of marriage, marriage 
cannot bike place as no one will know ingly marry their son or daughter to a leper. 
Not only the sufferer from leprosy hut other members of the family find marriage 
difficult or impossible as the mere suspicion of leprosy in the family is sometimes an 
insuperable bar to marriage of its members. If leprosy appears in the wife after the 
marriage but (jefore there are children, a divorce is usually obtained and the wife suffer¬ 
ing from leprosy returns to her father’s house. If the husband develops leprosy the 
wife may or may not be able to meet the cost of divorce. Sometimes sht runs away 
to her family home. If there aw children to the marriage before leprosy appears in 
one of the parents, the family ties often keep the family together. As long as there Is 
no marked nodulstkm or trophic lesion there is usually no attempt at segregation in 
the home, but when marked lesions appear the sufferer Is usually provided with separate 
eating and drinking utensils, but contact with healthy members of the family continues. 
Only when the sufferer has marked ulceration and deformity, separate accommodation 
is provided and close contact avoided. 

Thus we find; 

1. Lepers rarely marry. 

2. If they' are married when the disease appears the family often breaks up and 

the affected member returns to the joint family house. 

3. In either ease the affected person usually lives in the joint family house 

where there arc often other families with young children. 

4. Contact is not avoided until the disease is advanced. 

These conditions are almost ideal for the spread of leprosy. These facts explain 
some of the rather curious findings demonstrated in the table. Of the 100 eases, leprosy 
as contracted from parents in only 78, from brothers or sisters in only 22, but from 
other relatives living in the same house 125. These other relatives are most commonly 
uncles and less commonly aunts and others who either have never left the family 
house or else have returned to it because they had leprosy. 
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Leprosy and ®er. 

One striking fact is the marked disparity between the number of males and females. 
The males at present in this Institution number 330 and females 70, a proportion of 
4| to 1. During the last, eight years the number of males who have come here is 2,044 
against 340 females, a proportion of fi to 1, This alone may not be taken as definite 
proof that leprosy is more common among men than among women. There may be 
other factors, For example women may find it much less easy to leave their homes for 
long periods to take leprosy treatment. We must investigate the matter more closely. 
This we have done in the outpatient centres and in village survey work and our results 
verify this linding of the greater prevalence of leprosy among men than among women. 
Even making allowance for the difficulty in getting women to be examined by men 
doctors, we believe that the number of men suffering from leprosy is probably four 
times greater than the number of women. It has long been recognised that leprosy in 
India is more common among men than women. Muir and Rogers on the basis of 
Indian census figures {which are notoriously inaccurate regarding leprosy) find that the 
sex incidence varies markedly with age, that before the age of 30, females are more 
numerous than males and that after the age of 30, males arc more numerous. They 
attribute this to the seclusion and high death rate among Indian women suffering from 
leprosy. Our experience here completely fails to verify this. We find that at all ages 
males greatly predominate over females. At the present moment in this institution 
we have only 10 girls under 16 and 50 boys under 16 and this wc believe to be a typical 
proportion. Female children are often none too welcome m an Indian home, and a 
girl with leprosy is even less welcome. Parents will welcome the chance to send such 
girls to a leprosy institution; so the small number of girls he re is almost certainly an 
index of the low incidence rate among female children. Tills preponderance of males 
over females is probably a factor tending to limit the spread of leprosy. Children are 
highly susceptible to leprosy and their contact with female relatives fe usually more 
iat imate than wit h male relnti ves. It is thereforc fortunate that females are less affee ted 
than males. 

History of contact* 

Of 400 patients, alter careful enquiry, a history of close contact with lepers was 
obtained in 227 t.c., 57 per cent, and no history of close contact was obtained in 43 
per cent. As previously explained this does not necessarily mean that no such contact 
occurred. A history of contact was obtained in 87 per cent, of the women and girls, 
in 65 per cent, of the boys under sixteen and in only 48 per cent, of the men. This 
may be taken to mean that women are more truthful than men, but we think there is 
another meaning. Females are less susceptible to leprosy than males and so a more 
prolonged and intimate contact is needed for infection to occur, and this contact is 
probably remembered. In men a more casual and Jess lengthy contact may cause in¬ 
fection and it may not be realised that contact has occurred. The fact that with in¬ 
creasing age there is a lower percentage indicates that the contact and infection 
possibly occurred in early life and has been forgotten. 

Conjugal infection. 

One of the most striking facts demonstrated in tills enquiry is the extreme rarity of 
conjugal infection. Of our 400 eases only one gives a history of infection from the 
partner of marriage* This finding is in accord with all our experience of leprosy. It 
is rare to find man and wife both suffering from leprosy even in those cases where there 
has been prolonged cohabitation with a partner w'ho is discharging large numbers of 
bacilli. A few eases of leprosy in both wife and husband have been encountered and 
careful investigation will usually reveal either of two interesting facts. Either both part¬ 
ners had leprosy before marriage, or else both had leprosy in their families. As we 
have previously stated lepers rarely marry, but there are exceptions to this and it is not 
very uncommon for a man with leprosy to many a woman w ith leprosy. Also if there 
is leprosy in two families, marriage, which would otherwise be difficult or impossible 
in either family, is arranged between the members of these two families, and leprosy may 
show' itself later in both man and wife. Thus when both man and wife have leprosy 
conjugal infection is not often the cause. 

Wc have, however, seen in eight years about 6 eases of genuine conjugal infection, 
and since leprosy is commoner among mates the usual form seen is the infection of the 
wife from the husband. We have seen only one ease of infection of the husband 
from the wife. A careful investigation of these cases of con jugal infection show's one 
very interesting fact, namely that the contact usually develops a mild form of the 
disease, and it rarely develops into an infective form. The following is a usual finding. 
The father is a C8 case, the mother an Nl or N2 case. The children may or may not 
develop leprosy, but if they do, it frequently takes a severe form. 
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This comparative rarity of conjugal infection indicates a fact* the importance of 
which has not been sufficiently recognised, namely that adults of both sexes arc rela¬ 
tively , if not completely, immune to leprosy* Tins idea is difficult to reconcile with the 
fact that leprosy is commonly first recognised In adult life* We have, therefore, investi¬ 
gated with some care the time of the appearance of the first symptom suggestive of 
leprosy in this series of 400 cues. 


The time of onset of symptoms* 


Age at onset 


Percentage of Total percentage 
Patients at various ages 


1- a 

5-00 

* * 

ft-10 

12'03 

13-53 

11-15 

20*70 

30*23 

10-20 

10* 04 

53*37 

21-25 

10'10 

77'07 

26—30 

13 OS 

01 ■ 95 

30-35 

5'1G 

97 03 

30-40 

1-84 

93*30 

Over 40 

101 

10010 


100-00 


In about 

20 per 

cent, of cases 

the disease appears by the age 

of 10 

Do 

40 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15 

Do 

60 

do 

do 

do 

do 

20 

Do 

30 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25 

Do 

92 

do 

do 

do 

do 

30 

Do 

97 

do 

do 

do 

do 

35 


These figures arc based on the patient's own observations. It is most probable 
that careful medical examination would have revealed signs of the disease for some time 
before the patient recognised that he was suffering from leprosy. Tins being so, we 
consider that we are justified in concluding that clinical leprosy appears in most eases 
before the age of twenty. 


Latent period . 

It has long been recognized that there is a latent period of variable duration !*■- 
tween the time the infection has been contracted and the time of the appearance of 
clinical signs of leprosy. Muir and Rogers believe that the average latent period is 
about 2J years, but this figure is calculated on evidence which is far from conclusive. 
Latent periods of 10—20 or even 40 years have been reported, between the time of 
exposure to infection and the first appearance of clinical leprosy. Our own general 
impression is that the latent period is not rarely of 10 t 15 or more years' duration, 
although it is very difficult to prove this conclusively. We believe 

1. That children arc susceptible to leprosy infection. 

2. That adults are usually immune to leprosy. 

3. That the infection is nearly always contracted in childhood, 

4. That the infection usually shows itself clinically by the age of 20. 

5. That in eases in which the disease docs not show itself till later in life, the 

infection was probably contracted in cliildhood and there has been an 
unusually long Latent period. 

The predisposing causes of leprosy. 

Muir in his writing has repeatedly and rightly emphasized the importance of main* 
tenance of the general health in protecting individuals and communities against leprosy. 
Leprosy rarely appears in people who are otherwise strong and healthy. 

Iu some communities such diseases as syphilis, hookworm, chronic dysentery, 
chronic molurin seem to act as potent predisposing causes cf leprosy. In Hyderabad 
owing largely to its dry healthy climate chronic parasitic diseases arc not common. 
Syphilis probably acts as a predisposing cause of leprosy in some cases, but we find that 
the percentage of our patients giving positive Kahn tests Is only about 15 per cent., a 
figure which is little, if any, higher than the rate among the general population. Thus 
in Hyderabad the predisposing cause of leprosy is not as a rule some chronic inter- 
current disease. Wc believe that the predisposing causes of leprosy in Hyderabad have 
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to be sought in other directions, mid we believe that the great predisposing causes of 
leprosy in Hyderabad are bad social and hygienic conditions and bad diet. We have 
already discussed the influence of the joint family system in the spread of leprosy. 
This system is not eon fined to one caste but is common to sill castes. The result is that 
the housing conditions of most of the people in Hyderabad are appallingly bad. The 
houses are small, badly lighted and ventilated and overcrowded. These conditions 
are slightly letter in the higher castes, who arc usually better off and more enlightened, 
and thus we find that leprosy is less common among the higher castes than it is among 
the lower eastes, and is most common among the lowest caste of alb the depressed 
classes, who are usually the poorest. 

The influence of social and hygienic conditions and poverty are possibly seen in the 
high leprosy rate among the Canarese-speaking people. The area they occupy is on 
the whole the poorest and least productive part of the State; they are poor and living 
conditions are said to be worse there than elsewhere in the State. 

Occupation apparently inlluenecs the spread of Leprosy. Leprosy is less common 
among the cultivators (Sudras) than among other classes, The Sudras lead a more 
healthy outdoor life than others and they are also more prosperous* and these two facts 
together probably explain the relatively low incidence of leprosy. Leprosy tends to 
be more prevalent among those who follow less healthy occupations. We have found 
leprosy common among oil pressers, weavers and others who follow the more sedentary 
indoor occupations. The high incidence of leprosy among Muslims of the poorer sort 
is possibly caused partly by the unhealthy conditions of living. They do no manual 
labour but usually occupy petty administrative posts on a very small pay. 

It is an open question whether race influences the incidence of leprosy. The 
strongest* most active and virile race in Hyderabad is probably the Marathi* race and 
they show a lower leprosy rate than any other race. This low rate may he partly caused 
by the better diet which they usually take. 

The influence of diet on leprosy has been noted by various observers. Generally 
speaking, there are two staple dicta in Hyderabad. The Tdugu staple diet is rice, the 
Maratha and the Canarese staple diet is jaw f ari. Leprosy is apparently much more 
common among the Telugu rice -enters than it is among the Maratha jawari-caters, but 
the Can arose jawari -eaters probably show the highest rate of all. The Muslims take 
a more mixed diet but show' a comparatively high rate. Thus the influence of diet 
on leprosy is not clearly demonstrated in Hyderabad* but we consider that bad, 
ill-balanced diet is one of the predisposing Causes of leprosy here. On the whole the 
diet of the riee-eating people is markedly deficient in proteins, fats and mineral salts 
and possibly vitamins, and the carbohydrate is in excess. The diet of jawaxi-eating 
people shows a higher protein and fat content, a lower carbohydrate content, and, though 
still deficient in protein and fats, is not so deficient as that of the rice-eaters. 

The control of leprosy. 

It will be seen from the facts recorded in this paper, that the control of leprosy 
is not purely a medical problem. It is even more a social and economic problem. As 
long as the majority of the people in Hyderabad are poor, ignorant, superstitious, 
badly fed arid badly housed, so long will leprosy be found among them. We cannot 
control leprosy merely by treating a certain proportion of established cases of leprosy. 
The great tiling is prevention and in the present condition of the people that is difficult 
or impossible. 

The improvement of the social and economic condition of the people is a matter 
for Government to tackle. One very necessary part in this work will have 
to be done by the development throughout the State of a public health service. 
At present there is no public health service ; there is only a medical service which, in 
spite of much improvement in recent years, is still very inadequate to do much to im¬ 
prove the health of the people, who mostly live in villages far away from and out of 
touch with any Government medical authority. A public health service to organise 
prevention of disease in the rural population is most urgently needed. One of the tasks 
such a service must tackle is the control of leprosy. This will best be done by the 
R II. S. system. At present work along these lines is being done in various parts of 
India. Owing to practical difficulties the results are uncertain anti in some places un¬ 
satisfactory. The propaganda and survey work, if properly done, will probably yield 
more results in the long run than treatment wmrk. In propaganda and survey work 
w r e should pay particular attention to young people if we arc to detect cases in the early 
stages. Examination of school children, where there are schools, is of first importance. 
Examination of ail contacts with lepers, not only members of the same family but all 
children living in the joint family house, is necessary. It is also of great importance to 
teach leper people to practise isolation in their houses aud to teach healthy people to 
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No, 85 Age 25 years. 



After four years treatment* 





No. 10 A. Age 30 

On admission 


EE Anaesthes 
CT3 Patch 

Thickened 
patch 

Anaesthetic 



After three years treatment. 
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insist on some measure of segregation of infective Lepers particularly from young 
children. The importance of healthy living and diet must L>e taught and everything 
possible must tie done to improve the social, economic and physical weU-being of the 
people. 

It will be said that all this is very good in theory but that the practical difficulties 
are too great. We agree that the practical difficulties are enormous and that it will be 
very many years before they are overcome. We have, however, to face the fact 
that our present knowledge of leprosy and the results of treatment give us no ground 
for the belief that leprosy can be controlled without overcoming these difficulties. 

We would gratefully acknowledge the splendid help given to leprosy work by the 
Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 

This help has been given In various ways. Firstly, liberal grants have been given 
to the piehpalli Leprosy Hospital, Secondly, a lectureship in leprosy has been estab¬ 
lished in the Hyderabad Medical School so that the medical profession mav be able to 
diagnose and treat leprosy. 1 htrdly, all the medical officers of the medical service are 
in turn receiving in Diohpalli post-graduate training in leprosy work* Fourthly, the 
men who have received training are encouraged to establish leprosy clinics in the hos¬ 
pitals in which they work. Wo are very fortunate in Hyderabad in having the support 
of enlightened administrators, keen to help in leprosy work. 

In India as a whole we are at the beginning of a new era in leprosy work. 
Leprosy hospitals and clinics are doing very good work. There is much propaganda 
work being done with good results. The public is just beginning to take an interest in 
leprosy work. The old fear and apathy arc beginning to disappear, Alt this is good, 
but it is a mere drop in the ocean of what remains to be done. Sufferers from leprosy 
are so numerous and scattered over such an enormous area that any attempt to deal 
with the leprosy problem on a large scale is out of the question. Public opinion is not 
sufficiently enlightened to justify any large wide-spread efforts. Without public 
opinion any such efforts will be doomed to failure. 

We agree with the recent dictum of a well known leprosy worker " The greatest 
bar to progress in leprosy work is the atmosphere of sentimental optimism which has 
grown up around it*” 

What we have to do at present is to lay the foundations on which leprosy work 
can be built up in the future. We must try to increase our knowledge and improve 
our treatment of leprosy. We must educate medical opinion. We must try to main¬ 
tain a high standard in our work. Quality is the First consideration, quantity can come 
later. Above all we must study Lhe facts, avoid unreasoned optimism and pessimism 
face the difficulties and try to overcome them* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATION. 


85. Statistical Reference.—The statistics relating to occupation are 
given in two Imperial Tables, X and XI, and State Table IV regarding cottage 
industries, and a summary of them will be Found in the subsidiary tables at 
the end of this chapter. A special table of money-lending classes has this 
time been prepared and appended to this chapter. 

In the present occupational tables there are certain distinctive features. In 
t!ie first place, there are innovations in the schedule, as a result of which 
it is not now possible to institute complete comparisons with past figures. 
Secondly, a few changes have been made in the class ideations as laid down in 
the last census. Formerly, the population supported by each occupation was 
required to be shown. Now only workers (earners and working dependents) 
are so distributed and the distribution of dependents by each group of occu¬ 
pation is left out, only the total of non-working dependents being shown at 
the top of each district and State. Also, the former two-fold division of the 
population into workers and dependents is now replaced by a new three-fold 
division namely, Earner, Working Dependent and Non-working Dependent. 
The old name * worker ’ does not now wholly correspond with the present 
term of ■ earner \ as the member of the family who regularly (but not for 
all the time) helped the 1 earner T in his or her avocation* would h ive been 
shown under the old classification as a L worker \ The term now stands for 
1 working dependent \ 

86. Instructions to Enumerators.—In the schedule three columns 
were provided for ascertaining occupation, and the following instructions 
given to the enumerators will explain the scope of the inquiry :— 

Column 0 (Earner or Dependent);—Enter 1 Earner or L dependent/ 
A woman who does house w ork is a dependent; so is a son who works in the 
held but does not earn separate wages. A cultivator cultivating as a princi¬ 
pal occupation is an earner. 

Column 10. (Principal occupation of actual workers) :—Enter the 
principal means of livelihood of all persons who actually do work or carry 
on business, whether personally or by means of servants, or who live on 
house rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague 
terms such as “ service ” or “ writing or “ labour ”, Replies such as are 
given to a Magistrate in acourt are not enough; for example, in the ease of 
labour, sav whether in the fields, or in a coal mine, or cotton mill, factory or 
earth-work, etc. In the case of agriculture* distinguish between persons 
who do not cultivate personally, who cultivate their own land, who cultivate 
rented land and who are hired labourers. If a person makes the article he 
sells he should be entered as “ maker and seller of them. Women and 
children, who work at any occupation and arc paid wages, or work whole 
time even without wages, must be entered as 1 earner ’ in column & and the 
work with which they are occupied should be entered in column 10, Those 
who work hut do not get regular wages or even are not paid at all, should be 
entered as * dependents 1 in column 9 and the work with which they" are 
occupied in column II* For such dependents make X in column 10. Those 
who do not work should be entered as 1 dependents T in column 9 but not at 
all in column 10 or 11. For dependents make X only in column 10. 

Column H, (Subsidiary occupation of actual workers): —Enter here 
any occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in 
addition to their principal occupation. Thus if a person lives principally 
by his earnings as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word * boatman’ 
will be entered ill column 10 and * fisherman T in column 11. If an actual 
worker has no additional occupation a cross x will be put. Dependents 
who help to support the family by subsidiary work, a woman who 
helps in the fields as well as doing the house work, will be shown in this 
column. 
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87. Difficulties of Enumeration*—It should be admitted that human 
nature plays an important part in giving information to the enumerators. 
The definition of ‘working dependents* is not all that can be desired* if it is 
understood to mean “ wife and children ” then the information obtained 
would not be precise. A woman who looks alter her house,prepares food 
for the family and docs odd jobs in the I k id helping her husband is not a 
worker but a dependent as she by the nature of her work does not add to 
the income of the family* The potter's wife who brings clay, from which her 
husband makes earthen vessels, is a dependent: so is the boy who looks 
after the tattle belonging to the family. Such minute details require to be 
properly comprehended both by the enumerator and the enumerated* 
Further, when a person is asked to state his principal occupation he is inclined 
to indicate not the most lucrative but the most dignified business. Some 
officials get a larger income from private property than from their salaries 
and comparatively a Government appointment, however ill-paid, is more 
dignified than a more lucrative subsidiary occupation. In some instances 
where a man has two occupations, it is very largely a matter of whim which he 
decides to be the principal one* A village schoolmaster may possess a pkee of 
land and although teaching is unremimerative, -all that be receives by way 
of fee being some grain during harvest time, gifts of clothing during festivals 
and vegetables from gardens,—he, for the sake of the dignity which he com- 
mauds in the village as Guru, would enter teaching as principal occupation. 
Likewise, a Brahman purohit may own a field - but be cause the former sounds 
a more honourable calling he is tempted to deem it the principal occupation* 
Demobilised men, who for services rendered during the last war, have been 
granted free-hotel lands measuring thirty to forty acres each* Many of 
them, in addition to cultivation, arc employed as sanitary sub-inspectors, 
office attendants and chauffeurs on small salaries. They feel reluctant to 
regard agriculture as their principal source of income in view of the degree 
of dignity they attach to 4 service \ 1 do not for a moment suggest that for 

the reasons stated above the statistics obtained are useless ; far from it : 
there may be errors in the schedules but not of a serious nature* 

88* The Scheme of Classification*—Various systems of classification 
of occupations have been recommended. The best scheme is said to be 
that of Monsieur Bert i lion. It recognizes that for every occupation raw 
material is necessarily derived cither from the surface of the earth or under 
the soil; that the raw material needs preparation and transport, to centres of 
industry and that public administration Is necessary to protect both the 
extraction, industry and supply at all stages. He divides all occupations 
into four classes and 12 sub-classes, with three series of minor divisions, 
comprehending 61 orders, 206 sub-orders and thrice as many groups ; hut the 
list of avocations in India docs not admit of a di vision precisely under these 
heads. So ids scheme has been modified to suit Indian conditions* The 
modification varies according to the personal equation of Provincial Census 
Officers* Last time occupations were sorted under 1 classes and 12 sub¬ 
classes. 56 orders and 191 groups ; now I have the same number of c lasses and 
sub-cl asses; have reduced orders to 55 and increased the groups to 195* This 
was necessary to make more clear the distinction between industry and trade* 

The classes are (A) Production of raw material, subdivided into two, viz*, 
(i) exploitation of the surface of the earth, (ii) and extraction of minerals; 
(B) Preparation and supply of Material Substances, subdivided into (i) 
industrial occupations, (Li) transport and (iu) trade ; (C) Public Adminis¬ 
tration and Liberal Arts, subdivided into (i) public force (ii) public ad¬ 
ministration and (iii) professions and liberal arts; (D) Miscellaneous 
subdivided into (i) persons living on their income, (ii) domestic service, 
(iii) insufficiently described occupations and (iv) unproductive* 

The more important principles which have been followed in classifying 
the detailed occupations under the various groups are noticed below : — 

(I) Where a person both makes and sells, he is classed as k maker’. 
On the same principle, when a person extracts some substance, such as salt¬ 
petre, sulphur, carbonate of soda, etc,, from the ground and also refines it 
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he is shown in Sub-clasa I!.—Exploitation of Minerals, and not in Sub-class 
III -Industry; (2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two 
main categories those where the occupation is classified according to 

the material worked in, and (6) those w here it is classified according to the 
use which it serves. 

As a general rule the first category is for the manufacture nr sale of 
articles, the use of which is not finally determined ; but it also includes 
specified articles for which there is no appropriate head in the second cate¬ 
gory. For example, while shoemakers arc included in the second category 
(Order 12. Group 82), the makers of whterbags, saddlery, leather port¬ 
manteaux and the like are included in the first category (Order 6* Group 51). 

In a few cases occupations have been (fussed according to the material 
worked in, even though certain articles made of it arc specified, because the 
material used is more characteristie of the occupation tlian the article made. 
Thus makers of palm-leaf fans have Ikcu shown in Group 56 rather than 
Group 99. Makers of bamboo screens, leaf plates* etc., have also been 
shown in Group 5ii, 

(3) Persons employed in Railway carriage factories have been shown 
under Order 21 in Group U2 instead of under Order 15, because these 
factories in India arc always worked direct by the railways. The manu¬ 
facture and repair of railway trucks and carriages is an integral operation of 
the railway authorities. The principle on which the clarification is made 
is analogous to that followed in the ease of makers and sellers or diggers and 
refiners. 

(4) On the other hand, railway Police and railway D Motors are classified 
in Group 157 and 169, respectively, because the primary duty of persons thus 
employed is, in the one case the prevention and detection of crime, and in 
the other the healing of disease. The fact that their pay i>derived from the 
railway is merely an incident, and does not affect the character of the occu¬ 
pation. 

As a general rule it may be said that wherever a man’s personal occu¬ 
pation is one which involves special training, r.g,, that of a doctor, engineer, 
snrvcvor, etc., he is classed under the head reserved for that occupation. 
Exceptions have been made, however, in cases where the work in which he is 
employed involves further specialization. Officers of Government whose 
occupation is covered by some other Group (r.g., doctors, clergymen, 
professors, postal, forest, settlement and railway officers and other establish¬ 
ments) have been included in that Group and not either under Group 159 
or Group 100, Government peons and chaprasis other than those in the 
abovemenHoned establishments have been included under these Groups and 
not in Group HI. 

A certain number of changes from the classification laid down at the last 
census should also be noted. Thus, persons employed in public ent ertain¬ 
ments, who appeared in Group 1.01, Order 18, have now b. en classified in 
group 183 in Order tfi : saddle-cloth makers have been transferred from 
leather work to embroidery and saddle-cloth sellers in - means of transport 
(1) to trade in textiles; witches and wizards have been moved up from 
Sub-class XII —unproduct iv e—to Sub-class VIIL Profession and Liberal 
Arts, (Group 181). where they are at least as suitably grouped as astrologers 
and mediums. The abovementioned are by no means the only ones, as 
some groups have been amalgamated, as in the ease of building trades, while 
othe rs have been split up, e.g., production and trade in tobacco, opium and 
hemp- Indeed, owing to the rearrangement of sub-class II orte order has 
disappeared so that there arc now only 55 instead of 30 an 1 from Order 8 
onwards the numbering does not tally with that of 1921. 

However comprehensive the classification may appear to be it has 
tliis limitation, that the figures indicate the number of persons and 
the class of occupations pursued by them in the season when the Census was 
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taken. In the Hyderabad State, February is a slack month from the agricul¬ 
tural point of view. First picking of rabi cotton in Marathwara and weeding 
of irrigated rice in Telangana are the principal agricultural occupations at 
census time, so that the number who would m normal season be returned 
under the numerous minor heads, such, for instance, as ploughing, sowing, 
harvesting, threshing and riee-hulling, was subject to considerable depletion. 
Trade is genera insiderablv augmented in that period. Further, 
the Great War and the devastating epidemic of Influenza in 1918 seriously 
unsettled many of the industries and normal occupations, so that the 
figures obtained at the 1921 census may not quite compare with those of 
the present census which was preceded by a period of economic depression* * 

On the whole, however, l am inclined to think that the stall both at 
enumeration and compilation made lew mistakes. An important point to 
he borne in mind in referring to the statistics is that on this occasion figures 
for dependents under each specified occupation have not been shown, and 
that the working dependents have been excluded from the principal earners, 
whereas in 1921 they were included in the group of actual workers, lhc 
classification falls under the following heads 


Class 


Sub-class 


41 A 3 ’ Production of raw materials. 

‘’B" Preparation and supply of 
material substances. 

Public administration and 
liberal arts* 

*D” Miscellaneous 


I, Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation 

II, Exploitation of minerals 

III, Industry 

IV, Transport 

V, Trade 

VI, Public Force 

vn. Public administration 
YIIL Professions and liberal arts. 

IX. Persons living on their in¬ 

come < * ■ * 

X, Domestic sendee 

XI- Insufficiently described 
occupations 
XII. Unproductive , „ 


Order 

Group 

1— 2 

1—28 

3— 4 

29— 41 

5—17 

42 — 400 

IS— 22 

101 — 114 

28—39 

113—132 

40—-43 

153—358 

44 

159—102 

43—40 

103—134 

50 

185 

51 

180— 1ST 

52 

183—101 

53—55 

102—105 


89. General Statistics.— The figures 
result a— 

Total earners 

Total working dependents 

Total non-working dependents 

Total ,. 


analysed yield the following 


Males Females 

3,262,208 1,561,674 

987,259 991,220 

3,120,548 4,516,244 

7,370,010 7,066,133 


In other words, 44 per cent, of males anil 22 per cent, of females are 
earners* 14 per cent* of males and a like per cent of females are working 
dependents, 42 percent* of males anti 64 per cent, of females are non-woik- 
ing dependents* 

90 General Distribution by Population*—The statement below 
shows the actual and proportional figures for the four main classes of occu¬ 


pations. 


Class 


“A"* Production of raw' material * * 
£ ‘ B ’ 5 * Prc parati on a nd su ppl y of 
material substances 
“C”. Public administration and 
liberal arts 
“D M . Miscellaneous 


Total earners 
and working 
Dependents 
3,904,206 


Per cent* of 
total 

population 


1,814,134 12 

267,127 2 

816,894 6 


47 




Total 


6,802,861 
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The above figures which exclude non-working dependents do not admit 
of comparison with those of 1921. which represent the total number oi per¬ 
sons, workers and non-workers, supported by the class of occupation. The 
four main classes. split into twelve sub-classes according to the scheme 
of classification, show the number of earners and working dependants per 
mille of population engaged m each occupation. 


Exploitation of animals and vegetation . 

.270 per 

mille of population 

Do minerals 

2 

. do 

Industry 

. 49 

do 

Transport 

. 21 

do 

Trade .. 

. 55 

do 

Public Force ., , * 

. 4 

do 

Administration 

, 10 

do 

Professions and liberal arts ., 

, 9 

do 

Persons living on their own income 

. 1 

do 

Domestic service 

. 32 

do 

Insufficiently described occupations 

. 12 

do 


Exploitation of vegetation and animals engages 27 per cent. Industries, 
5 per cent. Trade nearly 6 per cent.. Domestic Service :S per rent., Transport. 4 
Professions and Liberal Arts, and Miscellaneous occupations 2 per cent, each 
of the population. The division of labour between the two natural divi¬ 
sions. and akp the City of Hyderabad, may he ascertained from Subsidiary 
Table II — A, at the end of this chapter. 

Marathwara leads Telangana in agriculture and animal exploitation and 
Telangam has a large proportion of mineral workers for almost all important 
mineral deposits are found in that »Tca. Industry is very large! \ centred in 
Telangana;but for trade Hyderabad City is a more promising field t ban cither 
Teiangana or Marathwara.' The city, being the capital of Hie State, has a 
large concentration of public forces, persons employed In administration, 
those following professions and liberal arts, and persons living on their 
income. Where well-to-do classes of persons abound in number, domestic 
servants abuu nd also the proportion of the latter being 145 per mille as 
compared with 77 in the whole of Telangana and ,18 in Marathwara. Under 
miscellaneous and unproductive occupations (beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, 
etc,), the City of Hyderabad commands’ a larger proportion of persons than 
Marathwara and Telangana put together. 

91. Agriculture. The exploitation of the soil for food, fruit, etc. 
is the direct means of occupation of no more than 24 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation, as compared with 2 G per cent, of the last census. Ordinary culti¬ 
vators in the State arc 1,055,832 cultivating owners; 5,01,894 tenant culti¬ 
vators ; 70, ITT special food and fruit raisers; ora total of 1.614,203, represent¬ 
ing 11 per cent, of the population as compared with 15 per cent, in 1921. 
They all hold their lands and carry on agricultural work themselves. The 
principal cultivating castes are Kapus, Kurinas ami Marat has. Forty per 
cent, of Kapu, 51 per cent, of Kurina and 55 per cent, of Maratha males are 
cultivators. Farm servants or field labourers have been returned at 
13,19,430 so that we find that for every four cultivators there arc three 
hired labourers. The custom of this country, as in the rest of India, has 
caused a system of such small holdings in most cases that the holders have no 
need for hired field workers to assist them in raising a crop. During the year 
of the census there was in these Dominions an area of nearly 29 million 
acres of land under cultivation, which works out at 18 acres per cultivation 
The report of a recent economic investigation conducted by a special officer 
of Government almost confirms the above figure. It states that the si/.e 
of an average holding naturallv varies in accordance with soil and climatic 
conditions, but in three of the Marathwara districts it is 21 acres and in One 
district of Telangana, which formed part of t he survey, and may be regarded 
as a fair sample, it is 14 acres of wet and dry land. The Director-General of 
Commerce and Industries, reviewing the report, remarks; " While there 
are no definite statistics available it seems probable that the great majority 
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of the cultivators would have sufficient land to maintain tin. m selves and 
their families at a reasonable standard of comfort, if they were tolerably free 
from debt and their land was unencumbered.’' Pan-vine cultivation is a 
profitable industry as there is a large demand for pan m t it b.at \ it 
engages 4,064 persons of both sexes. Thirty-three per cent. of pan-growers 
a re in Tel angaria districts* Atrabi Baida, encircling the City of Hyderabad* 
alone count, l 7 per cent* of the total pan-cultivators in the State* I he crop 
is grown mall the districts except Ridar. The largest ram bei-of pan-growers 
are in Gulbarga, 074, followed by 029 in Raithur, 4t>j m Xandu, <E1 irv 
Qsmanabad* 288 in Aurangabad and 107 in Bir. 

03 Rent Receivers*— The total dependent upon rent received from 
agricultural land is 440,693 persons. As compared with the figures for l!*21 
termed as « actual workers," under this head there has been an increase of 
82 per cent, during the decade. Thirty-three percent, of the non-cult iv a ting 
proprietors taking rent in cash or kind are females* Only one per cent or 
such landed proprietors live in the City of Hyderabad and 0 per cent, in 
Uraf-i-Balda* The number Of clerks and rent collectors at the census time 
stood at 8,162* It shows that all the landed proprietors do not employ such 
agents but manv deal directly with their tenants. It stands to reason that 
when their rights have been well established and the confidence of the un¬ 
sophisticated cultivating classes has heen gained there is littie need f^r the 
employment of middlemen Telangana lias f>6 per cent of this class of 
workers those in the city alone representing 26 per cent* ot the total numlxi. 

95 * S to ck R&i sing. — The ra isi ng an d c a re of 1 arm- stoc k suppor t s n ca r l y 
three per cent, of the population, the actual number being 889*078 workers, 
of whom cattle ami buffalo breeders ami keepers are 12 per cent, and herdsmen, 
shepherds and breeders of other animals 88 per cent* Sixty-nine per cent, 
of breeders and their working dependents are found in Telangana. In 
Marathwara practically all the available land, not used for homesteads* 
tanks* and rivers, etc., has been brought under the plough and there being 
no facilities for breeding or herding cattle on such a large scale as m Telangana 
t he number of persons engaged in stock-raising there is smaller* ihe Mara- 
tha Gowlies and 'D hangars and Telugu Gollas are the traditional breedeis ol 

cattle* 

94. Silk-Worm Industry .—Among t. t2T persons, who nre engaged in 
the rai'ins of small animals and insects. 1,0*5 workers rear t asar silk-worms. 
Tliis occupation is almost entirely carried on in Telangana, ot which \\ arangal 
anrl Mahbubnagur arc important centres. Silk is reeled from cocoons fay a 
crude method, and spun into strong thread. 

95 Fishing. — Under the occupational head " fishing ij 1,1*3 persons 
have been returned. They represent five out of a thousand population. This 
small proportion is not to he wondered at considering the nature of the 
country and the resources available for Ashing. However, they are eight times 
more numerous than butchers. It may not he that they nil earn their livelihood 
t>v catching tish In certain places fishermen also own lands and where 
cultivation is held to he a more honourable calling they would be reluctant 
to return tli-ir occupation as Ashing The Bhoi is a traditional fisherman 
of the Telugu country, and members of this caste are spread over the whole 
Dominions Seventy-eight per cent, of fishers are in Telangana districts, ot 
which Karimnagar. which has comparatively a larger number of tanks, has 
accounted for 21 per cent, of fishers. 

96 Hunting .—Hunting as A primary calling is pursued by 33,288 per¬ 
sons In the respective heads of principal earners and working dependents 
have been included 6.308 and 7,900 women* Evidently they are fowlers be¬ 
cause women do not handle weapon? such as gu ns or non > and an on s. Annus, 
Bhils, Goods and Koyas ns well as Mudinijas (Mutrasis) and Bedars are 
the principal communities which contribute to the number of humtcis. The 
Bedars are confined to the Maxathwara districts of Gulbarga and Raichur, 
while the Mutrasis may be found throughout the Telangana districts* 
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97 Exploitation of Minerals,—Coal, building materials including 

stone, cement and clay, mica, salt, saltpetre and other saline substances coining 
under the category of minerals provide occupation for 28,658 persons ot both 
sexes. The SingaVeni, Sast* and Paoni Collieries are the only pits worked in 
the State. Twenty quarries for slabs of stone are also worked, The 
number of persons engaged in them is 16.771. The Shahabad cement 
factory is another agency for the exploitation of minerals* The stone 
quarries and cement-making employ 10,315 persons. There is also a 
prospecting company for magnatite, working in Kodangal taluk, Gulbargu 
district. Mica exploitation is engaging the services of 247 persons, Under 
saltpetre and other saline substances 548 workers have been returned. 
Under " Iron ” a metallic mineral, 777 persons of both sexes have been 
scheduled ; of them 546 are in Guibarga* 166 in Adilabad, 29 in Warangal, 
16 in Raichur and 17 in the city of Hyderabad. Whether in these parts of 
the State iron ore deposits are found or not no information is available. 

98. Preparation and supply of material substances. This class 
deals with (i) industries, (il) transport and fiii) trade. At the present 
census the enquiry into industries was considerably restricted* All that 
was done was to obtain the name of the industry in respect of those persons 
only* who are employed by other persons or by a company or firm and paid 
wages for the work they do and who work In company with others simi¬ 
larly paid. Industry provides occupation for 4 per cent, of the population* 
Of late. Government has been engaged in providing facilities for the promo¬ 
tion of large and small scale industries in the State and,therefore* reference 
to figures as obtained at the census time will be of interest. The actual 
number of persons engaged in various industries is 625,187. The number of 
workers in 1621 under this head was 867*067. 

99 . Textiles.—The Textile industry is growing in importance and the 
census figures relate to both power and hand industry. It employs 194, 063 
persons or a little over one per cent, of the population. In 1921 the actual 
number of workers was returned at 220,592. I f comparison be ad in is 
sible, the large decline in the number may be attributed to the general 
economic depression which set in a few months before the census, affecting all 
industries and trade* In the report for the previous decade it was pointed 
out that “ textile industries show on the whole a decline of 15 per cent*, no 
doubt due to bad seasons and the prevalence of epidemics ”, It would 
therefore appear that in spite of consistent efforts of Government for the 
advance of textile industry in mills and cottages* circumstances over which 
man has no control have been operating adversely, Hyderabad State Is an 
important cotton-yielding country m India and the principal varieties 
grown are Qmras* Westerns, Northerns and Cocanadas. Cotton occupies a 
Targe area every year* 185 cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 
factories as compared with 99 in 1921 have been in existence* besides 5 
power spinning and weaving mills ami 30 large spinning and weaving estab¬ 
lishments, (Statistics Report for 1839 Fasli.) 

The number of earners and working dependents in the various occupa¬ 
tions connected with textile is as follows : — 

Class Earners and 

working dependents 


Ginning* cleaning and pressing *. 

17,775 

*Spinning, sizing and weaving 

141,572 

Rope, twine, string and other fibres 

10,606 

Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

16,296 

Silk spinning and weaving 

,. 2,156 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, etc* 

, * 4,686 

Lace, embroideries, etc. 

828 

Horse-hair, etc. ,, 

144 


25 
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Cotton ginning and pressing is strictly seasonal. In certain parts of 
Marathwara the length of the working period runs to seven to twelve months 
The season is at its height between December and March, rhe ratio ot men 
to women workers in these factories is 10 to 7. Of the 185 ginning, cleaning 
and pressing factories, as many as 160 are located in the cotton tracts 
of Marathwara districts. Several other ginning factories also work during 
the cotton season and do rice milling or wheat or jawar grinding at other 
times* 

Cotton spinning and weaving is the calling of more persons inTclangana 
than in Marathwara. In Karimnagar district 38,408 persons and in 
Nalgonda 17,870 persons of both sexes are engaged in this industry. Hand 
weavers use home-made yarn or buy it from the mills through local dealers. 

Silk spinning and weaving is a well developed industry in Mahbubnagar 
district, where 630 persons are engaged in it. Mednk claims 47!) spinners 
and weavers. Nander district 206, Raiehur 337 and Warangal 143. Wool 
carding, spinning and weaving, is the occupation oi 16,2% personsiof whom 
4 390 are in Atraf-i-Balda district. 3.162 in Karimnagar and 2.971 in Mah- 
bubnagar, so that Telangana is also the principal centre of wool industry. 

Dyeing, bleaching and printing work is very largely done ill the Hy¬ 
derabad City and Nartdcr. where 750 and 589 persons respectively arc the 
earners and working dependents returned under this trade. Aurangabad 
has 462 dyers and printers and Nizamabad 459. 

100 Hides, skins and hard materials from animals.— Tannej-s, fur¬ 
riers, leather-dressers, etc., number 10,200 of whom 95 percent are leather 
workers, one per cent, furriers and the rest are bone, ivory and homshell 
workers. There arc 28 tanneries in the State, of which Warangal district 
alone lias 21 and the remainder are in the City of Hyderabad. ihcMoochi 
usually does the colouring and dressing of the leather that is necessary for 
his work. Sixty-five per cent, of persons occupied in industries connected 
with feathers, bristles and brush making are in the City of Hyderabad. 

101. Wood work.—The number of persons engaged in wood work is 
5 *> of whom 90 per cent, are females. Kvsn among saw\ ersof wood lb** 
women have been returned. Of the carpenters, turners and joiners number- 
mg 31,388 (59 per cent of total wood workers) nineteen per cent, are 

women. 

102. Metal workers.—The number of principal earners and working 
dependents is 39,848. Their occupation is smelting, forging and rolling of 
iron and other metals, making of arms and guns, blaeksnnthery, brass, cop¬ 
per and bell metal working, etc. Of the above number, guumakers are only 
86 all males and smelters and forgers are 197. Blacksmiths and makers 
of implements constitute 62 per cent, of the total metal workers, the other 
metal workers being 87 per cent, 

103. Ceramics .—Pottery and brick and tile making are the principal 
occupations of 44,133 persons. They are subsidiary to 6,637 p^ons Of 
the former, 93 percent, are potters and makers of earthenware while brick 
and tile makers number 2,781, representing 6 per cent. A striking feature 
of these figures is the large proportion of female workers. Among the 
principal earners, for every 9 males there arc ."j women potters and makers of 
earthenware, while among the working dependents for every 6 males 
there are 7 females. 

104 Chemical products.—Manufacture of matches, fireworks, ex¬ 
plosives, aerated and mineral waters, and ice, refining of vegetable and 
mineral oils, etc., provide occupation for 19,006 persons oi both sexes. 
They form the subsidiary occupation of as many as 3,187 persons. Aerated 
waters and ice making engage 214 persons, of whom 50 per cent, are m the 
City of Hyderabad and the rest are almost equally distributed between 
Marathwara and Telangana districts. The ice-making machine has found 
its way even to such uiofussil towns as Adilabad. Kanmtuigiir, 
Nalgonda, Osmaiiabad and Bidar have none of these hot weather luxuries, 
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105 Food industries,—It is an anomaly of classification of occupations 
that toddy-drawing, liquor distilling, tobacco and gnnjn making should bo 
called foocl industries and that of makers of intoxicants and narcotic drugs 
is to be placed in the same category as sweetmeat* sugar and molasses 
makers and grain grinders and pounders. The figures are : 


Rice pounders 
Grain parch ers 

Butchers *. - * 

Molasses, sugar and gur makers 
Sweetmeat and condiment makers 
Toddy-drawers 
Brewers 

Tobacco manufacturers 

Ganjja ,, », * * 

Others 


1,763 

245 

S,I98 

447 

2,852 

0,852 

885 

4,054 

78 

120 


For social and economic reasons no one will regret the change that has 
come about in regard to the laborious methods of pounding and grinding 
of grain in towns. The work is now being done very largely by power driven 
mills and the women have thus been freed from these household drudgeries. 
There are 2 rice mills in Hyderabad City, 7 in Medak, 2 in Karimnagar, 12 in 
Warangftl, 1 1 in Nizam a bad, 6 in Nulgonda and 2 i n Culbarga. besides many 
combined mills for ginning and flour grinding and rice milling. The number 
of persons employed in rice pounding and grinding has fallen from 3,645 m 
1921 to 1,763* Grain parchers have also diminished by nearly fifty per cent, 
during the decade. The fall in the number of butchers by 3,093 may be 
attributed to the inclination of persons generally to try their hands at more 
humane and remunerative occupations. Preparation oi molasses of sugar 
and jaggery by indigenous methods is another dying small scale industry. 
Sugar-cane" cultivation is profitable, but the difficulties with which the culti¬ 
vator is confronted for want of water for irrigation and the strain imposed 
upon men and cattle are factors to be reckoned with and, therefore, the 
number of persons follow ing it as principal occupation has decreased irom 
732 to 447 Sweetmeat makers number 2,852 and their strength ten years 
at was not recorded. The number of toddy-drawers at present is only a 
sixth of what it was ten years ago* The fall is due partly to the progressive 
policy of the State, aiming at a gradual reduction of the number of toddy shops, 
and partly to general economic depression. Brewers and distillers of indi¬ 
genous alcoholic Liquors are 835 in number and there are in the State six 
breweries and distilleries. Since smoking is universal, the tobacco industry- is 
thriving and the increase in the number of persons engaged in tobacco 
making is 194 per cent. 

The making of Emit, the indigenous cigarette, is an industry spread over 
the country* It is c xtensi vel v carr i ed on in the homes. E very type of bui I d- 
ing is used" Many of these places are small dingy rooms where the workers, 
mostly women, are crowded thickly on the ground. The cigarette is also 
locally manufactured by two factories. 

106. Industries of dress and toilet. —In the industry of dress and 
toilet 261 *620 persons arc engaged. They are 

Number Per cent, of 
Total 

Boot, shoe* sandal and clog-makers 
Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners 
Washing and cleaning 
Barbers, hairdressers etc. 

Embroiderers, hat-makers and others 
Miscellaneous 


261,620 I0O 


73,014 

28 

40,854 

* 15 

108,714 

42 

36,580 

14 

1,499 

*, * 

359 

1 


Total 
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Thirty-two |x- i r uent. of the total number are women. 1 lie organised leather 
industry of the State is chiefly confined to the immediate neighbourhood ot 
Hyderabad. Warangat and Raichur. The Hyderabad State lias a consider¬ 
able armv and police force, and. therefore, boots, shoes and leather equipment 
required for their use. The City Police, the Customs and the horest 
Departments use locally made gurgarbi shoes. A survey was recently made 
of the hides and leaOwrmdliatrv in Ihc State l.y an expert Iron. Madras ami the 
report dealing with it states that “ shoes made by the local moochis are useful 
articles and to a great extent fulfil the requirements of the great majority of 
the people They arc as a rule made from leather prepared by the village 
tanners! Many Jf these shoe-makers, at any rate in large towns, are clever 
workmen and can copy any boot shown to them as a sample. 

Washing and cleaning is the traditional occupation of dhobics, but a few 
persons have established laundries in the City of Hyderabad and in large 
towns. The same may be said of hairdressing. Hair cutting saloons are a 
new- feature in towns, amt persons belonging to castes other than barbers are 
Carrying on this occupation* 

107 Furuitureindustry. Only 752 persons, of whom 10 percent, are wo¬ 
men are engaged in this industry which comprises cabinet making, carriage 
painting, upholstering and tent making. Cabinet makers and carriage 
painters arc 085 in number. Tent making is an industry earned on princi¬ 
pally in the jail at Gulbarga. 

108 Building industries.—Under this head come lime burners, cement 
workers excavators, well sinkers, stone cutters and dressers, brick-laycrs and 
masons builders (other than buildings made of bamboo and similar materials), 
painters, decorators of houses, tilers and plumbers The occupations arc so 
mter-relatcd that it is difficult to draw a line of distinction between each. 
Therefore, all persons engaged in the various industries are grouped together 
and number 11.107 men and 0.228 women, or a total of 20,835 persons. In 
rural parts the nature of the house in yvhicli the ordinary villager lives suggests 
that the cultivator himself can, with the assistance of Ins neighbours, build lus 
house, for it is all mudwall and thatch. Inlarge size villages and towns the 
better classes employ carpenters and masons. 

109 Miscellaneous industries.—(a) Persons engaged inmaking, assem- 

bliiie- „ r repairing motor vehicles or cycles number 872, all males, of whom 178 
are in the I’itv of Hyderabad. Carriage. Cart, palki and other convey¬ 
ance makers and yvheel- wrights number 1,874, ofwhom 7a are women. 
Production and transmission of physical force, such as heat, light, elec¬ 
tricity-. gas and other motive power provides employment tor 243 per- 
of whom lit4 tire iu the t-ity of Hyderabad* 


sons* 


printin', engraving and bookbinding are the principal occupations of 
837 persons! alfmales. of whom 481 are found in the City of Hyderabad. 
Makers of musical instruments, clocks, surgical and scientific instrument 
makers, numbering 583 persons, are all males. Jewellers and ornament 
makers are more numerous than those engaged in building or food industries, 
their total number, being 32,818 of whom 85 per cent, are women. 

110. Scavenging. —Scavenging as an occupation stands by itsell. It is 
not associated even with unproductive industries* There are 1 -i men and 
2.050 women whose whole-time profession is scavenging. Scavenging is 
also reported to be a subsidiary occupation of 378 men and 82 women. Or 
the total number. 1,468 have been enumerated in the City of Hyderabad. 

Ill Transport.— During the decade considerable improvement was 
made in rail and road communications and consequently there has been an 
improvement in transport service, As disclosed by the recent cattle census 
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the number of horses, donkeys and carts has increased and, therefore, there 
ought automatically to be an increase in the number of persons who employ 
the various means of transport as a principal source of income. The figures 
as recorded at the present census are t — 

Service Number 

Transport by water 

Do road ■« * ■ . * * * 

Do rail 

Post* telegraph and telephone 

Total 


1 9,(K)2 
195*966 
96*698 
8,530 

306,196 


Of the above total, 36 per cent, are working dependents. Under transport 
by water have been classified labourers on rivers and canals. The actual 
number of workers in 1921 was returned to be 43 whereas at present the? princi¬ 
pal earners are l0,002. Fifty percent, of them were enumerated i n Nalgonda 
district. Transport by road embraces :— 

Sendee 

Persons employed in construction of roads and bridges 
Labourers do do 

Owners, managers and employees connected with mechanic¬ 
ally driven vehicles .. .. * * * * 

Do other vehicles 

Palki bearers 

Elephant, camel, mule and bullock drivers 
Porters and messengers 

Total 


As observed in an earlier paragraph of this chapter, the figures relate to the 
seasonal occupations. In the winter* before tillage operations for kharlf 
begin, labourers arc found in adequate numbers for road and bridge 
maintenance works and* therefore, the Public Works Department carry out 
large works throughout the State : hence we find l *444 employers and 134.539 
labourers on this particular class of work with as high a female representation 
as 39 per cent, among the latter. Persons connected with mechanically driven 
vehicles number only 2,938. The number of motor cars both in the City and 
districts has enormously increased of late and the census figure appears to be 
an under estimate, Motor buses arc a recent development and their possi¬ 
bilities are verv great, Twenty years ago there was nardly a bus service 
but today the motor bus is to be found in the countryside wherever there 
are roads fit for motor traffic. For the most part the bus service is the result 
of individual enterprise rather than the creation of large concerns. 

Although modern means of transport are available, palki riding still 
retains its ” oriental splendour and dignity. As compared with the pre¬ 
vious decade the number of palki owners and bearers has advanced by 56 
per cent. Farts of the country which are not provided even with cart tracks 
employ animals for transporting agricultural products to hate and bazars. 
The number of porters and messengers has also increased during the decade. 

Railway transportation service provides employment for 96*698 persons 
of whom 38 per cent, are women. The total number is composed of 9,683 
railway employees other than coolies, 87,015 labourers on construction and 
maintenance works* coolies and porters employed on railway premises. The 
expansion of railway system during the decade has tended to increase the 
number of workers* of ail description. Posts, telegraphs and telephones 
employ 3*536 persons, twice as many as were returned in 1921, 


Persons 

1,444 

134,539 

2,938 
30*366 
7*833 
7*279 
5,567 
195,960 
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1 ] 2, Tra d e * —Having dealt with t he num her of pc rsons e m pi oyed on th e 
various means of transport we shall now examine the figures for persons who 
follow trade as the principal means of livelihood. They are : — 


Banking, credit exchange and insurance 

Brokers and commission agents, commercial travellers etc. 

Textile 

Skin 

Wood »> «* -' * * 

Metals 

Pottery, brinks and tiles 
Chemicals 

Hotels, cafes and restaurants 

Foodstuff 

Clothing and toilet 

Furniture 

Building material 

Means of transport 

Fuel . * * * 

Luxuries 
Other articles . * 

Total. 


19,845 

1,407 

38*563 

8,605 

8,804 

2,824 

15,162 

899 

165,093 

179,950 

13,478 

4,918 

8,902 

10,822 

39,723 

22,831 

255,809 

792,751 


113 . Money-Lending* — Banking, money-lending, exchange and 
insurance are the principal occupations of 19,845 persons of w hom only 10 
per cent, are in the City of Hyderabad, Fourteen per cent, of the total 
number are women. The preponderance of money-lenders in t he rural parts is 
significant, as 71 per cent, of them are in the Marathwara districts. ^ In lhdar 
district alone there are 2,317 persons, in Aurangabad district 2,295, in Nan* 
der 2,213 and Guibarga 2,018. Cotton being the principal trade there is a 
large flow of money in these parts, evidencing the richness of the country. 
Co-operative credit would appear to have touched only the fringe of the 
agricultural and trading population of the State. In the rural parts money- 
lending and grain-dealing are so inseparably combined in one person, that 
a co-operative society, however well financed, cannot cope with 1dm. 

Monev-lending, as a business, has always existed in these Dominions, 
Ancestral debt and constantly recurring small items of debt for food and 
other necessaries, for social and religions ceremonies, for seed, for bullocks, 
and for the Government assessment, arc the principal causes of enhancing 
rural indebtedness. The need of the agriculturist for loans is, therefore, 
imperative, and the monev-lcnder is the only person o satisfy it. He 
serves the village in a variety of ways, other than as a supplier of credit. 
He is usually a grain-dealer and as such he doles out grain and helps people 
to tide over difficulties. 

In this State there have been enumerated, as special subsidiary table 
VII at the end of this chapter shows, 22,343 persons, of whom 8,082 are 
females, as money-lenders. It is remarkable that 71 per cent of the money* 
lenders are concentrated in Marathwara districts. Marathwara is compa¬ 
rative Iv more prosperous than Telangana and with prosperity the oppor¬ 
tunity to borrow T is greater. 

Money-lending* as a calling, is not followed by one caste. Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Zoroastrians, Sikhs and Jains have all contributed to 
make this number ; but Brahmanic Hindus alone represent 84 per cent of 
the total money-lenders in the State. Komatis among Hindus are the 
leading money-lenders, there being 5,542 persons distributed in Marath¬ 
wara and Telangana in the proportion of 3 to 2. Marwari money-lenders 
number 2,131, of whom only a third are found in Telangana. Lingayats, 
Marat has, Brahmans, Kapils and Banjaras come next in order, with over 
a thousand each. 

Muslim money-lenders are even more than Mwwarh- Of 8,106, about 
88 per cent, are in Marathwara. Pathans do extensive business in the cotton 

trade areas. 
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Christian money-lenders number 96, ail males, of whom 91 have been 
counted in Telangana, They belong to the K,apu and Reddy class of 
Christians, 

Brokers, commission agents, commercial travellers, warehouse owners 
and their employees number 1 ,497, of whom 104 are women* Seventy-nine 
per cent- of them have been enumerated in the City of Hyderabad, 

In piece-goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles trade 38,503 
persons are engaged, of whom 6 per cent, are in the City of Hyderabad, If 
the previous census figures admit of comparison, there is a distinct rise of 
nearly 60 per cent, in. the number of traders* Improved communications 
and the slump in export trade have influenced an increase in the volume of 
internal trade in indigenous goods* Women doing business form 30 per cent, of 
the total persons returned. The kliaddartrade has, for obvious reasons, cap¬ 
tured the imagination of small scale hawkers. The tide of boycott of foreign 
cloth that swept over othe r parts of India did not surge into Hyderabad and, 
therefore, that class of piece-goods trade here did not suffer. 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horns, etc., is the source of principal 
employment for 8,663, of whom 35 per cent* are women, Twenty-five per 
cent* of traders in these lines arc in the City of Hyderabad and Atraf-i-Baida. 

Another important indigenous trade is pottery, besides brick and tile 
making, and the number of persons engaged in it is 15,162, of whom 6 per 
cent, arc in the City of Hyderabad, Hotels, cafes and restaurants provide a 
nourishing occupation to 1,05,093 persons, of whom 97 percent* are vendors 
of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice. Aerated waters and ice are not a 
popular commodity in the districts, as the plant for their manufacture does 
not exist in large numbers ; but intoxicants are commonly sold and liquor 
selling is a profitable trade. 

Dealers in food stuffs numbering 179,950 are classified into :— *■ 


Grain and pulse dealers * * ♦« 

. * 

* • 

03,026 

Sweetmeats 

* * 

4 . 

9,940 

Dairy' products, eggs and poultry 

* * 

. . 

66,528 

Animals for food 

. ■ 

4 - 

2,146 

Fodder for animals 

* 4 

* 4 

1,148 

Other food stuffs 


. . 

27,545 

Tobacco dealers 

■ - 

4 4 

8,801 

Opium dealers .. - * 

4 4 


826 

Ganja dealers *. 

* . 

, 4 

487 


Total ,* 179,950 


It will be noted that traders in dairy products, eggs and poultry are more 
numerous than grain and pulse sellers. Of the total number engaged in 
trading in food stuffs, 40 per cent, are women. This large representation of 
females is due to the excess of females over males dealing in dairy products 
and eggs and poultry* For women it is a congenial method of earning and 
adding to the family's income and, therefore, there are 45,080 women as 
against 21.418 men in that trade* 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress and toilet such 
as hats, umbrellas, socks and perfumes commands 13,473 persons as compared 
with 8,555 in 1921. Of these 13 per cent, have been enumerated in the 
Hyderabad City. 

Those who cater for the intellectual needs of the country as publishers, 
booksellers, etc*, and dealers in music, pictures, and musical instruments 
are negligible in number, being only 4,257 persons, of whom 81 per cent, 
are in the City of Hyderabad, so that the districts are practically devoid of 
such amenities of life. In fact, they arc considerably fewer than tobacco 
sellers in the State, 

114. Public Administration* —Public administration consists of 
public force and administration staff* The former comprises Imperial 
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and State armies, the police and village watchmen, while the latter is com¬ 
posed of Imperial and State service and that of other Indian and foreign 
States, municipal and local establishment and village officials and their 
servants other than watchmen. Their respective numbers are 


Public Force * 

Imperial army 
State army 

Police^ 

Police 

Village watchmen 

Administration , 

Imperial service 
State service ,. 

Indian and foreign State service 

Municipal and local 

Village ofticials and servants 


4,061 

21,527 


16,774 

10,215 


1,848 

45,081 

49 

11,446 

27,195 


Total . * 188.216 


The Imperial Army is the British troops stationed in the Secunderabad 
and Aurangabad cantonments. The State army is reported to have on its 
strength 988 females. In the citv and district Police force* 1,308 women 
arc employed. Representation of women in the village watch service is 
very strong, being 1 ,408* As compared with the figures bn 1921, there is 
a decrease in all branches of Public Force except in municipal and local 
service. In the service of India and other foreign States the number 
(102,754) shown in the past census is incredible as compared with the pre¬ 
sent figure* namely 49* 

115. Professions and liberal arts. -This is a heterogeneous group of 
priests and ministers, grave-diggers and cireumdsers, lawyers and touts, 
doctors and bone-setters, musie composers, artists and dancers. 

Religion is the principal source of income&O 73,918 priests and ministers, 
of whom 27 per cent, are women. The number refers to all religions current 
in the State. It represents one minister for every 200 of population, while 
t here is one liquor vendor for every 90 of the population. Monks, nuns and 
religious mendicants number 499* other religious workers being 1,764. 
Servants in religious edifices* burial and burning grounds,pilgrimeonductors 
and circumcisers total 3,841* of whom 20 per cent, arc females. 

The legal profession is by no means overcrowded, for lawyers of all 
kinds including Qazis, law agents and mukhtars are only 4,950, of whom 
103 are females. Fifteen per cent, of legal practitioners are m the city of 
Hyderabad* 

Qualified medical practitioners of the allopathic system, including oc¬ 
ulists number 2,1 43* of whom 421 arc women. Other persons practising the 
healing art arc those following homeopathy, hydropathy, unani and ayur¬ 
vedic systems of medicines—numbering 3,895. These tw o groups ol medical 
practitioners — allopathic and indigenous— numbering 6,038, setve 2,409 
persons of the population each. For seven million women ot the State I here 
are onlv 421 qualified women practitioners and 818 other unqualified meni- 

cin e- women. Eighty-two per cent , of th e q ual i ficd m ed ical pray tlb oners a re 

concentrated in the city of Hyderabad, The number of midwives* vaccina¬ 
tors* uutscs and compounders is 5,588* Women vaccinators and compoun¬ 
ders arc extremely few. Taking them to be a dozen, there arc 3, - 92 mid w n es 
and nurses, qualified according to Western methods, as well as those fol¬ 
lowing indigenous and hereditary crude methods* 
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To impart education we have 10.897 professors and teachers of all 
grades, of whom per cent, are w omen * A third of the total number is found 
m the city of Hyderabad. 

Authors, editors, journalists and photographers, forming one group, 
number 1,742 males and 17 females. Excepting 297 men authors, editors 
and journalists, all the others are congregated in the city- of Hyderabad. All 
the women journalists arc also in the capital city. Conjurors, acrobats and 
exhibitors of curiosities are 21S men and 370 women. Horoscope-casters, 
uslnditgvrs, iWhinc-tellers. wizards and witches are 1.051 in mmiiu r,ol whom 
64 per cent, arc women. Brahmans are adepts in casting horoscopes. Astro¬ 
logy is a paying profession in this country. Local professionals in astrology 
and fortune-telling are reinforced by a contingent of Punjabis during the 
winter months. The Yemkalas are a spirit-haunted and ghost-ridden people 
and are in demand by superstitious and credulous village people for witchcraft. 
More than 30 per cent, of persons returned under this class of occupat ion 
have been found in the city of Hyderabad, 


116. Miscellaneous occupations. —Under miscellaneous occupations 
come persons living on their own income, domestic servants, manufacturers, 
contractors and business men, cashiers, accountants and employees in shops 
and warehouses, known as insufficiently defined occupations and unpro¬ 
ductive business. The numbers are :—- 


Persons living on their income 
Domestic service 
Insufficiently defined occupations 
Unproductive ., 


20,801 

474370 

171.015 

149.607 


Total ,, 815,994 


Fifty-six per cent, of the persons described to be 41 living on their income” 
or proprietors, other than of agricultural land, fund and scholarship holders 
and pensioners live in the city of Hyderabad, which provides all modem 
social amenities of life. Of the total number, 6,554 arc women, and of them 
G2 per cent, are city-dwellers. 

Of the total number of domestic servants. 5,922 represent motor drivers 
and cleaners in private service, the remaining 468,657 are persons engaged in 
household duties. Hyderabad city claims only 9 per cent, of them. In the 
districts domestic servants mav mean hewers of wood anti drawers of water, 
serving large land- owners for 'generations. They are more in number in 
Telangana than in Marathwara, the ratio being 7 to 5, 

Both in domestic service and 14 insufficiently defined occupations the 
number of women working dependents is in excess of men of the same des¬ 
cription. 

Beggary and vagrancy arc common in these parts. Beggars, proa* 
titutes and their procurors 'arc bracketed as 44 unproductive ” in occupation. 
Their actual numbers are 

Classes 

Beggars and vagrants 
Prostitutes and procurors. 

Total , * 


Males Females 

63,483 66,212 

1,899 9,395 

65,382 73,564 


Female beggars arc far in ex< css of their malt compeers and what is of 
interest is that 9.686 males and 8.402 females have returned beggary as their 
subsidiary occupation. In the city of Hyderabad there are3,058 beggars of 
whom 51 per cent, arc women. Government is proposing to rid the city of 
the beggars’ nuisance by legislation Treating the 1,899 mules as all procu¬ 
rors, we have in the State 9,395 prostitutes and women-procurors, of w hom 
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there are 1 ,049 in the city of Hyderabad. Prostitution is claimed as a sub¬ 
sidiary occupation by 737 females with 81 male procurers. Of the former 
71 are in the city of Hyderabad. 

Occupations of females*— The occupations of women are less diversi¬ 
fied than those of men. Women are entirely absent from the role of estate 
agents, managers of Government estates, rent collectors and clerks of toiest 
officials, makers of guns and arms* They are not engaged in the mint, in as¬ 
sembling or repairing motor vehicles or as printers, engravers and bookbind¬ 
ers, makers of musical and scientific instruments, lawyers or petition writers, 
veterinary surgeons, architects and engineers, or as botanists and astronomers. 
Of the total working population women form a little more than half. 
Actually there arc six females for every ten males. This ratio of sex 
proportion is noticeable in the occupation called exploitation of animals and 
vegetation. In cultivation there arc <18 women for every hundred men : but 
as agricultural labourers they outnumber men, being 7 for every six males. 
Females also take an exceptionally large share in market gardening and flower 
and fruitgrowing. They also participate in larger numbers in the actual 
manual work of special crop anti fruit cultivation. 1 hey rejpiescnt loTui 
market gardening and 102 in special crop and fruit raising for every 100 
males in each case. 

Collieries employ women for surface work only and although the work is 
arduous the wages offered are an attraction. There are six women for ev eiy 
ten men it) the collieries. Among industries, cotton ginning, cleaning and 
resting employ a large proportion of females, there being 73 for every 
undred males, while in cotton spinning, siting and weaving the ratio of 
women to men is 5 to 10. 

Rice pounding, husking, flour grinding and grain parching are primarily 
the occupations of females and therefore women engaged in them are twice to 
four times as many as men. As tailors, milliners, dressmakers and darm is 
women figure as much as men, the sex proportion being almost etpial. 
Toy-making is also a congenial industry for women. There arc in that ot cu- 
pation 18 women for every ten men. 

In trade a third ofthe number arc women, particularly in the skin, lea¬ 
ther, fur and wool trades. They are comparatively more numerous in 
the trade of thatch and forest produce as well as in that of pottery, brick 
and tiles. Women would appear to hold the monopoly in the egg, poultry 
and farm produce trade. As dealers in porcelain wares, bangles, and sundry 
articles women command a wider field than men. 

For further details subsidiary table No, III may be consulted. 

118 Occupation of selected castes.—Among Bruhmame Hindus 
cultivation of land is a tangible occupation. Every caste is represented in 
agriculture. The proportion of each community is summarised m the 
statement below ; — 

Castes No, per 1,000 

earners 

Telaga 
Marat ha 
Hatkar 
Wanj&ra 
Kapu 
Koli 

Vi s h wabrahman 
Brahman 
Bhoi 
Lingayat 
Kasab 
Kalal 


09*2 

558 

too 

151 

402 

218 

189 

134 

113 

99 

99 

SO 
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No. per 1,000 

Castes earners 


Hajjam 

* i 

4 9 


• * 

. . 


70 

Kshatriya 

+ * 

4 1 



- - 


G9 

Knmhhar 

* * 






68 

Bedar 

* * 

* * 





62 

Dhobi 

* m 

■ 1 


, . 



56 

Komati 

* * 

m * 





52 

Yadava 

*' * 

4 * 



• 4 


49 

Sunar 

m -m 

# p 

* t 

, . 

. ■ 


48 

Perka 

* a 

* * 

9 # 


4 9 


45 

Sutar 

v 9 

4 1 



ft ■ 


45 

Dollar 

■_ m 

* i 



4 * 


42 

Kurma 

v * 

4 4 

4 ft 


- - 


38 

Julahi 

■ * 

# * 

4 4 

■* * 

■- 4 


83 

Rang&rez 


a « 

■ * 


, , 


35 

Uppara 

9 * 

4 - 

* . 

. * 

* * 


32 

Waddar 


4 - 

9 *■ 


. . 


31 

Darzi 


B * 

4 ft 

. * 

4 4 


29 

Teli 


■ ft 

9 4 


. . 


28 

Biirud 


4 ■ 

9 9 

, . 

. , 


27 

Kasar 


. 4 . 

* 9 


. , 


18 

Satani 

. , 

ft - 

ft ft 


■ . 

* 

11 

Panchal 

* 9 

* - 

* 4 


• * 


6 


Field labour is recruited from almost all communities except from Brah¬ 
mans Kamtis, Kshatriyas, Panchals, Perkas. Eanjgarazis, Sonars, Sutnrs, 
Vishvabrahmans and Yadavas. In every case women labourers are pro¬ 
portionately numerous. The Dam caste is returned to have 4,776 women to 
every one thousand men. as field labourers. 

Domestic servants are drawn principally from Bedars, Hajjams, Kapus, 
Lingayats, Maifttbas. Sunars, Sutars and Telagas, 

Adi-Hindus have also contributed their quota of agriculturists, there 
being a larger proportion of Madigas than Dhers, Among the tribes, Rhils, 
Chenehus, Erukalas, Gonds, and Lambaras have also taken to agriculture in 
more or less numbers, Gonds being the principal cultivators. 

Into professions and liberal arts such as law, medicine and teaching 
Brahmans, Muslims, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Indian Christians have 
very largely entered. Their proportions are ■ — 


Communities 

Per 1,000 

Females per 
1,000 male 


workers 

workers 

Anglo-Indians 

9 

1,500 

Indian Christians 

* . 16 

1,040 

Brahmans 

49 

134 

Muslims .. * ■ " 

12 

58 

Europeans 

H 

571 


Anglo-Indian women are foremost in the medical and teaching profes¬ 
sions, followed by Indian Christians, Muslim women take the last place. 


119, Posts and Telegraphs,—The Imperial and Hyderabad Govern¬ 
ment post-offices operate in these Dominions, Telegraphs are entirely 
controlled by the Imperial Government. Post-offices employ 2. 859 persons, 
all Indians* Of the total number, the railway mail service claims 111 per¬ 
sons, all Indians, 

120. Railways.—499 Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 24,504 Indians 
have been enumerated in railway service. The personnel of officers is com¬ 
posed of 39 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and 16 Indians. Among persons 
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in receipt of salaried of Rs, 250 per mensem and above are 15 Europeans 
ami Anglo-Indians, and 32 Indians ; between Rs. 30 and Rs. 249, 347 of the 
former and 4,100 of the latter ; and below Rs. 80 there are 14,557 Indians 
as against 68 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 

121 , Irrigation. — In the Irrigation Department 75,851 employees of 
all descriptions have been returned of whom 115 are officers. This total 
includes labourers also. 

122 . Labour. — Agricultural labourers are 942,348 principal earners 
and 377,082 working dependents or a total of 1,310,430. Principal earners a 
decade ago numbered 1,031,797, showing a decrease of nearly 9 percent, 
during the ten years. The labour m the mines b partly drawn from the 
neighbouring villages and partly from the more distant areas of the centres. 
The supply of labour may be considered to be sufficient. Only a small 
proportion of the workers, except in the case of the old established concern 
at Singareni, reside permanently at the mine 1 . The rest arc usually small 
cultivators or agricultural labourers resorting to the mines during slack 
agricultural seasons. 

In tanneries practically the whole of the skilled labour is of Telugu 
origin, says the report of the “survey of hides and leather industry” in Hy¬ 
derabad State. Except in the Raichur tannery, where there are a few 
Tarn ilia ns, even in the districts where there are a considerable number 
of Marathi village tanners and leather workers. Telanga labour has had to 
be imported to carry on the work, as the Marathi leather worker dries not 
seem to fall in with factory or semi-factory conditions. The report adds 
that in addition to the full-time labour of the men and boys a considerable 
number of women are employed as part-time workers, preparing and packing 
wool for sale, breaking up myrobalans, etc, “ On account of the closing 
down of some of the tanneries” adds the report “there is a good deal of 
distress amongst workers, as in many cases they had worked in tanneries for 
so long that they have no other employment to fall back upon. 3 ’ 

In the ginning and pressing factories labour is predominantly" local; it 
comes from surrounding villages, returning home at night and is employed 
very largely directly by owners or their agents and in a few cases a labour 
contractor is employed who takes on workers by the day. Many of these la¬ 
bourers move at w r ill from ginnery to ginnery in the area during the season. 

For rice mills the bulk of the male labour is managed through madstris 
during the season. The labourers return to their villages in the cultivation 
season. Women, who are employed in these factories, are for drying, 
spreading and turning the riee from the hull era, and winnowing bran. 

Agricultural labour has increased by 28 per cent, during the decade. 

Temporary agricultural labourers are engaged for daily- wages during 
the season. They are paid in cash, except at harvest time w'hen a quantity 
of grain is given in part payment, the value of both not exceeding six to 
eight annas per male, three to four annas per female and two annas Tier 
child. 

In the non-agricultural season this class of labour is engaged on odd 
jobs as cart drivers, messengers, watchmen, graziers, metal workers and 
quarriers and also under road contractors, the rate of wages being six to ten 
annas a day. Graziers are paid at tw o annas a cow and four annas a buffalo 
per month. 

Industrial concerns and manufactories in rural parts are not open to all 
classes of people. Caste is a barrier and lack of skill in a particular work 
a handicap. Except cotton ginning and pressing factories, all caste 
occupations such as weaving, dyeing, or metal working demand caste 
labourers. 

The Public Works Department of the State is the largest labour employer. 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 

At the suggestion of the Di rector-Gene ml of Industries, and Commerce useful data 
were collected relating to important cottage industries* Full details are given in State 
Tabic IV in the Tables Volume 11. Statistics obtained refer to the number of looms 
employed for cotton, silk and wool weaving, the number of spindles oreharkasat work for 
spinning yarn, the number of house establishments continuing two or more persons, not 
being weavers, who are engaged in dyeing yarn or cloth, the number of houses nr domes* 
tic establishments engaged in printing cloth and the number of hand cotton ginning 
machines at work. 

In addition to cotton spinning and weaving ns a cottage industry, information was 
also obtained as to the number of oil ghanies (presses), sugar-cane mills, grinding 
machines, metal workshops, potteries, carpentry, and paint shops, smithies, doilies 
and cream-separating machines. 



Cottage Industries Institute, Mashirabad. 

This special investigation was made at the Census enumeration lime, the enumerators 
and supervisors being supplied with a full and complete questionnaire relating to the 
subject in all the principal languages. 

According to the statement compiled, there were on the Census day 111,903 looms 
of all descriptions, as compared with 115,481 in 1 921. a fal I of ft percent, duri ng the decade* 
The decrease 1ms occurred in three districts of Telaugana and four of Marathwara. 
The following comparative statement may be consulted :— 


Telaugana 

193 L 1 

1921 

Marathwara 

1931 

1921 

City of 11 yderabad 

3,576 

455 

Aurangabad 

1,760 

2,430 

Atmfi-Balda 

5,622 

2,761 

Bir 

1,642 

1,097 

Warangal 

5,210 

7*076 

Nander 

2,899 

3*616 

Karimnagar 

20,219 

14,5ft! 

Parbliani 

2,205 

783 

Adi la bad 

5,189 

14,052 

Gulburga 

12,96ft 

19*360 

Meduk 

12,556 

10*041 

Osina mi bad 

81ft 

753 

Nizamabad 

5,84*2 

4,089 

Raichur 

8*105 

11,600 

Mahbubnagar 

Nalgondu 

9,079 

11,715 

12,844 

5,667 

llidar 

ft, 75ft 

4*660 

Total *. 

78,058 

71,066 

Total ** 

3ft,9 40 

44,423 


26 
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CHA I l TEK VIII.— OCCU PATIOS 


An increase of 2.121 looms in the Hyderabad city and 2,921 in Atraf-i-Balda may be 
attributed largely to the general encouragement given to the weaving industry by the 
Department of Commerce and Industries and pcrhaj>s to some extent to the Khaddar 
movement. Kart run agar is the largest weaving centre in the Dominions. Both there 
and in Nalgonda district the number of looms have considerably increased—3U per 
cent, and 107 percent* respectively* A fall of per cent* in Adilabad district, which 
in point of population has developed enormously during the decade, is surprising. On 
the whole, however, Tol&ngana registers a net gain of nearly 10 per cent. The decrease 
on the Marathwara side is 24 per cent, and the losing districts are Aurangabad (28 per 
cent*). Nfinder (25 per cent,), Gulbarga (3a per cent*), Raiehur (31 per cent.) and Bidar 
(20 per cent.) 

By a special effort the looms have been classified according to the use they are put 
to, vi cot ton, si lk* a nd w ix>1 we aving T nu m taring 0*3.422, 1 .183 ai id 1 4,390 respect i vely* 
About one fifth '4' l hr number of eolttm weaving looms are found in Karima agar district. 
Gulbarga and Nalgonda have 10,718 and 10,532 looms respectively. Osmanabad, 
which is one of the important cotton yielding districts, has only 430 looms* 

For silk weaving. Gulhnrga occupies the foremost position, there being 1,203 
looms; Medak, which ranks second for silk weaving, has the largest number of wool 
weaving looms (2,251)* Mahbubnagar bring the second with 2,101 looms for wool* 
The T clang Him districts command 70 per cent, of wool looms. 

The number of weavers is 406,881 or 3 per cent, of the population. 

The Superintendent, District Weaving Demonstration Parties, says in a note that 
in Warangal district most of the Pudajnsale weavers have left their profession 
through preference for some other profitable occupation; hence there is a decrease in the 
number of looms employed there. 

In Kuriumagar district the increase in the number of looms is accounted for by the 
Khaddar movement probably under the segis of the All-India Spinners Association. 
Men and women have taken to weaving course cloth out of mill or hand spun yarn. 

In Adilabad district the weavers are very poor and there is no organisation for 
the supply of raw' materials or for the disposal of their woven goods. Weekly bazars 
are visited by haw kers from the Central Provinces w ith piece-goods ; hence the wea¬ 
ving industry has Considerably waned. Ihe khaddar movement is also partly respon¬ 
sible for an increase in the number of looms in Medak and Nizam abad districts., The 
decrease in the number of looms in Mahbubnagar district is very marked. The Super¬ 
intendent of the Weaving Demonstration Parties points out that most of the weavers 
have left their homes and dispersed to various parts* even outside these Dominions* 
Weavers belonging to Momm, J van dm and Pa drnasala arc steadily drifting to some 
other occupation. 

Bezwada and the adjacent districts in the Madras Presidency patronise Nalgonda 
khaddar and. therefore, there has been an increase of about six thousand looms during 
the decade. 

Most of the Aurangabad weavers are Muslims who specialised in pugri cloth I adore ; 
but the demand for this variety has perceptibly decreased except at marriage seasons 
and the weavers have taken to some other occupation* There is therefore a fall in the 
number of looms. The same remarks apply to Xander district. On the other hand 
the pugri weavers in Bir weave saris at other times* Some dyers also have learned to 
weave : hence an increase in t he number of looms. 

Hand-loom weaving in Parbhani district, particularly in Manwat and Bssmat 
taluks, ha* prospered during the decade largely as a result of good organisation for the 
sale of goods* During the marriage season Telarigana weavers are prominent in these 
parts. Pa rend a and Owsa are the only important centres in Osnniuabad district, and 
the weaving industry there is in a flourishing condition* 

Weavers in Bidar are giving up their profession* Those in Gulbarga, w ho special¬ 
ised in khaddar for Hyderabad consumers, do not now liud a ready market tor their 
goods in the City* Therefore a decrease in the number of looms has occurred. 

There are 16G.891 spindles or charkas for spinning yam out of cotton. As com¬ 
pared with IB21 it is a decrease of 3 per cent. Of the total* Karimnagar has return ud 
52,255 or 31 per cent, of the total or an increase of 8 per cent* during the decade. 1 ar- 
bhani has the smallest number (211) of spindles. 
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Out of 2,556 hand-ginning machines, fifty percent, arc in Atrafri-Balda district* 
Marathwara districts have only 1 o machines. As power factories arc located all over 
the cotton tract, the popularity of hand machines is diminishing. 

Sugarcane presses, worked by hand or bullock power, number 1*505. llidar, which 
is the largest cane-growing district* has 3S5 presses, Qsm&nab&d has accounted for 
293, while Nalgonda lias none at all. 

tJrinding machines driven by steam, gas or hand total 1,01a distributed all over the 
country* the City of Hyderabad alone having 204* Out of 2,704 tailoring establish* 
ments, %vith !> p 00fli sewing machines, Hyderabad City claims 032 and 5,301 respec¬ 
tively* One fourth of the metal workshops, one* fifth of potteries and the same propor¬ 
tion of carpentry shops are located w ithin the City limits. Fifty per cent, of black* 
smithies are also in Hyderabad City. 
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168 SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—EARNERS (PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION) AND WORKING 

DEPENDENTS. 


Order 

| 

Sub-class and Order 

So. of earners 
(showing oc¬ 
cupation ns 
principal) and 
working de¬ 
pendents per 
10.000 of total 
population 

h r O. of earners 
showing Oc¬ 
cupation ns 

subsidiary 
per 10,000 of 
total 

population 

I 

2 

3 

4 


All occupations (Earners principal occupation) working 




dependents . . * * *» * * 

7,698 

007 


“A" Product ion of raw materials 

3,701 

374 


L — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

2,684 

871 


PASTE HE AND AGRICULTURE 

2,01a 

359 


(f/) Cultivation *. 

2,312 

314 


(5) Cultivation of special crops, fruits, etc. 

30 

T 


(c) Forestry 

27 

5- 


(d) Stock-raising , * 

283 : 

34 


(e) Raising of small animals and insects , 

3 

1 

2 

Fishing and hunting . * 

09 

12 


II — Exploitation op minerals .. 

20 

3 

3 

Metallic minerals 

1 

. * 

4 

Non-metallic minerals 

19 

3 


4i B” Preparation and supply of material substances 

-- 

199 


ELI—Industry . * 

495 

70 

5 

Textiles 

134 

20 

0 

Hides, skins and hard materials from animal kingdom ., 

7 

1 

7 

44 Ood + + n * * ■ ■ - - 

37 

7 

8 

Metals , , ♦ + ** « - - * 

28 

5 

9 

Ceramics .. 

31 

5 

10 

Chemical products properly so called and analogous 

13 

2 

11 

Food industries 

17 

2 

12 

Industries of dress and toilet 

181 

20 

13 

Furniture ., 

l 


14 

Building industries 

14 

3 

15 

Construction of means of transport 

2 

-. 

16 

Production and transmission of physical force 

-. 

,. 

17 

Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

81 

5 


IV —Transport 

212 

31 

19 

Transport by water - - 

7 

1 

20 

Transport by road - . . - *. 

136 

14 

21 

Transport by rail 

67 

15 

22 

Post office, telegraph, and telephone services ,. 

2 

■ - 


Y—Trade 

549 

89 

23 

Bankers establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

14 

2 

24 

Brokerage, commission and export. 

1 

• 4 

25 

Trade in textiics 

27 

3 

20 

Trade in skills, leather and furs ,, 

G 

1 

27 

Trade in wood 

6 

1 

28 

Trade in metal 

*> 

v t 

20 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles . 

11 

1 

30 

Trade in chemical products *. * , 

1 

a w 

31 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants . * ., 

114 

21 

32 

Other trade in food-stiilfs 

125 

IT 

33 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles *, 

9 

1 

34 

Trade in furniture ,„ .. - • 

3 

a ■ 

35 

Trade in building materials 

3 

- # 

30 

Trade in means of transport «* 

8 

+ 1 

37 

Trade in fuel 

10 

5 


27* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.—EARNERS (PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION} AND WORKING 

DEFE N DENTS,— Id.) 


Order 

Sub-class and Order 

No. of earners 
(showing oc¬ 
cupation as 
principal) and 

working de¬ 
pendents ]K?r 
10,006 of total 
population 

No. of earners 
showing oc¬ 
cupation as 
subsidiary, 
per 16*000 of 
total 

population 

i 

2 

3 

4 

38 | 

Trade in articles of hixufy and. those pertaining to Letters, 
nnd Arts and Sciences 

16 

2 

30 

Trade of other sorts 

177 

35 


"C 1 Public Administration and Liberal Arts 

185 

21 


VI — Public Force ,, 

36 

l 

40 

A.Uil V ■ * m * ■ m • m * ■ 

18 

1 

43 

Police * ♦ , • * * .. »< 

19 

1 


ym—PuBLte ADMINISTRATION «. ,, 

50 

5 

44 

Public Administration 

50 

5 


VH—PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ArTS . „ 

80 

14 

45 

Religion 

55 

9 

46 

La w ■ ■ » * 4 ■ r ■ ■ ■ 

4 

. - 

47 

Medicine ** 

8 

1 

48 

Instruction 

11 

1 

40 

Letters, Arts and Sciences 

13 

2 


“O'" Miscellaneous ., ,, ,, ‘ . 

566 

73 


IX—Persons living on their income 

14 

1 

50 

Persons living principally on their income 

14 

1 


X—Domestic Service * . ,, 

323 

41 

51 

Domestic Service 

323 

41 


XI — Insufficiently defined occupations 

113 

17 

52 

General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

118 

17 


XII —Unproductive » . ,♦ 

K>4 

14 

53 

Inmates of jails, asylums and alms-houses 

3 


54 

Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 

88 

13 

55 

Other unclassified unproductive industries 

3 

•- 
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SUfiSIDI A RY TA B LE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II —A. | occupational). 

Distribution of F^nien {Principal occupation) anil working dependents by Sub-classes* Districts ami Natural Divisions, 


Net ti ral Ll jviiiarus and Dist rict a 


TOTAL l,iW 


NUMBER FKK MlLLE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OCCUPIED AS 
EARNERS (PRINCIPAL OH 1 "RATION / AST) WORKING DEPENDENTS 
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V 
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11 

12 

13 

14 
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147 

334 

£71 

4 
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48 

116 

8 

13 

19 

3 

69 

482 

129 

389 

530 

£ 

132 

39 

124 

10 

13 

16 

£ 

78 

air. 

205 

419 

108 

1 

m 

lit 

140 

70 

87 

70 

■ll] 

145 

384 

199 

417 

ml 
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103 

8 

156 

a 

0 

16 

24 

48 

539 

57 

-101 

037 

32 

108 

21 

86 


O 

rs 

t 

JSli 

527 

01 

409 

360 

m - 

20-1 

00 

91 

l 

5 

0 

■ ■ 

5 i 

5511 

on 

345 

341 

8 

87 

18 

2 S2 

a 

14 

13 

1 

..i 1 

413 

107 

418 

430 


10Q 

63 

130 

a 

4 

12 

- ■ 

111 

483 

ion 

848 

574 


118 

80 

157 

£ 

15 

3 

• ■ 

Jo 

538 

80 

872 

531 


DCS 

50 

&9 

5 

0 

12 

* * 

IjV 

519 

114 

307 

551 

* * 

150 

24 

na 

8 

1 

15 

* * 

75 

550 

166 

278 

612 

3 

78 

51 

168 

6 

13 

22 

1 

60 

501 

497 

MO 

2M 

200 

200 

503 

081 

1 

70 

40 

5S 

0 

101 

128 

2 

a 

20 

fr 

4 

34 

21 

1 

49 

70 

573 

101 

200 

534 


110 

»fl 

135 

6 

15 

J 30 

’ - 

72 

636 

100 

204 

1564 


85 

80 

01 


16 

17 

- - 

58 

581 

103 

250 

080 

10 

5!) 

40 

115 

7 

10 

27 

1 

54 

470 

21 l 

307 

013 

1 

on 

83 

101 

1 

$ 

18 

*, 

02 

534 

174 

281 

04 i 

2 

85 

72 

no 


11 

15 

*• 

28 

330 

152 

2 80 
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' ' 

82 

51 

64 

3 

a 
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15 


15 


2 5 

23 

94 

8 

ll 

3 

18 

44 

11 

13 

37 

37 

57 

11 

54 

ti 

11 
2(i 

12 
40 
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32 
25 

44 

24 

25 
17 
20 
31 

9 

90 

19 

19 

33 

IS 

0 

id 

20 
13 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—B. (occupational). 

Distribution of Earners (Subsidiary occupation; by Subclasses and Natural Divisions, 


Natural Divisions and Dial riots 


XI MUliR PER jilLLE OE TOTAL POPULATION 1 >K EARNERS HAVING 
ST H SI DI All Y OVCT PAT II )NS 


Sub¬ 

class 

l 


HYDERABAD STATE 
Telinftunu 


Hydcnkljnd Cily 

Atruf-i-Balda 

Wurangul 

Xarinmagar 

AdiLubait 

Mmlak 

Nirarnnhorf 

Mahbulai Lifs> f 

Kelgonda 


Mara tliwam 


Aiiratij^abod 

Bit 

Nwulcd 

Pari dnn i 

Ciidhnrgu 

Osrnwialiud 

Riuctmr 

Bktnr 


£36 

£64 

263 

608 

575 

300 

401 

430 

578 

570 

022 

548 

4DI 

OIL 

302 

082 

058 

MH 

371 

350 


Sub* 

class 

II 

Sub¬ 

class 

HI 

Sub¬ 

class 

IV 

Sub- 

class 

V 

Sub¬ 

class 

\ I 

S6l>- 

dass 

vu 

SlUH 

ebu;* 

VIII 

Sub- 

ctuus 

IX 

Sub¬ 

class 

X 

Stlb- 

cln^s 

XI 

Sub- 

class 

Ml 

3 

4 

5 

* 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 

6 

119 

46 

134 

2 

H 

21 

I 

62 

26 

20 

9 

131 

27 

l£0 

2 

7 

16 

2 

52 

20 

20 

1 

100 

21 

259 

2 

75 

P2 

15 

ao 

34 

40 


MO 

0 

117 

4 4 

31 

17 

20 

30 

15 

34 

56 

152 

14 

126 

1 

3 

21 

. . 

28 

13 

23 



21 

109 

. j 

1 

20 

- * 

16 

4 

11 

7 

88 

30 

29U 

a 

12 

15 

*, 

33 

0 

38 

. . 

172 

84 

191 

a 

- f 

17 


32 

07 

4 


150 

34 

11U 

i 

3 

1 

■ m 

04 

10 

18 


20 

31 

162 

7 

1 

11 

1 

131 

19 

32 

* * 

112 

23 

122 

5 

-- 

10 

** 

58 

28 

17 

l 

107 

65 

its 

2 

9 

26 

.. 

72 

32 

20 


SO 

29 

102 

7 

27 

59 


71 

57 

03 


£8 

3 

ISO 

„ „ 

0 

32 

, , 

73 

■ ■ 

7 


86 

14 

120 

0 

17 

22 


72 

77 

15 


123 

43 

70 

3 

6 

27 

L f 

14 

IB 

It 

1 

40 

116 

105 

3 

12 

T 

fi . 

44 

11 

5 


97 

151 

111 

. ,, 

2 

20 

i , 

302 

28 

28 


113 

125 

133 


3 

H> 


17 

12 

5 

■* 

125 

77 

106 

1 

2 

39 

■ ' 

200 

77 

2a 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI.—OCCUPATION OF FEMALES BY SUB-CLASSES, 
SELECTED ORDERS AND GROUPS, 


Group 

Occupation 

No. OF earners and 

WORKING DEPENDENTS 

No. of 
females per 
1*000 males 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Total working population *, 

4,340,407 

2,552,894 

601 


“A”— Production or raw materials 

2,868,180 

1,541,076 



I, Exploitation of animals & vegetation.. 

2,312,080 

1,532.808 

655 


Order 1—^PastttW and Agriculture, 

2*274,332 

1,501,583 

007 


(a) Cultivation 

1*986,169 

1*350,774 

680 

1 

Nun-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money 





or kind 

296,600 

143.994 

485 

2 

Estate a ^enU and managers for owners 

3.310 

38 

5 

8 

Estate agents and managers fur Government , „ 

1.358 

- 4 

* * 

4 

Rent collectors, clerks, etc. 

0,102 

- ■ 

m « 

5 

Cultivating owners 

716,002 

888,870 

478 

0 

Cultivating tenants 

834,883 

167,561 

501 

7 

Agricultural labourers ., ., .* 

610,100 

700,321 

1*131 


fb) Cultivation of special crops, fruits, etc. 

17*874 

28,003 

1*626 

13 

Pan-vine 

2,573 

1,491 

579 

10 

Market gardeners, dower and fruit growers 

25,801 

27.112 

1.072 


(c) Forestry 

29*888 

0,944 

338 

17 

Forest officers, rangers, guards, etc. 

590 

„ 


18 

Wood-cutters and charcoal-burners „. 

26,963 

9,143 

339 

m 

Collectors of forest produce 

877 

*87 

*08 

20 

Collectors of lac 

960 

364 

377 


(if) Stock-raising 

227*787 

111*341 

139 

21 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

30,189 

17*320 

575 

22 

Breeders of transport animals 

[,073 

12 

6 

23 

Herdsmen, shepherds & breeders of other animals 

195*625 

94*009 

481 


£e) Raising of small animals and insects 

3,354 

1,073 

220 

2-1 

Birds, beeai etc* 

2,034 

633 

811 

25 

Silkworms ** 

741 

304 

*10 

26 

Lae cultivation * * ,, 

570 

136 

235 


Order 2—Fishing and hunting .. 

68,143 

81,233 

458 

27 

Fishing and pearling *. . * 

41,800 

22,337 

034 

28 

Hunting 

26.342 

8,696 

338 


Sub-class II — Exploitation of minerals 

30,450 

8,208 

401 


Order 3—Metallic mine ruts 

667 

170 

280 

so 

Iron 

607 

170 

280 


Order 4—-Non-mctallic minerals ., 

19*848 

8.033 

405 

S3 

Coal 

10*528 

6,243 

593 

37 

Building materials (including stone materials for 





cement manufacture and clavs) 

8,884 

1*681 

194 

38 

MlCa mm, + ■■ -f -r mm 

200 

47 

235 

40 

Salt, saltpetre, and other saline substances 

481 

67 

144 


28 
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StXBStPIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIT.—OCCUPATION OF FEMALES BY SUB-CLASSES* 
SELECTED ORDERS AND GROUPS, — 


Group 

s 

Occupation 

So. OF KAKS’ERS and 
IYOKKINU DEPENDENTS 

No. of 
etna!es per 
1,000 males 

Males 

Females 

1 

m ^ 

3 

4 

5 


S ur-class III—Industry 

483,077 

282,110 

480 


Oupeh 5—Textiles . T . 

128,893 

05,170 

506 

42 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

10,254 

7.521 

733 

43 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

92,039 

48,633 

523 

45 

Hope, twine, string and other libres 

7,252 

3,354 

462 

4fl 

Wool ending, spinning and weaving 

12,612 

3,684 

292 

*7 

Silk spinning and weaving 

1,433 

728 

505 

48 

Hair (horse, etc,) 

98 

46 

469 

49 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and 





spinning of textiles 

3,745 

942 

251 

50 

Lin crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and 




* 

insufficiently described textiles 

561 

267 

476 

" 

Obdkr 0—Hides, skins and hard materials from 





the animal kingdom 

8,824 

1.076 

225 

51 

Working in leather 

7,010 

1,810 

229 

52 

Furriers and persons occupied with feathers and 





bristle brush makers 

123 

21 

171 

53 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell workers (except buttons) 

282 

45 

180 


Oamm 7 — Wool ,, * * 

37,514 

15,615 

417 

54 

Sawyers 

1,245 

162 

130 

55 

Carpenters, turners, joiners, etc. 

23,007 

5,981 

239 

50 

Basket-makers and other industries of wood ma- 





terials including leaves* thatch And building 





w it h ba i n lx>o reeds or s im ilar m aterial s 

11,202 

9,472 

341 


Onnn£i S’—Metals 

30,173 

9,075 

321 

57 

Smelting, forging and rolling of iron and other 





metals 

102 

5 

20 

58 

linkers of arms, guns* etc. 

86 

m a 

■ i 

50 

Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, makers of 





implements.* 

18,518 

6,071 

328 

00 

Workers in brass* copper, and bell metal 

0*935 

3.400 

343 

<31 

Workers in other metals (except precious) 

1,175 

192 

163 

02 

Worker® in mints, tile sinkers, etc. *. 

107 

* * 



On dee 0 — Ceramics -, . . 

25*812 

18,321 

710 

68 

Potters and makers of earthenware 

23*287 

17,499 

751 

64 

Bricks and tile workers * * 

2 r 0lS 

763 

378 

65 

Other workers in ceramics 

507 

59 

L16 


Ordrk 10—Chemical products properly so cal lee 





and analogous 

10,960 

8,040 

783 

06 

Manufacture of matches, fireworks, and other 





explosives „, 

322 

91 

283 

67 

Manufacture of aerated and mineral waters anti i ft 

187 

20 

157 

68 

Manufacture and rettniug of vegetable oils 

9,008 

7,511 

702 

09 

Manufacture and refining of mineral oib 

09 

20 

203 

7U 

Others 

482 

308 

795 


Okdpjl 11 — Food Industries 

17,316 

7,584 

488 

71 

ltice pounders and buskers and dour grinders * 

644 

1,119 

1*738 

72 

Grain parchcrs, etc.. 

50 

195 

3,900 

73 

Butchers 

4,351 

1,817 

291 

71 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur , ^ 

243 

204 

840 

75 

Sweetmeat and condiment makers * * 

1*546 

1,300 

845 

76 

Toddy drawers . * ‘ 

4,951 

1,401 

283 


28* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ID .OCCUPATION OF FEMALES BY SUB-CLASSES, 
SELECTED ORDERS AND GROUPS*—(con/tf.) 


Group 

-."V‘ . . 4a . • /L _ r r 

Occupation 

Iffo! * # 

In v <■ * 

:in ; 

No. OF f.ahnkhs ani> 
WORKING DEVEK0E»T8 

No* of 
icmalc-JS per' 
1,006 males 

■ 


Males 

Females 

1 a 

v ' 2 

S 8 

• 1 

5 1 

77 

B refers and d i st Liters 

_ B . 

099 

130 

105 

78 

Manufacture of tobacco .. 

,, ,, 

2,058 

1,898 

525 

HO 

M amifactu re of gan j a 

# V V * 

70 

2 

20 

81 

Others 

. . 

191 

19 

189 


OimKft IS—-Industries of dress and toilet 

177,178 

84,1 42 

474 

82 

Boot, shoe, sandal and dog makers 

53,270 

20.388 

382 

88 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers find darners 

10,271 

15,583 

r . 958 

84 

Embroiderers, Imtsoakers anti makers of other 
articles of wear 

991 

508 

513 

85 

Washing and cleaning . ♦ 

, , . , 

69,804 

39,410 

569 

SO 

Barbers, hair-drcssers and wig-makers 

28,821 

8,259 

288 

87 1 

Other industries connected with toilet 

815 

44 

140 


OnOEH 13 — Furniture industries 

070 

7« 

112 

88 

Cabinet-makers, carnage-painters, etc... 

575 

70 

122 

8!) 

Upholsterers tent-makers, etc. 

01 

0 

98 


OrtOFiit 14—Building industries 

14,107 

6,226 

441 

to 

Lime-burners, cement workers, excavators and 
well-sinkersn stone cutters and dressers* Brick¬ 
layers and masons, builders (other than buildings 
made of bamboo and similar materials, painters, 
decorators of houses r tillers, plumbers, etc., 

14,107 

6,228 

’441 


Oiidf.h 15—Construction of means of transport.* 

2,871 

75 

28 

91 

Perso ns engaged in making, assembling or repair¬ 
ing motor vehicles or cvelcs 

872 



L2 

Carriage,cart, pidki, etc. makers and wheelwrights 

1,709 

75 

42 


OhdBb 16—Production and transmission of phy¬ 
sical force ,. 

248 

3 

12 

94 

Heat, light, electricity, motive power* etc., gas 
works and electricity *. 

248 

3 

18 


OftiiF.K 17 — Miscellaneous and undefined indus¬ 
tries . . ■- ■ . 4. 

29,884 

15,365 

510 

DO 

Printers, engravers, book-binders, etc. 

817 

- * 


96 

Makers of musical instruments 

91 

- * 

- - 

97 

Makers of clocks and surgical or scientific instru¬ 
ments, cte, . , 

583 



98 

Makers of jewellery and ornaments , * 

21,423 

11,395 

532 

99 

Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 
(tov-making) 

1,887 

1,853 

1,338 

100 

Scavenging . - 

— 

5,313 

2,0 50 

386 


Si B-ti.ASS IV.—Transport 

-- 

200,838 

99,858 

484 


Oho us 19—Transport by water 

8., 897 

1,005 

191 

104 

Labourers employed on harbours, docks, rivers, 
and canals * 

8,397 

1,605 

191 


Oksjkk 20 — Transport by road 

134,750 

61,210 

454 

105 

Persons (other than labourers} employed on the 
construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges 

1,387 

57 

11 

100 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

81.190 

53,139 

653 

10" 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding per¬ 
sonal servants) connected with mechanically 
driven vehicles (including trams) . * • 

2,002 

930 

408 

IQ8 

Owners.managers, employees (excluding-personal 





servants) connected with other vehicles 

■ 32,071 

4,295 

134 

109 

Pallci, etc,, bearers and owners 

7,109 

064 

93 

110 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, 
er? and drivers ,, 

ass and bullock, ow n- 

5,571 

1,708 

867 

til 

Porters and messengers ,, 

* * 

*5,150 

411 

80 


— r' 

* * m _ i’-- 

— —‘ 

— ' 

* — ■■ n 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE m—OCCUPATION OF FEMALES BY SUB-CLASSES, 
SELECTED ORDERS AND GROUPS(etm/d.) 


Group 

¥ 

Occupation 

No* Of EARNERS ASU 
FORKING DEPENDENTS 

f 

No. of 
cm ales per 
,000 males 

Males 

Females ^ 

1 

2 j 

3 

4 

5 


k 

OnuK.ii 21 — Transport by Rail .* 

39,704 

36,994 

620 

in 

Railway employees of all kinds other than coolies 

0.143 

540 

5ft 

113 

Labourers employed on railway construction and 
maintenance* and coolies and porters employed 
on railway premises 

50,561 

36,454 

721 


Order Si — Post office* Telegraph, and Telephone 
services 

3.481 

49 

14 

114 

Post o if ice, telegraph, ami telephone services 

3,481 

40 

14 


Sub-class V—Trade 

512,330 

280,421 

547 


Order 23—Bankers* establishments of credit* ex¬ 
change and insurance * * 

17,054 

2,7ftl 

164 

115 

Bank managers, money-lenders, exchange and in¬ 
surance agents and money eh angers and brokers 
and their employees 

17*054 

2*791 

154 


Order 24 -Brokerage, commission and export . 

1,303 

104 

80 

116 

Brokers, commission agents, commercial travel- 
lei's, warehouse-owners and employees .. 

1,908 

104 

80 


Order 25—Trade in textiles 

27,148 

11,415 

420 

117 

Trade in pieeegootk, wool, cotton .1 silk, hair and 
other textiles 

27,143 

11*415 

420 


Order 26—Trade in skins, leather and furs 

3,610 

3,055 

545 

us 

Trade in skitts, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc** and 
the articles made from these 

5,610 

3.055 

545 


Order 27—Trade in wood 

6.037 

2,767 

458 

1 111 

Trade in wood (not firewood) 

3 t 152 

757 

231 

120 

Trade in barks 

757 

573 

757 

12 J 

Trade in bamboos and canes 

1,462 

780 

534 

1S9 

Trade in thatches and other forest produce 

GG6 

687 

1,032 


Order 28 — Trade in metals 

1,887 

ft3" 

407 

123 

Trade in metals. machinery* knives, tools, etc* * * 

1,887 

937 

4ft 7 


Order 33 —Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles *, 

5*452 

9,710 

1,781 

124 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

5,432 

0,710 

1,781 


Order 30- Trade in chemical products 

83ft 

60 

72 

ns 

Drugs, dyes, paints, jjctroleum* explosives, etc. * - 

33ft 

60 

72 


Order 31 — Hotels, cafes* restaurants 

97,847 

67,246 

687 

126 

Vendors of wine* liquors, aerated waters and ice. 

04*438 

65,730 

696 

127 

Owners and managers of hotels* cook-shops, sarais 
etc, (and employees) .. 

2,327 

644 

277 

ns 

Hawkers of drink and food-stuffs 

1*082 

89ft 

831 


Order 32 —Other trade in food-stuffs 

108,237 

71,713 

668 

129 

Grain and pulse dealers .. 

47*324 

15,702 

332 

130 

Dealers in sweetmeats and sugar and spices 

4,751 

5,180 

192 

131 

Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry 

21,448 

44,98(1 

20ft7 

132 

Dealers in animals for food 

l*87ft 

267 

142 

133 

Dealers in fodder for animals 

l T 01ft 

129 

127 

134 

Dealers in other food-fftulfa 

23,71*1 

3,754 

153 

135 

Dealers in tobacco 

7,249 

1*555 

215 

136 

Dealers in opium 

308 

18 

38 

137 

Dealers in g&nja 

468 

19 

41 


! Order 2ft—Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

10,512 

2,901 

273 

133 

T r ade i n ready- m ade dot h i ng a nd othe r art i eles o 
dross and umbrellas* socks and ready-made 
shoes, perfumes etc* 

l 

10*512 

2,901 

278 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— OCCUPATION OF FEMALES BY SUB-CLASSES, 
SELECTED ORDERS AND CROUPS.—(canid.) 


Group 

If 

Occupation 

s T o. op earners asu 

CORKING DEPENDENTS 

No. of 
cmales per 
,000 males 

Males 

Females 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Order 34—Trade in furniture 

8,113 

1,905 

612 

189 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding. 

1,390 

158 

114 

HO 

Hardware* cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, 
glass-ware, bottles, articles for gardening, etc.♦ * 

1,728 

1,747 

1,014 


Order 35—Trade in building materials 

3,504 

458 

131 

141 

Trade in building materials other than liricks, tiles 
and woody materials *, 

3*504* 

458 

131 


Order 80— Trade in means of transport 

9,775 

1*047 

107 

1+2 

Dealers and hirers in mechanical fransjjort. motors, 
cveles, etc. , * 

1*285 

18 

14 

148 

Dealers and hirers in other carriages, carts, boats, 
etc. .. -. 

8,012 

921 

353 

in ! 

Dealers and hirers tn elephants, camels, horses, 
cattle, asses* mules, etc. 

2,478 

108 

44 


Order 37—Trade in fuel 

11*826 

11,005 

931 

14S 

Dealers in fire-wood, charcoal* coaj,cowdung. etc.* 

11*826 

11,005 

931 

Order 38 — Trade in articles of luxury and 
those pertaining to letters and the arts and 
sciences 

11*826 

11*005 

931 

146 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and 
imitation)* clocks, optical instruments etc. 

2,749 

353 

128 

U7 

Dealers in common bangles* bead necklaces* fans, 
small articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackles, 
flowers* etc. 

4*960 

10,512 

2*119 

HS 

Pub! i shots, booksellers, st at jo ne is . dealers i n nms ic* 
pictures, musical instruments and curiosities * * 

4,117 

140 

34 


Queer 89—Trade of other sorts * * 

178,990 

76,318 

429 

149 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse* etc, *, 

885 

211 

238 

150 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise 
unspecified 

174*879 

74,455 

426 

151 

Itinerant traders, pedlars and hawkers [of other 
than food)* etc. * . 

2,3157 

2,105 

369 

153 

Other trades (including farmers of pounds* tolls 
and markets) 

859 

48 

56 


“ C ,r — Public Administration ami Libera! Arts. 

221.175 

45.952 

. ■ 


Sub-class VI — Public Force 

48,931 

3.000 

75 


Oh de h 40 — Army 

24*753 

955 

39 

153 

Imperial Army 

4*064 

17 

4 

154 

State Army . * 

20*4180 

938 

45 


Order 43—Police 

24.278 

2*71 1 

112 

157 

Police ,, - - * - 

15,471 

1*303 

84 

158 

Village watchmen 

8,807 

1.408 

160 

Sub-ciass Yll—Public Administration 

78.003 

6*956 

88 


Okdeel 44 . —Public Administration . . 

78*603 

0*956 

88 

159 

Imperial service 

1*823 

25 

14 

100 

State service .. * - 

41,649 

3,482 

82 

lGCMf 

Service of other Indian and foreign States 

47 

2 

43 

181 

Municipal and other local (not village) service * * 

9,028 

2,413 

268 

182 

Village ollicial-s and servants other than watch¬ 
men . . < . * * 4 < 

26.116 

1,079 

41 


Sub-clvss VIII— Professions and liberal arts , 

03*581 

35,330 

377 


Order 45—Religion ** 

58,086 

21*937 

378 

103 

Priests, ministers 

53,702 

20,216 

376 

184 

Monks* nuns, religious mendicants . * 

441 

58 

140 

105 

Other religious workers 

Servants in religious edifices* burial and burning 
grounds, pilgrim conductors* eircum risers, etc. 

12,153 

511 

408 

100 

2*039 

1*152 

428 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI—OCCUPATION OF FEMALES BY SUB CLASSES, 
SELECTED ORDERS AND GROUPS. — (conLL) 


■Gump 

? i: 


Sit. OF earners akd 

WORK IXO DF P EX DEN TS 

** 

No. of 
females per 
1,000 males 

Dec Croatian 

Males 

Females 

l 

* 2 

1 3 

4 

5 


Order 40—Law 

5,507 

1 

103 

19 

1ST 

Lawyers of all kinds Including Qazis, Law Agents 
and mukhtiars 

4,847 

- ' t . 

n 

20 

ICS 

Lawyers’ clerks, pet it ion-writers, etc. 

640 

*- 

*- 


Order 47—Medicine 

7,417 

4,540 

618 

169 

Registered medical practitioners including ocu¬ 
lists * * mm m * «■ 

1,722 

421 

244 

170 

Other persons practising the healing art without 
being registered 

8,577 

Slfl 

89 

171 

Dentists « * # . 

14fl 

20 

178 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, com [founders, nurses, mas¬ 
seurs* etc. , . *, 

L706 

3,782 

2,111 

173 

Veterinary surgeons .. ,, , J 

85 

* * 

■ ■ 


Order 48 — Instruction .. 

8,804 

3,501 

38S 

174 

Professors and teachers of all kinds .» 

7,504 

3,293 

439 

175 

Clerks and servants connected with education -. 

1,890 

208 

149 


Qreh; r 49—Letters, Arts and Science (other than 44) 

13,578 

5,249 

316 

176 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. ,, 

303 

24 

61 

177 

Architects, surveyors,- and their employees (not 
being State servants) .. 

439 



178 

Authors, editors, journalists and photographers r , 

1,742 

17 

10 

179 

Artists, sculptors and image-makers 

1,391 

229 

164 

ISO 

Scientists (astronomers, botanists, etc.) 

164 


. - 

1S1 

Horoscope-casters, astrologers, fortune-tellers, 
wizards, witches and mediums 

4,251 

2,187 

503 

182 

Musicians (composers and performers other than 
military), actors, dancers, etc. 

2,838 

2,054 

724 

183 

Mauagersand employees of places of public enter¬ 
tainment, race courses, societies and clubs 

945 

47 

50 

184 

Conjurors, acrobats, reciters, exhibitors of 
curiosities and wild animals, etc. 

1,525 

741 

486 


Sub-class IK—Persons living on their income . 

14^47 

6,554 

453 


“ D ” —Miscellaneous ., * * , , 

433,417 

353,477 

... 


Order 50—Persons living principally on their . 

14,247 

0,554 

453 

185 

income 

Proprietors (other than agricultural land), fund 
and scholarship holders and pensioners 

14,247 

0,554 

453 


Sub-class X—Domes!ic service 

270,441 

195,138 

723 


Order 51—Domestic service 

270,411 

195,138 

723 

ISO 

Private motor drivers and cleaners ,, 

5,741 

131 

32 

187 

Other doniestic service ,, 

273,700 

104,957 

712 


Sub-clash XL—Insufficiently defined occupations 

96*900 

74,019 

70S 


Order 52—General terms which do not indicate 
a definite occupation ,. .. - 

96,900 

74,019 

765 

188 

Manufacturers, business men and contractors 
otherwise unspevified .. 

0,298 

2,887 

310 

189 

<■_* 

Cashiers, accountants, booksellers, dorks and other 
employees in unspecified Offices, warehouses 
ant] shops *, . • * 

4*869 

362 

74 

190 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

102 

354 

340 
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SUBSJDIAUY TABLE III. — OCCUPATION OF FEMALES BY SUB-CLASSES, 
SELECTED ORDERS AND GBOU3PS ; — 




No. or earners and 

WORKING DEPENDENTS 

No, of 
females per 
1,600 males 

i 

Group 

Occupation 

Mules 

Females 

X 

i 

2 

3 

-1 

5 

101 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified.» 

31,16* 

70,866 

i 

870 


Sub-class XII—Unproductive 

71,923 

77,684 

1.080 


OiiLKit 53—Inmates of jails, asylums, and alms- 





houses 

3,877 

665 

172 

192 

Inmates of jails, asylums, and alms-houses 

3,877 

665 

172 


Order 51—-Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

65,382 

75,561 

1,156 

iaa 

Beggars and vagrants 

63,183 

66.169 

1,043 

191 

Procurers and prostitutes .. *. 

1,309 

9,395 

1.917 


Order 55—Other unspecified non-productive 





industries *, .. .. * * 

2,816 

1,215 

442 

195 

Other lOispccified nan-productive industries 

2,810 

1,215 

442 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV—PART I.—SELECTED OCCUPATIONS. 



" 

Working poi ulation is 1931 

Actual 




Total 



Group 

No* 

Occupation 

! 

i 

Earners 
md work- 
ng depen¬ 
dents 

earners 
showing 
occupa¬ 
tion os . 
principal 1 

Total 

working 

lependents 

Earners 

as 

subsidiary 

occupation 

workers 
in 1921 

1 j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


AH occupations .. 

Class A— Production of raw materials .. 

6,802,861 

3*904,206 

4,823,882 

2,833,016 

1,978,479 

1,071,188 

903,407 

540,434 

6,571.507 

3,720,867 


Sub-elas* I—Exploitation of animals and 
vegetation *. 

Order I—Pasture and agriculture 

3,875,518 

3,776.007 

2,816,043 

2.743,453 

1,058,903 

1,032,014 

535,407 

518,306 

3,710,517 

3,631,209 

I 

Non-cuitivatwig proprietor taking rent 
in money or kind 

4 40,008 

318,697 

121,996 

72,750 

334,109 

2,3, 4 

Estate Agents and managers for owners or 







Government. rent-collectors, clerks, 
etc, .. .. ►' 

10,094 

15.374 

3,720 

2,289 

21.288 

5 

Cultivating owners 

1.055,832 

781.649 

274,183 

144,359 

j 1,891,092 

0 

Cultivating tenants 

501,894 

377,377 

124,517 

i 3,08a 

7 

Agricultural labourers 

1,310,430 

912,348 

377,082 

160,232 

1*031,797 

13-16 

Cultivation of special erop-s, fruits, etc. * ♦ 

50,477 

85,492 

20*085 

9,606 

33,283 

18 

Wood-cutters and charcoal-burners 

36,108 

25.850 

10*258 

5,970 

32,385 

21 

Cattle and buffalo breeders a ad keepers ** 

47,459 

32,255 

15,294 

7,390 

20*455 

23 

Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of 




41,415 



other animals * * 

289.034 

207,015 

82,019 

232*343 


Order 2 — Fishing anti Hunting 

09.381 

73,190 

26,191 

17,201 

79,285 

27 

Fishing and pearling 

64,143 

48,442 

15,701 

9,310 

59,2 14 


Sub-class 11 — Exploitation of minerals ** 
Class B — Preparation and supply of ma- 

28,038 

16,375 

12,283 

4,907 

280.057 

16.350 


tcrial substances 

1,814,134 

1,250,044 

504,000 

* * 


Sub-class III — Industry 

715,187 

499.773 

215,414 

114*294 

867*007 


Order a— 1 Textile? 

194,003 

143,279 

50,784 

28,893 

220.592 

42 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

17,773 

11,247 

0.528 

2,H52 

11,195 

43 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

131,372 

108,611 

22,931 

21,640 

154,849 

43 

Ho pi ■, twine, string and other fibres 

10,606 

7.36-3 

3,248 

1,521 

9,800 

46 

Wool ca rd i 11 g, spi ruling a nd wcar i ng 

10.290 

11,196 

5,100 

2,319 

20,020 

47 

Silk spinning and weaving .. 

2,150 

1.250 

000 

225 

500 

4U 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation 





13*577 


and sponging of textiles 

Order 6 Hides, skins, and hard mater mb 

4,687 

2,904 

1,723 

7G5 



from the animal kingdom *, 

10.206 

0,004 

8,590 

1,070 

11,703 

31 

Working in leather 

0,720 

0,208 

8,431 

1*646 

8*471 

52 

Furriers and persons occupied with featli- 





23 


ers and bristle brush-makers 

144 

85 

59 

3 

53 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc. workers 







{except buttons). . 

327 

221 

106 

27 

199 


Order 7—Wood .. , _ 

53.029 

38,308 

15,361 

9,575 

86.303 

54-55 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners, joiners. 





2,516 


etc. 

1,407 

947 

460 

11C 



10,988 

2,187 

8,801 

0,025 

40,351 

50 

Basket makers, and other industries of 







woody materials including leaves, thatch¬ 
ers and builders working with bamboo, 
reeds or similar mate rials .. 

20,734 

15,234 

3,5t>0 

3,434 

37,430 


Order 8—Metals ,, 

30,848 

28,881 

11,017 

7,493 

42,419 

57 

Smelting, forging and rolling of iron and 





249 


other materials ,. 

197 

141 

36 

21 

39 

Blacks mi tlis, other workers in iron. 







makers of implements 

24,089 

17,796 

0,893 

5,283 

33,729 

60 

Workers m brass, copper, and bell metals 

13,341 

9*958 

3.388 

1,970 

5,430 

61 

Workers lit other metals (except precious) 

1,367 

855 

512 

233 

131 

62 

Workers in mints, dye-sinkers, etc. 

, 167 

131 

30 

19 

297 


Order 9 -Ceramics 

4 4,133 

31.078 

13,055 

0,637 

53,420 

03 

Potters and makers of earthenware 

40,786 

28,54-3 

12,243 

5,954 

50,146 

64 

Brick and tile workers 

2,781 

2,128 

653 

003 

2,018 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE NT.— FART L—SELECTED OCCUPATIONS— 




WOSEKS POPULATION' 1\ 1931 

Actual 

workers 
in 1921 

Group 

Xa. 

Occupation 

Earners 
and work¬ 
ing depen¬ 
dents 

Total 

earners 

showing 

occupation 

us 

principal 

Total 

working 

dependents 

Earners 

as 

subsidiary 

occupation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

# 


Order 10—Chemical products properly so- 

called and analogous 

10,006 

11,081 

7*025 

3,181 

8,027 

GO 

Manufacture of matches, fire-works, and 
other explosives. * 

513 

355 

153 

38 

730 

07 

Manufacture of aerated and mineral waters 
and ice 

014 

153 | 

50 

20 

4$ 

6$ 

Manufacture &, refining of vegetable oils., 

17,119 

10,708 

6,821 

3,048 

0,001 

69 

Manufacture A refining of mineral oils ., 

125 

04 

31 

5 

593 

70 

Others .. .. *, 

835 

800 

250 

70 



Order 11—Food industries * * 

£4,$K>0 

17,212 

7*083 

3,407 

53,780 

71 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour* 
grinders 

1,703 

1,031 

729 

201 

8,645 

72 

Grain parehers, etc* 

245 

140 

105 

20 

442 

73 

Butchers 

8*198 

0*144 

2,034 

942 

11,291 

74 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 

447 

306 

141 

42 

732 

75 

Sweetmeat, and condiment makers 

2,852 

1,803 

1,049 

501 


70 

Toddv drawers 

0,352 

4,158 

2,104 

1,008 

35*577 

1 1 

Brewers and distillers 

835 

014 

221 

79 


78 

Manufacturers of tobacco 

4,054 

2,858 

1*190 

004 

1,37$ 

80 

Manufacturers of ganja 

78 

09 

0 

-r . 

■. |. 

81 

Others 

120 

94 

20 

4 



Order 12 — Industries of dress and toilet , 

201,020 

173,810 

87,810 

41,400 

288,123 

82 

Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers 

78,014 

40,712 

23*002 

15,109 

84*447 

80 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers and darners 

40,854 

27,288 

13*50« 

0,096 

38,571 

84 

Embroiderers, hat-makers and makers of 
other articles of wear 

1.400 

044 

555 

170 


85 

Washing and cleaning 

108,714 

70,522 

38,192 

13.143 

113.277 

80 

Barbers, hairdressers and wig-makers 

30*580 

25*044 

11*530 

6,505 

40,405 

87 

Other connected industries .. 

350 

300 

50 

2G 

20 


Order 14—Building industries 

20,335 

13,448 

0*887 

3,020 

40,028 


Sub-class Transport IV, 

300,100 

104,005 

111*501 

14,582 

00,517 


Order 19-Transport hv water 

10,002 

0,084 

3*908 

1,811 

1*190 

104 

Labourers employed oil harbour docks, 
rivers and canals 

10,002 

*3,084 

3*008 

1,811 

48 


Order 20—Transport by road,, 

105,000 

120,435 

00*531 , 

20,078 

78,140 

105 

Persons (other than labourers) employed 
on the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges 

1,444 

1,105 

880 

110 

406 

100 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

184,560 

83.G33 

50,000 

15,080 

43,907 

107 

Owners, managers and employees (exclud¬ 
ing personal servants) connected with 
mechanic ally driven vehicles (including 
trams) ,, , # . , 

2,038 

1,977 

901 

032 

26,151 

108 

Owners, managers, employees (excluding 
personal servants) connected with other 
vehicles 

3G,3rtO 

27*100 

8,807 

2,004 

78*149 

100 

Palkt etc. bearers and owners 

7,833 

0,050 

1,777 

877 

5,013 

110 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass, bullock 
owners and drivers 

7,270 

5*125 

2*154 

900 


111 

Porters and messengers 

5,507 

4,040 

1*527 

339 

2,500 

112 

Order 21 —'T ra ns port by rail 

00,008 

50*501 

40,137 

21*088 

9,520 

Railway employees of all kinds other thai 
coolies . - * • 

0.083 

8,104 

1,510 

690 

0*064 

113 

Labourers employed on railway construe 
tion and maintenance, and coolies ant 
porters employed on railway premises , 

87,015 

48,307 

38,318 

20*902 

2,302 

114 

Order 22—Post office, telegraph and tele 
phone services -. 

3,530 

2*005 

925 

405 

1,648 

Post office T telegraph and tclcphon 
services *. *. 

3*530 

2*005 

025 

405 

1,643 


Sub-class V—Trade ,« 

702,751 

555,030 

237,115 

128*781 

615,244 
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Group 

No* 


Working porfLATros - in 1931 


Occupation 


Earners 
and work¬ 
ing depen¬ 
dents 

Total 

earners 

showing 

occupation 

as 

principal 

Total 

working 

dependents 

Earners 

as 

subsidiary 

occupation 

Actual 
workers 
in 1921 

3 

4 

5 | 

6 

7 

19,845 

16,105 

3,740 

2*498 

0,323 

1,407 

1,221 

186 

129 

1,731 

38,363 

25 750 

12,813 

4,334 

24,124 

> 8,665 

5,460 

3,205 

1,248 

4,014 

8.804 

5,844 

2,060 

• ■■ 

4,204 

2,824 

1,047 

877 

200 

463 

15,162 

8,044 

6,218 

1,887 

3,802 

899 

■770 

129 

47 

472 

165,093 

122,240 

42,844 

30*580 

125,352 

179,950 

117,146 

62,504 

24,096 

210,420 

03.620 

12.530 

26,496 


06,469 

9,940 

5,960 

3,980 

1,470 

3,146 

06.528 

40,701 

25,637 

9,038 

35,680 

2,140 

1.630 

516 

140 

5,675 

1,148 

845 

303 

145 

1,962 

27,545 

18,402 

9*083 

4,440 

92*139 

8,804 

6*561 

2,243 

1,264 

1 

326 

272 

54 

20 

V 11,901 

487 

395 

tri 

12 

J 

13,473 

9,753 

3,720 

1,411 

8,555 

4,918 

3,147 

1,771 

053 

4,944 

1,548 

1,212 

330 

179 

3,825 

3,476 

1,935 

1,535 

470 

1,119 

3,902 

2,736 

1.220 

300 

4,047 

39,723 

28,138 

13,540 

0,905 

25,105 

22,831 

13,113 

9,718 

2,867 

23,413 

3,102 

2,103 

909 

288 

2,465 

15,472 

7.782 

7,600 

1,072 

16,730 

4,257 

3,138 

1,110 

607 

4,212 

255,869 

186.776 

60,033 

50,028 

156,032 

1,996 

681 

465 

68 

5 

4,472 

3,391 

1.081 

1,278 

1,1*0 

907 

020 

287 

73 

241 

267,227 

187,023 

80,204 

29,727 

359,098 

52,597 

40,030 

U*9G7 

2,677 

114,880 

25,798 

20,871 

4,837 

1,305 

36,213 

4,081 

3,056 

425 

17 

1 

21,627 

37,215 

4,412 

1*348 

J 32,917 

20,989 

19,850 

7,130 

3,626 

78,017 

16,774 

12,641 

4,183 

350 

10,397 

30*215 

7,216 

2,997 

676 

59.220 

85,019 

61,796 

23,823 

7,450 

157*324 

85,619 

61,796 

23,823 

7,456 

157*324 

3,848 

1,298 

550 

29 


45*681 

29,677 

15,404 

2,557 

1,547 

49 

42 

7 

** 

102,754 

13,446 

8,239 

3,207 

1,471 

8,154 

27,105 

22,510 

4,055 

3,399 

44,869 

128,911 

84,597 

44.314 

20,104 

85,907 

86,622 

56,375 

20,647 

12,083 

25.554 

73,913 

45,723 

28,195 

11,014 

10,220 


129 

130 

131 

13^ 

183 

184 
133 
13G 
137 


130 


140 


14G 

147 

143 

149 

131 

152 


153 

154 

157 

158 


159 

100 

IGOa 

Ull 

102 


163 


Order 23—Bankers, establishments of 
credit, exchange and insurance 
Order 24 — Brokerage, commission and 
export 

Order 25 — Trade in textiles ,. 

Order 26 — Trade in wood! leather and fur 
Order 27—Trade in skins 
Order 23 — Trade in met ids * * 

Order 29 -Trade in pottery, bricks and 
tiles 

Oitier 30—Trade in chemical products 
Order 31—Hotels, cafes, restaurants 
Order 32—Other trade in food-stuffs 
Grain and pulse dealers 
Dealers in sweetmeats 


Dealers in dairy produce, eggs and poultry 
Dealers in animals for foot! ,, 

Dealers in fodder for animals 
Dealers in other food-stuffs , * 

Dealers in tobacco 
Dealers in opium 
Dealers in ganja * * 

Order 33—Trade ill clothing and toilet 
articles 

Order 34—Trade in furniture 
Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains, be 
ditig *• 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, 
crockery, glass-ware, bottles, articles I 
gardening, etc. 

Order 35—Trade in building materials 
4 )rde r 37 — Tra dc i n fuel 
Order 38—Trade in articles of luxury 
Dealers in precious stones 
Dealers in common bangles .. 

Publishers and hooksellers 
Order 89—Trades of other sorts 
Dealers in rags 
Itinerant traders * „ 

Other trades 

Class “ C ‘—Public Administration 
Sub-class VI — Public Force ,, 

Order 40—Army .. 

Imperial army 
State army 
Order 43—Police 
Police 

Village watchmen 

Sub-class VII—■Public Administration 
Order 14 —Public Administration 
Imperial service 
State service 
Service of other Indian and foreign States 
Municipal mid other local (not village) 
service 

Village officials and servants other than 
watchmen 

Sub-class \ III— Professions and Liberal 
Arts *, 

Order 45 — Religion 
Priests, ministers, etc. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV,—PART I.—SELECTED OCCUPATION'S,—(cwwW.) 




Working Populaxiok in 1031 

Actual 

workers 

in 

1931 

Group 

NX 

Occupation 

Earners 
and work¬ 
ing depen¬ 
dents 

Total earn¬ 
ers showing 
occupation 
ns principal 

Total 

working 

dependents 

Earners 

as 

subsidiary 
oecaput ion 

t 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10* 

Monks, nuns* religious mendicants 

400 

422 

77 

33 

680 

103 

Other religious Workers 

1,764 

1,472 

fcl M- 

m 

237 

1 

100 

Servants in religious edifices, Ins rial and 
burning grounds, pilgrim conductors, 
circumciscrs 

3,841 

2.738 

1*083 

449 

Y 

P 

j 14,309 


Order id—Law * * 

5, Old 

4,460 

1,150 

617 

7,986 

107 

Lawyers of all kinds including Qasds, Jaw 
agents and niukhtlars 

4,950 

3,938 

902 

561 

7,784 

168 

Lawyers' clerks, petition-writers, etc,, *. 

trn 

502 

158 

56 

2,451 


Order *7—Medicine 

11,957 

8,150 

3,807 

1*003 

12,102 

1 

169 

Registered medical practitioners including 
oculists 

2,143 

1,501 

582 

250 

170 

Other persons practising the healing arts, 
without being registered 

3,805 

3,302 

503 

715 

f 9,300 

171 

Dentists 

146 

119 

27 

17 

J 

172 

Mid wives* vaccinators* compounders, 
nurses* masseurs 

3,388 

3,006 

2,492 

000 

2,703 

173 

Vcteri nary surgeo ns * * 

85 

72 

13 

3 



Order 4rt — Instruction 

12,495 

8,853 

3,037 

1,481 

26,814 


Order 40—Letters, Arts and sciences (other 
than 44) 

18,827 

12,754 

0,073 

3,460 

13*541 

170 

Pu blic seri bes, stenographers.. 

417 

200 

127 

55 

2,547 

182 

Musicians (composers and performers other 
than military), artists and dancers 

4,732 

2,073 

1,800 

1,124 

8,847 


Class “ D ” —Stisedlancous .. 

Order 50—Persons Living on their incomes 

616*894 

20,801 

553,707 

11,461 

263,007 

6,340 

105,560 

1,108 

12,817 


Sub-class X—Domestic service 

474,570 

323,772 

147*807 

50,764 

180,182 

180 

Private motor drivers and cleaners 

5,922 

M21 

1,501 

465 

324 

187 

Other domestic service 

408,657 

322,351 

146,306 

59,290 

179,858 


Sub-class XI —Insufficiently defined occu¬ 
pations 

171,015 

101,866 

60,140 

25,001 

548,087 

188 

Manufacturers, business men and contract¬ 
ors otherwise unspecified 

12,085 

8,406 

3,679 

2,169 

4,741 

189 

Cashiers, accountants, booksellers, clerks 
and other employees in unspecified offices, 
warehouses and shops 

5,231 

3,758 

1,473 

318 

2.488 

100 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

1,315 

1,021 

854 

69 

33 4 


Sub-class XII—Unproductive 

149.007 

100,800 

30,801 

19,756 

172,574 


Order 33—Inmates of jails, asylums and 
alms-houses 

4,542 


4,542 

* » 

1,512 


Order 54—Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes , 

140,040 

107,010 

33*036 

13,002 

170,253 


Order 55—Other unclassified non-pro - 
ductivc industries 

4,062 

2*586 

1*470 

681 

808 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V*—(OCCUPATIONAL) OCCUPATION OF SELECTED CASTES. 




No, per 

No. of 



No, per 

No. of 



1,000 

female 



1,000 

fell talc 



earners 

earners 



earners 

earners 

Caste and occupation 


engaged 
on each 

|>er 1.000 
males 

Caste and occupation 


engaged 
on each 

per l r D0U 
males 



occupation 




occupation 


1 

2 

3 

1 

-> 

3 

II intht, (Brah tab niff) . 








1. Btdtir — 




8. Hatkar* 




Fishermen 

* i 

424 

2,150 

Cultivators 




Cultivators ,, 


02 

837 


4TO 


Field labourers ,, 


§7 

052 

Field lalxsurcrs, etc. 


90 

3,791 

Domestic service 

m m 

54 

101 

Labourers unspecified 

. „ 

17 

4,400 

Others 

*- 

370 

328 

0 tliers 

■« 

133 

715 

2, Bhoi 




9. Julahi, 




Fishermen 


450 

082 

Weavers 

B i 

711 

474 

Cultivators 

¥ 

113 

57 

Cultivators 


33 

272 

Field labourers .. 


147 

351 

Field labourers 


39 

2.964 

Labourers unspecified 


6 

400 

Trade 


27 

197 

Others 


178 

785 

Labourers unspecified 

. . 

ft 

1.290 




Others 

R * 

183 

910 

3. Brahman. 




•b J 







10, KalaL 




Priests 


238 

1,277 

Toddy sellers 




Cultivators 


138 

171 

m * 

395 

812 

Trade ., 


61 

58 

Cultivators 

* m 

80 

273 

Law vers. Doctors, etc. 


40 

134 

Field labourers, etc. 

* * 

88 

380 

Persons living on their income 

37 

211 

I .aboi i re rs uj ispec i lied 

r u 

7 

513 

Others 

■* 

471 

198 

Others 

■- 

130 

702 

4. Burud, 




11. Kapu. 




Basket makers 


581 

1,003 

Cultivators 


402 

281 

Cultivators 


27 

72 

Field labourers, etc. 

, p „ 

243 

591 

Field labourers .. 


82 

1,203 

Trade 

- I 

26 

185 

Labourers unspecified 

, . 

3 

3,750 

Persons living on their in- 




Others 


307 

525 

come 

R fi 

ft 

263 




Domestic service 


30 

512 

5. DarzL 




Labourers unspecified 

fi -fi 

0 

602 




Others 

, * 

234 

135 

Tailors 

m. j 

373 

1.491 

12- Kti&ab. 




Cultivators 

■ 9 

29 

375 




Field labourers ., 


55 

4,770 

Butchers 




Trade 


304 

22 

, , 

467 

80 

Labourers unspecified 

k i 

3 

2,205 

Cultivators 

- - 

99 

428 

Others 


250 

438 

Field labourers ., 

9 fi 

139 

1,017 




Others 

# k 

345 

* ■. 

6. Dhobi- 












13. Ka$ar„ 




Washermen 

a . 

312 

798 

Brass and coppersmiths 




Cultivators 

+ * 

50 

302 

- - 

510 

412 

Field labourers 

a f 

00 

1,513 

Cultivators 

. . 

IS 

2,288 

Labourers unspecified 

■ B 

23 

114 

Trade 

+ 4- 

19 

90 

Others 

*■ 

210 

890 

Others 


4 17 

203 

7, SajjanL 




14, Kutnbhar. 




Barbers 


430 

081 

Potters 


624 

601 

Cultivators 


70 

*■» 

Cultivators 

. . 

03 

410 

Field labourers 


134 

3,010 

Field labourers, etc. 

. . 

10 

2.467 

Domestic service 

B » 

73 

572 

Trade 

. . 

34 

219 

Labourers unspecified 

B fi 

to 

422 

Labourers unspecified 

* . 

5 

938 

Others 

• 1 

2fll 

038 

Others 

“ * 

259 

090 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V^OCCUPATlOtfAL) OCCUPATION OF SELECTED CASTES,— 


Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
earners 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

No* of 
female 
earners 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
earners 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

No, of 
female 
earners 
per I,<K>& 

males 

I 

2 

B 

1 

2 

3 





22. Maratha, 



Iff. Koli. 











Cultivators 

553 

048 





Income from rent of Jand . - 

8 

455 

Cultivators 


218 

50 

Field labourers, etc* 

78 

1,023 

Field labourers 



1,658 

Raisers of live-stock, milk- 



Labourers unspecified 

* 

2+ 

0,794 

men and herdsmen 

H 

858 

Others * i 


872 

1,100 

Trade 

10 

215 





Person* living on their in- 







come ,, 

1 

3 

10, Krtmnti. 




Domestic sendee 

15 

505 





Labourers unspecified 

5 

501 

Traders 


028 

481 

Others 

322 

489 

Cultivators 


52 

221 




Persons living on their hi- 




23. Panehttl. 



come 


3 

960 




Labourers unspecified 


23 

213 

Artisans 

5B0 

811 

Others 



1,085 

Cultivators 

6 

485 





Lalx-Uirers unspecified 

» + 

■ , 

17. Kshntrifja. 




Others 

444 

1,341 

Soldiers 


439 

790 

24, Perka* 



Cultivators 


09 

143 




Trade 


34 

57 

Carriers 

423 

350 

Others 


453 

430 

Cultivators 

45 

621 





Labourers 

5 

9 

18. Kurma* 




Others ,. ., 

522 

471 

Cultivators 


510 

409 

35, Rungrfz. 



Shepherds 

< , 

38 

215 




Field labourers . , 


09 

2,947 

Dyers and Weavers 

HO 

833 

Others 


397 

1,237 

Cultivators 

35 

430 





Labourers 

+ , 


19. Lingo yat. 




Others 

■*J J 

323 

Traders 


557 

375 

20, Sttiani. 



Cultivators 


90 

331 




Field labourers ., 


83 

2,373 

Religious beggars 

589 

273 

Persons living on their in- 




Cultivators 

11 

105 

come 


3 

3 

Field labourers *. 

13 

3,625 

Domestic service 


25 

374 

Others 

387 

507 

Labourers unspecified 

, ( 

11 

199 




Others 


222 

635 

27. Autwr. 



20. Lohar. 




Golds mi tbs 

530 

549 





Cultivators 

48 

19 

Blacksmiths 


532 

338 

Persons living on tfieir in- 



Cultivators 


42 

800 

com® 

m m 

348 

Field labourers .. 


04 

3,341 

Domestic service 

24 

988 

Trade 

* * 

9 

729 

Labourers unspecified 

12 

8,182 

Labourers unspecified 

.. 

8 

* - 

Others 

377 

2,072 

Others 

* _ 

847 

289 








28, Sutar* 



21. Moil. 











Carpenters 

550 

558 

Gardeners 

■a ■ 

584 

1,195 

Cultivators 

45 

29 

Field labourers .. 

1 u 

38 

1,202 

Domestic service 

27 

1,204 

Labourers unspecified 

9 ■ 

2 

2,781 

Labourers unspecified 

8 

3,173 

Others ., 

h - 

870 

333 

Others ,. ., 

370 

3,101 


29 
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SUBSIDIARY TABUS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—(OCCUPATIONAL) OCCUPATION OF SELECTED CASTES.—(canid) 


Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
earners 
engaged 
on each 
i occupation 

No. of 
female 
earners 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
camera 
engaged 
on eaeh 
occupation 

No. of 
female 
earners 
per 1,000 
males 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2$. Telaga. 









36. Yadova i. 



Cultivators 

m2 

565 




Income from rent of land ,, 

23 

580 

Shepherds 

70S 

710 

Field labourers .. 

105 

1,170 

Cultivators 

40 

32 

Trade 

20 

441 

Labourers 

12 

287 

Persons living on their in- 



Others 

234 

539 

come 

I 

482 




Domestic service 

IS 

2,001 

adi-hindu. 



Labourers unspecified 

3 

* 4 




Others 

45 

GO 

37, DAer, 



30. Tdi. 



Menial service 

255 

173 




Cultivators 

91 

I r l0O 

Oilmongers 

074 

813 

Field labourers ». 

294 

2,064 

Cultivators 

28 

16 

Labourers unspecified 

27 

t,555 

Field labourers 

44 

1,074 

Others 

333 

3,001 

Labourers unspecified 

20 

6,187 




Others 

228 

447 

38, Nadigat 



31, Uppara. 



Menial service 

207 

419 




Cultivators 

97 

611 

Masons 

50 

621 

Field labourers 

207 

1,170 

Cultivators 

32 

22 

Labourers unspecified 

21 

1,210 

Field labourers ., 

lie 

1,804 

Others 

375 

1,809 

Labourers unspecified 

4 

0,023 




Others ,, , t 

702 

2,100 

tribal. 



32. Vclama. 



so. aha. 



Cultivators 


1,082 

Hunters 

180 

2,803 

Income from rent of laud 

43 

242 

Cultivators 

34 

330 

Field labourers ... 

163 

788 

Field labourers . 

150 

1,201 

Labourers unspecified 

l 

2,667 

Labourers unspecified 

8 

6,281 

Others 

701 

1,203 

Others 

628 

1,117 

83. Virwobraftmtm, 



40, C'AfficAn, 



Artisans 

307 

458 

Hunters 

275 

1,061 

Cultivators 

130 

3 

Cultivators 

169 

146 

Labourers 

0 1 

250 

Field labourers , 

131 

875 

Trade 

IS , 

* » 

Labourers unspecified 



Others 

440 

502 

Others M 

425 

633 

$4+ Waddar. 



41, Erakala. 



St one-breakers ■ . 

533 

574 

Basket-makers *. 

410 

660 

Cultivators 

81 

I 

Cultivators 

39 

827 

Field labourers *. 

87 

2,130 

Field labourers ,, 

107 

1,455 

Labourers unspecified 

G 

2,802 

Labourers unspecified 

IS 

364 

Others 

208 

3,201 

Others 

431 

750 

33, IV a ajar 



42. Gond. 



Cultivators 

451 

841 

Cultivators ,, 

403 j 

000 

Field labourers * * 

101 

1,065 

Field labourers .. 

149 

2,118 

Labourers unspecified 

ao 

7,100 

Labourers unspecified 

5 

1,845 

Others 

409 

707 

Others 

443 

1,352 


29 * 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—(OCCUPATIONAL) OCCUPATION OP SELECTED CASTES.—{condi.} 


Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
earners 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

No. of 
female 
earners 
per 1,000 

males 

Caste and occupation 

No. per 
1,000 
earners 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

No. of 
female 
earners 
per 1,000 
males 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

43. Lamhadu 




46. European. 




Carriers 


213 

1,655 

Trade 

* * 

20 

* 4 

Cultivators 

X ■ 

127 

856 

Transport 

, m 

8 

i ■ 

Field labourers ,. 

■ - 

133 

1,02* 

Industry 

» . 

3 

154 

Raisers of live-stock, milk' 




Police force 

, * 

004 

* ■ 

men and herdsmen 

i . 

60 

462 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

11 

571 

Trade 

■ I 

14 

330 

Others 

■ # 

54 

46 

Labourers unspecified 

* * 

S 

1,330 





Others 

** 

404 

1.132 

47.— Indian Christian. 




MUSLIM. 




Cultivators , „ 


280 

4 ■ 





Field labourers .. 


241 

500 

4i. Muslim. 




Kaisers of live-stock. 








milkmen and herdsmen 


26 

1,000 

Income from rent of land 

■ V 

60 

. . 

Industry * * 


80 

130 

Cultivators 

* t 

263 

SOI 

Trade 


12 

751 

Field labourers. 

■ “» 

101 

535 

Religion 


22 

1,000 

Police Force 

V 1- 

<18 

0 

Lawyers, doctors and teach- 



Public Administration 

• * 

75 

£7 

ers 


16 

1,040 

Lawvers, doctors arid teachers 

12 

53 

Labourers unspecified 


7 

1,637 

Domestic service 

# * 

SO 

417 

Others 


360 

347 

Labourers unspecified 


10 

233 





Others 

• • 

331 

251 

M 




CHRISTIANS. 








45. Angto-Ind ian . 








Trade 


SO 






Public force 

m m 

207 

2 





Public administration 

, # 

110 

631 





Lawyers, doctors and teach- 







ers 

* + 

0 

1,500 





Others 

' ' 

585 

073 





























186 SUBSIDIARY TABLE 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI- (Occupational) Nitmber of person* employed on the 26th February 1931 

In Railways i Irrigation and Post Office. 


Class of persons employed 

Euro perms 
and Aalglo- 
Indians 

Indians 

l 

3 

S 


RAILWAYS. 







Total persons employed 

* * 4 4 

** 

4- 

•* 


499 

24,504 

Persons directly employed 

- 


44 

4 4 


499 

18,795 

Oftk'erH 

14 V ■ 

* * 

» 1 

mm 


3& 

10 

Subordinate!! drawing more tlion Rs, SSO p.m, .. 


44 

** 


15 

32 

Subordinates drawing from Rs. 30 to - ly pjn. .. 

, * 

4 4 

4 4 


347 

4 T 2J3 

Subordinates drawing under Rs. 30 p.m« ** 

•* 

.4 

** 


m 

14,515 

Persons indirectly employed 


” 


” 


*■ 

5,709 

Contractors 

4 4 4 4- 

+ r 

4 . 

4 4 


4 9- 

29 

Contractors 1 regular employer* 

<* * ■ * 

4 + 

■ ■ 

44 


44 

200 

{.wiles 4 4 4 4 

* * ■ » 

“ 

o 

4 4 



5,420 

IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT 







Total persons employed 



■ 4 

■ ■ 


10 

75,841* 

Persons directly employed 


- * 

■< a 

*■ 


10 

6,201 

Officers 

. _ . g 

4 4 

4 * 

# ■ 


5 

110 

Upper Subordinates 

. . n 

* » 

4 4 

■ i 


S 

329 

Lower Subordinates 

>. .. 

t » 

4 4 



2 

700 

Clerks 

. . M 

* » 

4 4 

4 4 


>4 

no 

Peons and other servants 

■ | 1 * 

* 4 

4 ■ 

4 r 


4 4 

4,228 

Coolies - * * * 

” 

44 

4 4 

*> 


* 9 


Person* indirectly employed 

4-4 ■ * 

4 4 

,4 

4 ■ 


O 

69,640 

Contractors 

■ 4 IB 

4‘ - 

4 * 

■ * 


■ 4 

1,305 

Contractors 1 regular employe** 

4 ■ 1 1 

4- 

4 4 

“ * 


44 

1,183 

Coolies »» *» 

■ 4 4 4 


4 4 

' * 


4 ■ 

07,247 


* N.B, Labourers included. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. (Occupational) Number of persons employed on the 26tb February 1931 

Id Railways. Irrigation and Rost Office (oontd.) 


* 

Post Office 

Telegraph Department 

Class of persona employed 

Europeans 
and An gin - 
Indians; 

Indians 

Euro [jeans 
and Anglo- 
Induuis 

Indian s 

1 

2 

9 

4 

5 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED 

b 

3.311 

3 

12 

(I) Post and Telegraph 

5 

3,133 

3 

12 

1. Supervising oifictr* {in cl tiding probationary Su pfrinteJl’ 
flmtf, Instwtonnf post, offices, b&inliUit ami Deputy 
Superintendent* of Teiegrophi, and nil officers of higher 
rank tban 1 lieSr) ■ ■ ». 

I 

23 


\ 

2 , Foal Masters, liu'luiling Deputy AutitjuiU Sub and 
Braneh PoatSlrtStersw »< .. 

2 

377 


■ * 

3. Signalling cstablLsbinmt including smrrant officers, non- 
oommfcsKJUMl officers, Military, Telegraph and other 
employees 


* * 

9 

1 

•t. Miscellaneous agents, School-musters, Station Marten, 


3tt> 

*• 

«• 

ete. 

3. Clerks of all kinds 

2 

323 

m m 

# « 

4 Postmen -- ■■ -- *< 

« + 

1.014 

« * 

.* 

7 + Skilled labour eatshlishment including fort-men,, instnt- 
menI-msketf, carpenters, black smiths, mechanics, NUb- 
inspectors,, Lin emeu and line riders arid Other employers. 


24 


S 

8. Unskilled labour establishment in elm ting line Girolio, 
cable guards, batterymcUi telegraph messengers, peflilsi 
and oilier employees>. .. 


N 



0, Road establishment consisting of overseers, runners, 
clerks and booking agent* r boatmen, sye«, Doaohnicn, 
bearers and others. .. .. *, 

m m 

W4 

* * 

2 

(2) Railway Mail Service, 

— 

119 


** 

l. Supervising officers (ineluding Superintendent* and ins¬ 
pector of sorting) , , 

.* 

2 

.. 

p. 

% Clerks of ail kinds ,, . - «* 

■* 

T 

p. 

.p 

3, Sorters ,, >. ** - * •* 

m * 

40 


.. 

-tv Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, porters, etc. 

-* 

70 

** 

■■ 

(3) Combined Offices. 

-* 

4 

-■ 

.. 

1. Signallers -• -- •• ** 

-- 

* # 

-- 

** 

2. Messengers nnd Other servants .. 

* - 

4 

»* 

,, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL-{OCCUPATION) MONEY LENDERS. 


Sri 

No, 

Caste, 

Tribe or Race 


Locality 

Hoi 

Persons 

VEY-LENDER 

Males 

s 

Females 


HYDERABAD STATE 


State 

22,843 

19,261 

3,082 






Telangana .. 

6.401 

5,390 

1,011 






Mnrathwara 

15.942 

13,871 

2,071 


Hindu ( Brahmank ) 

.. 

State 

18.733 

16,217 

2,316 






Tdangana *» 

3.603 

4,632 

971 






Mnsnthiva ra , 

13J30 

11,385 

1,343 

1 

Bendnr 

* (i 

x * 

p p 

State 

137 

124 

13 






Telangana,. 

1 

1 







Mara th Warn 

136 

123 

13 

2 

Bhoi 

B a 

- V 

, m 

*State 

3 

3 


3 

Br^am 

P * 

, . 


•State 

78 


73 

4 

Brahman 

t * 

* .« 

* p 

State 

1,552 

1,214 

338 






Telangana, , 

474 

111 

33 






^Ifirnthwara 

1,078 

773 

305 

5 

Darzi 

i * 

. • 

»» 

State 

178 

158 

20 






Tdnngann,. 

03 

93 







Muratbwnra 

85 

65 

20 

0 

Dhobi 

* * 

,» 

*, 

State 

23 

23 







Tekng ana 

6 

8 







Mara th Warn 

15 

15 


7 

Gosoin 


* . 

p i 

f State 

5 

5 


8 

Guzamti 

•e * 

* . 

,, 

{State 

222 

212 

10 

0 

Hajjam 

* * 

* m 

. * 

State 

54 

54 







Telangana ,. 

52 

52 







Ma rathwara 

2 

2 


10 

Hatkar 

# f 

* . 

y m 

fState 

91 

78 

13 

11 

Julahi 

« r 

« P 

m . 

State 

239 

232 

7 






Telangana , . 

144 

144 

0 






Marathwnra 

95 

83 


12 

Katol 

, m 

« m 

. . 

State 

260 

238 

7 






Telangana .. 

169 

330 

31 






Mnrathwara 

100 

09 


13 

Kapu 

* * 

» » 

* . 

State 

1,408 

1,205 

81 






TeLftnganSa „ T 

532 

502 

143 






Mnmthwnra 

826 

703 

80 

14 

Kasab 

. + 

» % 

- P 

State 

34 

34 







Telangana ,. 

28 

28 







Marat hwara 

0 

fl 


15 

jCasnr 

,, 

,, 

. , 

fState 

13 

13 


16 

Kluitri 

p i 

* . 

i * 

State 

11 

11 







Telangana ,, 

8 

8 







Mafatliwara 

8 

3 


17 

Kumbhar 

* » 

, * 

* P 

State 

133 

131 







Telangana -, 

64 

64 

2 






Mn rath warn 

49 

47 


18 

Koli 

* ■ 

» m 

B P 

State 

145 

128 

2 






Telangana ,, 

2 

2 

17 






Marnthwara 

143 

120 


10 

Koni&ti 

* i 

« ■ 

P 1 

State 

5,542 

4,548 

993 






Telangana 

2,008 

1,015 

483 






Marnthwara 

3,444 

2,933 

511 

20 

Kshatriya 

,. 

,, 

* . 

State 

50 

33 

IT 






Telangana ., 

1 

1 

p p 






Marathwara 

49 

32 

17 

21 

K uni in 

* p- 


P P 

• State 

ft 

0 


22 

Lingayat 

. 

* m 

« P 

State 

1,897 

1,792 

105- 






Telangana ,. 

120 

11G 

4 






Marathwara 

1,777 

1,67C 

101 

23 

Lobar 

« 9 

# p 

k B 

State 

79 

73 

6 






Telangana 

30 

24 

0 






Marathwara 

49 

49 

■ • 


* 


Tclanga nft only 


t Marathw am only. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— (OCCUPATION) MONEY LENDERS,—fcm&L) 


Money Lespeks 


Sri. 


No. 

Caste, Tribe or Race 

Locality 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

24 

1 

■ m B ■ * '■ j 

•State 

143 

111 

5 

25 

Marat ha .. 

State 

1,327 

1,660 

158 



Tdangana *. 

10 

10 

« a 



Marathwara 

1,817 

1,650 

158 

28 

M&rwarj 

'State 

2,181 

1,807 

324 



Tclartgana ,, 

702 

503 

109 



Marathwarii 

1,420 

1,304 

125 

$7 

PanchaJ *. ., 

fState 

35 

33 

2 

26 

Perka 

'State 

3 

3 

« * 

2ft 

RangreiE 

tState 

31 

11 

20 

30 

S unu r 

State 

127 

114 

13 



Telangana *. 

47 

46 

1 



Mara thwart 

80 

08 

12 


Sutar 

State 

47 

47 




Tdangana ,, 

20 

20 

* * 



Mnrathwarn 

27 

27 

* * 

-32 

Telaga * v * ■ * * 

State 

404 

442 

52 



Telangana., 

SOL 

200 

82 



Marathwara 

103 

173 

20 

33 

Teli 

State 

108 

160 

2 



Tel tin ganH ., 

63 

03 

.4 2 



Marat hwara 

105 

103 


31 

Upparn 

'State 

2 

2 

■ * 

35 

Ve lama 

•State 

25 

25 


33 

VeUala 

•State 

1 

I 

* * 

37 

Waddar 

State 

3 

3 

* f 



TeJangana ,. 

I 

1 

* * 



Marathwara 

2 

3 


m 

Wanjati 

State 

1,055 

948 

107 



Telangana ., 

201 

210 

42 



Marathwara 

704 

729 

05 

-89 

Yadava 

State 

400 

130 

39 



Telangana + „ 

180 

178 

13 



Marat hwam. 

283 

257 

26 


An i-H indu 

State 

44 

41 

3 



Tdangana .. 

4 

4 




Marat hwam 

40 

37 

3 

40 

Dhcr 

State 

10 

19 




Telangana *. 

4 

4 

* + 



Mara th warn 

15 

15 


41 

Madiga .. . * ** 

fState 

25 

22 

3 


Thibai, 

State 

22 

20 

2 



TeUmgfljia „, 

15 

15 

* * 



Marathwara 

7 

5 

2 

42 

C.Ontl * 1 • 4 

State 

37 

15 

2 



Telangaiia ,. 

15 

15 

■ ■# 



Marat h war a 

2 

■ * 

2 

43 

Koya 

•State 

5 

5 


44 

Muslim 

State 

3,100 

2,590 

516 



TeJangana ., 

525 

495 

30 



Marathwara 

2,581 

2,095 

4*6 

45 

Christian 

State 

90 

06 




Tclangana .. 

91 

01 




Marat hw ara 

5 

5 

* * 

40 

Jam •« *. «4 

State 

333 

288 

45 



XelungHua 4„ 

100 

150 

10 



Marathwara 

173 

138 

35 

47 

ZoroastrLan .. 

State 

0 

6 




Tdangana ., 

3 

3 




Marathwara 

3 

3 


48 

Sikh 

•State 

3 

3 

** 


Note.— * Tclauguna only, 


f Ma rath warn only. 
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A NOTE 

ON 

DISAPPEARING COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

BY 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

(A) Hand-made Paper. 

The hand-made paper industry in the State dates back to the days of the Moghals 
when it was first established at Kagnzipnra {Aurangabad district) and later nourished at 
Korutla (Karimimgar district) and Cunad (Medak district). The paper manufacturers 
known as ‘'Kagazees * were all Muslims and to this day the industry is entirely in their 
hands. The raw material originally employed was old hemp ropes and bagging. This 
was mixed with IS to lti per cent, lime and allowed to remain in moist condition in 
the open for £ or ft weeks. This action softened and cleaned the fibres. The material 
was next beaten in mills sim ilar to those of mortar and subjected to the grinding action 
of a stone roller or crushed by an iron hammer worked up and down by lever action. 
The pulp was next washed and dissolved in a V-shaped trough from which paper was 
made by dipping grass moulds on wooden frames and dexterously manipulating the 
same to get the required uniformity and thickness of sheet. The sheets were next 
folded on one side for about and transferred on the top of one another to form a pile 
of al)out k ream which was the daily out put of a paper-maker. This was covered by a 
board weighted and left overnight to drain off excess of water after which each sheet 
was peeled off by getting hold of the previously folded side and stuck to the walls 
by spreading with soft grass brushes. The dry sheets were next starched and later 
glazed with polished agate or granite stones before being cut and packed for sale* 
This paper was durable and good for writing with reed pens and carbon inks. The 
process continues in the same manner to this day except that waste paper has been 
largely substituted for hemp as it is easier to work up and brings down the cost of 
production. The paper made, however, is much weaker and dirtier. Attempts have 
been made by the Commerce and Industries Department to improve the quality of 
the paper and have it sized to make it fit for writing with present day steel pens and 
fluid inks, but the cost of production is still high so that the industry is fast dying out. 
The number of paper-makers until the end of the Great War was about '200 but is 
now not more than ‘JO and even these do not work regularly* The paper made is now 
mainly used for the publication of the 11 Jaridah 15 or Government Gazette as 
per His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Firman, but on account of its high price it hardly 
iinds a sale anywhere else; hence most oT the paper-makers have been forced to make 
a living otherwise and this ancient craft is disappearing. 


(B) Dyeing and Printing. 

This industry is an auxiliary to the weaving industry, hence its progress or down¬ 
fall is dependent on the weaving industry. It has not alto- 
Dvcjng Industry. gpther disappeared from the State, but from certain villages, 

where once it was very flourishing, it has certainly disappeared. 
Mention may be made of Ynijapur, Khuldubad and Devgaum ill Aurangabad district* 

Most of the natural dyes have disappeared from the lists of village dyers except 
_ w * , j cochineal and indigo. Mention may be made of vegetable 

pyeing wjth n&turat dyers. ^ j., lown to the villagers as suranji safflower, tesu, catechu, 

myrobolams and other tannins, etc. 


Synthetic coal-tar dye-stuffs have replaced all the natural dye stuffs, on ing 
to the simplicity of the method of application, lower price, and plentiful supply. 

Other causes of disappearance are competition from textile centres outside the 
Nizam’s Dominions, customs duty on all imports in the Nizam’s State and dyeing with 
power-driven machinery in mills outside the Nizam’s State at a very low cost* Natural 
death, due to the introduction of modern cheap dye-stuffs, also plays an important part. 

This industry is limited only to a few districts Like Warangal, Medak, Kanmnagar* 
Nalgonda and Raichur, To other districts also some of the 
Printing Industry. printers from the above districts have migrated. The num cr 

of printers in the State is gradually decreasing. This is due 

to several causes. 


Owing to the change in fad non and rise in the standard of living, the rough and 
read v class of goods manufactured hitherto is very little in demand. Pardas, Jajams, 
Ub 2 a i cloth and Lambada cloths which were printed only in two colours, %*. red 


disappearing cottage indi .sthtes 
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Paper manufacturers. Kaghazlpura, Aurangabad. 


anti black, art 1 being replaced day by day, by mill'made and hand-made goods* cither 
imported from abroad or British India. The printers as a class, being illiterate and poor, 
have not adopted modern designs and new colours, with the result that the goods 
manufactured by them are not much in demand- They do not possess any organisa¬ 
tion tu keep them abreast of the time. 

Competition from printing centres outside the Nizam’s Dominions, r.g., Pamidi, 
Masulipatam, Chiral a, NdJore, Bombay, Fanikhiihad etc.* also plays an important 
part. 

For the past five years Hi* Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government is taking a 
keen interest in preserving and encouraging the above industry in all possible ways, 
c m g mf technical and financial help, introduction of new designs, finding market for the 
good.*, etc. 

(C) Gold Thread Industry, 


It is one of the oldest cottage industries in the State. At present it is represented 
at Patau, Aurangabad, Hyderabad and A minor. The magnitude of this industry can 
be judged by the imports of gold thread in the State which exceed Rs. 7,00,000 
annually, 

Fatan. In days gone by Patau was famous for its gold thread and most of its 
Inhabitants were dependent on it. It supplied gold lace to the Kimkhab weavers of 
Aurangabad and other parts of India, in addition to meeting its own requirements for 
pAgrecs and pit ambers, etc. But since the introduction of cheap French, German 
and -Surat lace this industry is gradually declining. Gold thread is largely used for 
pagrees and pitambais which are worn in Cujrath and Maharashtra ; oil account of the 
change in fashion both in the head-dress mid costly saris it is sparsely used; hence the 
decline in the gold thread industry. 


giv 


At present this industry affords partial employment to 60 families in Patan as 
cn below ■ — 

Families 


(a) Ludeknr (goldsmiths) 

(fr) Tnrkush (wire-drawers) 

(c) Chaptikar (flattened) 

(d) Bantnewalas (lace-makers) 


12 

12 

10 


Aurangabad. Fifty year* ago, Aurangabad gave employment to thousands of 
persons in the gold thread industry, when it was the capital during the Moghul 
period. Luxury industries like Kimkhab and Pagroc weaving* and gota pat ha were 
large!v patronised by the nobility and, besides supplying its own need*. Aurangabad 
■exported gold thread to distant parts of India. 

Even five years ago there were seven factories making gold lace, but at present it 
is made only by Yithajdns Gujrathi, known as Gotaywala. Even this factory is not 
working regularly. 

30 
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Hyderabad. Hundreds of families earned their livelihood in this industry in the 
nineteenth century, but at present there arc only four families of Tarkush in 
Hyderabad City. Even to day about 1*00,000 tolas of'gold thread is imported every 
year into Hyderabad. 

The decline of the Industry is due to the import of cheap gold lace from Surat 
and France. An import duty on gold and silver has to be paid in Hyderabad. 
This also accounts partly for the down full of this industry- 

Annoor. Recently a small power-driven factory for the manufacture of gold lace 
was started by Pentoji Dattatraya at Annoor. lie imports the line silver wire for plating 
with gold from Benares. The factory can be worked profitably Oil account of the local 
demand for gold thread used in Fitambars of which there are over 500 looms at Annoor ; 
besides it can supply the requirements of gold thread in surrounding textile centres like 
Siddipeth, Koratla and Kamreddy, etc. 

(D] Other Industries which have disappeared or are disappearing. 

1. Spinning of cotton and wool by hand. 

*2, The Scla and Pagrce weaving industry of Aurangabad, Nander and Bir. 

3. Durri weaving industry of A lam pur, and Nunder. 

+. Irnru, lisru and kimkhab weaving industry of Aurangabad 

5 + Woollen carpet industry of Warniiga] and ParkhaL 

6. Tussar industry of Mnhadevpur, Chinnur, Bijur, Armoor, Pakhak etc, 

7. Arms and weapons of Hyderabad, Bir, and Hanamkotida, 

8. Metal industry, i.f. bras?.ware, copperware, etc., of Nirmal, Chandur* Ling* 

auipeth, etc. 

D. Toy-making of Kostagi, Nirmal, Kinhal, Bhimgak Pedapalfi. 

ifi Filigree work of Karim nag ar, Manakonda, Jagtiyal, etc. 

It. Bidri work of Bidar. 

li 1 . Glass bangles of Manikonda, Koilkonda, etc; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 

iVtifnAcf and Class of Factories in 1331 and 1310 Fusli. 


Seri¬ 

al 

No* 

Classification of Industry 

No. of 
Factories 
at the end 
of 1330 F. 

No. of 
Factories 
at the end 
of 1340 F. 

Difference 

1 

Spinning and weaving mills 

4 

5 

-r 1 

2 

Cotton ginning mills 

12ft 

16-1 

t" 38 

S 

Cotton pressing mills 

13 

5 

— B 

4 

Cotton ginning & pressing mills 

43 

09 

+ 2ft 

6 

Cotton ginning, pressing & rice mills 

*, 

2 

-r ? 

ft 

Cotton ginning, pressing Jit oil nulls 

,, 

i 

+ 1 

7 

Cotton ginning, pressing & decorticating mills 

v » 

ii 

4- 11 

8 

Cotton ginning, pressing, decorticating k oil mills 

.. 

2 

2 

ft 

Cotton ginning, pressing, decorticating, oil & rice mills 


i 

+ 1 

1ft 

Cotton ginning, pressing, decorticating k rice mills 


i 

+ 1 

11 

Cotton ginning, pressing, rice k oil mills ,, 

*. 

i 

”h 1 

12 

Cotton ginning. & dec mills 

21 

Eft 

d' 8 

13 

Cotton ginning, rice k decorticating mills ., 

+ + 

2 

2 

14 

Cotton ginning, rice, decorticating & oil nulls 


1 

-h 1 

15 

Cotton ginning, rice & oil mills *, 


1 

4- 1 

1ft 

Cotton ginning, k decorticating mills 


2ft 

+ Eft 

17 

Cotton ginning, decorticating k oil uiLDs *. 


8 

4- B 

18 

Cotton pressing it decorticating 


1 

4- 1 

111 

Hicc mills 

40 

27 

— 13 

20 

Rice k decorticating mills ., 


3 

ri - 3 

2] 

Rice, decorticating k oil mills . * 


3 

+ 3 

22 

Rice & oil mills 


2 

+ 2 

23 

Decort icating factories *, , - . 


5 

+ 5 

24 

Decorticating k oil mills 

*, 

5 

+ 5 

25 

Oil mills 

2 

2 

• • 

2ft 

Distillery 

5 

3 

_ 2 

27 

Cement factor)' 

1 

1 

, * 

28 

Match factory 

1 

1 

“■ - 

29 

Bone mills 

, - 

2 

4- 2 

30 

Class factory 


1 

+ 1 

. 31 

Repair workshops *, 

ft 

3 

— 3 

32 

Cigarette factories ,. 

1 

3 

4- 2 

33 

Tile factory 

l 

1 

* ♦ 

34 

Printing press ♦ * 

1 

1 

,, 

35 

Mint 

1 

1 

* * 

30 

Electricity generating station 

1 

1 

, - 

37 

Soap factory 

* * 

1 

4- i 

38 

Button factory 

*» 

1 

4- 1 

39 

Hume pipe factory ■«. 

- * 

*> 

2 

40 

Cottage Industries Institute ,, •« 

* * 

l 

4- 1 


Total 

267 

400 

(150—26) 





=+188 


Not?; _ Thi> list U only forsoch factories a* come under the HyderabadFactories Act. Since the application 

of the Factories Act a somewhat modified system of enumeration of factories has been adopted, 
and therefore there are slight differences in the numbers of various kinds of factories. Besides* when, 
snv. decorticating machines are added in a rice mill the factory is no longer enumerated as a rice 
mill, hut as a rice and decorticating factory. Such additions have been numerous recently, and the 
differences Ln the numbers of several kinds of factories Eire due mostly to this cause. But the total 
numbers in 1330 and 1310 are not affected by these considerations, ns in no case was a single factory- 
split into two different factories or two different factories combined into one, while enumerating. 
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CH APTER IX 
LITERACY, 

123. Statistical Reference.—This chapter is u commentary on the 
statistics exhibited in Imperial tables XIII and XI\- The Subsidiary 
tables appended to this chapter are 

I. Literacy by age, sex and religion. 

II. Literacy by age, sex and locality* 

HI. Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 

IV. English literacy by age, sex and locality for four decades, 

V, Literacy by caste, 1931 and 1921. 

VI. Progress of literacy since I SRI. 

VII. Proportion of literacy at certain ages. 

YTTT- Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns of the 
Education Department at 4 censuses. 

124, The meaning of the statistics.—In I SSI and 1891 the population 
was divided into three categories : Learning, Literate, and Illiterate, “ It was 
found, however, that the return of the Learning/' says the Census 
Commissioner for India, “ was vitiated by the omission, at the one end, ot 
children who had not long been at school, who were entered as illiterate, and 
at the other, of the more advanced students, who were classed as Literate . T ’ 
Thereby all those who were under instruction, either at home or at school or 
college, were returned as learning, whatever stage their education had 
reached ; those who had left school or college or given up teaming at home 
and who could read and write were returned as “ Literate ” and the rest of 
the population as “ Illiterate. ” There were thus great discrepancies be¬ 
tween the Census return of the number under “ Learning * of children under 
instruction and the corresponding statistics of the Education Department. 
It was, therefore decided in 1901 to coniine the entry in the enumeration 
schedules to the two main categories of “ Literate ” and “ Illiterate 7 *; but 
no criterion was adopted to decide whether an individual should be consider¬ 
ed literate or not and the decision was left in the hands of the enumerator. 
On this occasion, however, the system was qualified to the extent of providing 
for special information as to the number of literates who had completed 
their primary education. In 1911 it was laid down in the instructions for 
the superior Census staff that a person should be regarded as literate if he 
could write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it, but not otherwise. 
These instructions have been repeated since then. In 1901 a record 
was also made of the vernacular language or script in which each person was 
literate. The instruction to the enumerator this time was, that “with the 
exception of Urdu and English, for which separate columns have been 
provided, if a person is literate in any other language or languages write 
the first alphabet of that language or those languages under this column : 
for instance A for Arabic, K for Kanaresc, M for Marathi, P for Persian 
and T for Telugu, if not make an X 

Therefore, while comparing statistics of literacy for the various censuses 
it is necessary to bear in mind the history of the returns in the different 
decades. Another point to be remembered is that the percentage of literacy 
is not calculated on the total population of all ages but on that from 5 and 
above. Children under five years numbering 2,428*219 or nearly 17 percent, of 
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the population have, therefore, not been taken into account: and wherever 
in this chapter the term “ per mi lie of population ,T occurs it actually 
refers to S3 per cent* of the population. 

125. Extent of Literacy.—Of the total population of the State, oO 
persons per mille arc literate in the sense of being able to write a letter to 
a friend and read a reply thereto. In other words, nearly five out of]00 
persons of 5 years of age'and above are literate. As compared with 1921 
this is an advance of IT per mille. It is attributable to efforts on the part 
of the Government anil private agencies, engaged in the d iffusion of literacy 
in these Dominions. Butin comparison with some of the principal Indian 
States and British Indian Provinces, Hyderabad still ranks very low, as 
will appear from the following table :— 


Provinces 


LITERATE PER MILLE AGED 

5 AND OVER 


Males 

Females 

lost 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1031 

1021 

1011 

1901 

Bengal > i 

isa 

131 

101 

147 

22 

21 

13 

0 

Madras ,. 

21!) 

173 

171 

137 

23 

24 

26 

11 

t\ P, & Berar .. 

no 

87 

62 

103* 

11 

8 

3 

S 

Bombay 

1411 

138 

130 

131 

23 

24 

1ft 

10 

Tro v'aneorc 

408 

i «! 

248 

215 

IDS 

* * 

50 

31 

Mysore 

174 

143 

112 

117- 

83 

22 

18 

8* 

Rnrudii 

381 

277* 

220* 

199* 

70 

53* 

25* 

0* 

Hyderabad 

85 

57 

51 

21 

12 

8 

4 

5 


* Aged ID in id over. 


DurW the decade remarkable efforts were made in the matter of promoting 
literacy in the State. Prior to 1330 Fash (1921 A.D.) the Government 
of II E II. the Nizam followed a policy of rapid expansion of primary 
education with the result that both the number qf institutions and scholars 
more than trebled ; but subsequently the Department cared more for effi- 
eienev than number. It. therefore, overhauled the whole substructure by 
closing down unsuccessful and inefficient experimental primary schools and 
consolidating the remainder. Then came a popular demand for widening 
the scope of secondary education. When this demand was being met, the 
need for increased facilities for university education was emphasized. 
Thus during the period under review. Government paid greater attention 
to education than at any time before, and the extent of literacy is 
commensurate with the expenditure incurred. 

The proportion of literate males increased from 21 in 1901 to 51 in the 
next decade and 57 in 1921, It now stands at 85 per mille of population. 
Literacy among females has also expanded. From 5 per mille in 1901 the 
proportion lias risen to 12. In other words, out of one hundred females of 
the age of 5 and above, one is able to read and write. 


126 Variation according to Locality .—Telangana is far more advanced 
in literacy than Marat h war a. In the former 04 per mille are literate, while 
Marathwara claims only 36. In Telangana the high degree of literacy may 
not be attributed cither to better educational facilities or a comparatively 
greater desire on the part of the people to learn anil acquire knowledge, but 
to the inclusion of Hyderabad City in Telangana. Eliminating Hyder^ 
a bad City, the proportion of literacy in Telangana comes on a par with that in 
Mar at Invar a. Considered according to sex, 98 and 16 per mille respective y 
of males and females in Telangana (inclusive of the Gdy), as compari'tl with 
72 and 8 in Marathwara, are literate. In 1921 they were ' 
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Telan^ana and 44 and 4 in Marathwara respectively. As might be reasonably 
expected, the capital of the State is the centre of education It is wall 
provided with schools and colleges of all grades, and. therefore, 881 per nude 
of population are returned to be literate. Among males 49 ;j ami among 
females 137 can read and write. As compared with the previous decade the 
rate of progress of education in the City is remarkable. 

Notwithstanding the more or less rigid 
social restrictions obtaining in certain com¬ 
munities, female education has made strides. 
Government schools and some of the private 
aided schools provide conveyances for girls 
attending them. The prejudice of women 
towards education of their girls is slowly 
wearing away. 


Yfur* 

Utffute per mille 

Total 

Mutes 

F ern a ten 

1031 

331 


1ST 

1021 

20S 

ass 

85 

181J 

H3 

238 

“1 


127 Literacy in Telangana.—Among the Telangana districts, 
Atraf-i-Baida leads with 55 per nolle. This district almost encircles Hyder¬ 
abad City and, therefore,the proportion of literacy has risen fa® «m 1- 

to 55 this time. The increase is all on the male side, for female hai e 
diminished from 8 to 6 per niille during the decade. 1 he decrease is notice¬ 
able in the age periods of 5-10 and 20 and oyer. Warangal district, which is 
endowed with a second grade college and a lelvigu 1 mining school for 
mistresses besides some high and elementary schools, has the next largest 
mooortioii of literates. From 31 in 1021 it has gone uptoaO. Here again, 
while mule literacy has improved that of females is at a standstill, namely, 
88 males and 8 'females as compared with 52 and S respectively m the 

preceding decade. 

Mahbubnagar, which has returned 38 literates per mi Lie of population as 
compared with 39 in 1921, has lost ground now on the female side, bin mg 
3 niille as compared with 7 at the previous census, and advanced on 
the male side. 71 out of a thousand males being literate as contrasted 
with02during the preceding decade- Medak has. on the whole, retrograded and 
no satisfactory explanation'can be given for the fall from44 to 37 permdle of her 
literate population during the ten years : but the entire decrease is notice¬ 
able in the proportion of female literates throughout all ages. I he number 
of literates m Nizamabad district has risen from 27 to 38 per thousand 
of population. The figures for the sexes show that there is a slight fall on 
the female side, while male literates have appreciably increased m number. 
The progress of education in Nalgonda is negligible, there being 32 literates, 
as compared with 31 per mille of population in 1921 The gam on the male 
side has been greatly countered by females, who show only 4 literates per 
thousand as compared with 0 in 1921. Subsidiary table 11 shows that Kar.m- 
nagaristhe most backward district in education. Ad dated occupy in, a better 
position by returning 29 literates for every thousand of her populat ion, while 
the proportion of Karimnagar literates is only 2Q per inille. Therate of progress 
is also slow. Ill uill there were 20, in the following decade 21 and now 
there are 2C per mille of populat ion. 

128 Literacy in Marathwara. — Aurangabad and Raichur occupy the 

' first and second places respectively 

for literacy not only among 
Marathwara districts but also in 
the State, During the decade the 
number of literates in Auranga¬ 
bad has more than doubled both 
among males and females; but the 
rate of increase in Raichur Is far 
more rapid than in Aurangabad, 
as the marginal table shows. 

The increase which is noticeable at ad age-periods is evidently due very 
largely to more accurate reckoning, rather than to a probable rise in the 

32* 


District*. 


1031 



1821 


Total 


Total 

MmlfJ 

Ft- 

nutles 

Atimugabid. 

m 

112 

13 

31 

sz 

7 

Hiidbur 

5U 

TO 

11 

12 

38 

6 
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number of schools in the respective areas. Pterbhani, claiming 16 literates 
per thousand of population aged 5 and above, takes the fifth place in these 
Dominions. It is remarkable that both Bir and Osmanabad districts 
have stagnated during the decade at 29 literates per millc each and, in both 
cases, while female literates have increased males have decreased. Ridar and 
Nander, which showed 21 Literates each per mille in 1911 as well as in 1921, have 
advanced to 3! and 32 respectively. Gulbarga now boasts of twice as many 
literates as there were in 1921 and the increase is shared by males and 
females. 

To summarise: while all the other districts 
have progressed, Bir and Osraanabad arc at 
a standstill and Medak has retarded. In 
the matter of male education, both Bir and 
Osmanabad have moved backward. 


129, Female literates.—Female education has distinctly improved. 
The progress of such education during the last three decades in the State and 
the Natural Divisions is shown in the statements below: — 


Ffumte I flcratci mille 

Division 

1031 

ins i 

ItU 

Statf 

ia 

a 

4 

Tcljin^na 

io 

12 

3 

MbthLIih'btb 

s 

4 

% 


TELANGAN A. 

MARATHWARA. 

Rule per miltc 


Rale 

ptr mille 

District 

1931 

L02L 

1011 

District* 

1031 

1021 

1011 

Hvdfrabml City .. 

137 

33 

41 

Aurangabad 

IS 

7 

4 

Atrof-i-KtUda 

*■ 

8 

4 

lltr 

5 

3 

1 

VVurutitfw! 

S 

3 

3 

Nander 

4 

2 

1 

KAiimiia^r 

5 

5 

* 

Pcirhhiuii 

10 

0 

2 

lAdJJubiul 

5 

3 

I 

Gulbarga 

12 

2 

2 

H«Lat 

tl 

13 

3 

Omem r« bad 

e 

1 

2 

Niz.Lijmlj.u3 

4 

5 

1 

Raivhtir 

n 

4 

3 

Mahbubnagnj 

3 

7 

2 

Uiduf 

tl 

3 

1 

Nulgnndft 

1 ' 

4 

IS 







The progress in Tclanganais all centred, as shown by the above statement, 
in the City of Hyderabad, for none of the districts in that natural division 
has gone forward, Warangal and Karimnagar districts have remained 
unmoved at 8 and 5 per mille respectively, while all the others have 
receded, the fall in Medak being more precipitous than that in any other 
district. On the other hand Marat h war a shows very perceptible improve¬ 
ment in female education and general literacy. 

Judged by the fig arcs for the Hyderabad City, female education appears 
to be confined to urban areas. 

130. Li tera cy an d A ge.—The statist ies of li teraey have been set fortl i 

in Subsidiary table II so as to show the 
number of literates between 5 and 10 years 
of age, betw een 10 and 15, between 15 and 
20 and 20 and over. In preparing this 
tabic it has been assumed that all those 
who were returned as literate under ten 
years of age must have been between 5 and 
10, The proportion of literates per mille of 
males is as in the above marginal table. Almost at first sight the figures indicate 
the growth of literacy up to the age of 20 and the tendency of persons to lapse 
into illiteracy thereafter, and this tendency would appear to have arisen after 
191L Until then the figures for the State and for each natural division had been 


MALES 

Divuinu 

10— IS 

IS—20 

20 4; over 

State 

30 

71 

137 

00 

Telaanw . 

47 

S3 

isa 

1T4 

MaratJiwanL. 

31 

S4 

121 

m 


[Chart, 
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progressive from age to age. After that date the falling off in the proportion 
of literates at 20 is strikingly noticeable as in tbe following chart: — 


140 


T2o 


100 



Once a boy leaves the 
institution, and goes to 
share with Ids father the 
toil of earning daily bread 
for the family he has no 
opportunities for keeping 
up even the elementary 
knowledge which he 
acquired at school. There¬ 
after there is, in fact, no 
demand for putting into 
use his skill in reading 
and writing, much less 
in accounting. Printed 
honks or new papers arc 
hard to get, and even 
if they are available 
their contents are not 
of interest to the ordinary 
villager nor is the langu¬ 
age intelligible to the 
average reader. Therefore, 
excepting the few priestly 
and trading classes, 
others, not having tried 
their hand for a long time, 
unconsciously slip into 
illiteracy. 

Educational institu¬ 
tions for girls are fewer in 
rural areas than for boys. 
Women have still fewer 
chances of retaining the 
standard of li t e r a e y 
imparted to them in the 
schools. A study ol the 
figures relating to them 


,o f| fb — 20 ZIMMO0V£* 

shows that the rate of literacy is quite compatible with the social life of the 
communities inhabiting the State. Only females belongmg to fanl.e- 
whieh the men have received education are permitted to study either 
in schools, and only those classes who. cither tor religious or ot 
nut their reading and writing knowledge to practical use, 


Onlv females belonging to families of 

at 

home or in schools, a—* --- — other 

purposes, put their reading 
tain and cultivate literacy. 

The proportion of female literates per mille of the population is sho\% u 

in the inset table. 


Female literacy in Marathwara is at a 
very low ebb and the early age at which 
Mar at lias suspend their girls* education 
is also significant After 20 the proportion 
of literates is negligible, Ihe rate of 
literacy in Tclangana is bolstered up by the 
Hyderabad City figures, but the tendency 
to lapse into illiteracy after 20 years of age appears irresistible. 
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In the matter of adult education the Department of Public Instruction 
has encouraged private enterprise by making liberal grants, there are 10 
schools in the Hyderabad City where men and women are taughL Aurang¬ 
abad and Nander districts have 26 schools and Gulbarga division has 8, 
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131. L ite racy and Rel igIon * —The relati ve standard of literacv among 
the adherents to the major religions of the Hyderabad State is compared in 
subsidiary tables 1 and III and illustrated in the subjoined diagram 



Brahmanic Hindus occupy a very low position in the matter of literacy, there 
being only 85 males and 9 females per mille of population of the respective 
sex. The largest number of male and female literates are concentrated in 
the City of Hyderabad. Brahmanic Hindus in Aurangabad claim 119 males 
and 19 females for every thousand of each sex ; those in At raf-i-Baida ll] 
and 5 ; and in Warangal 102 and 7. In Gulbarga Brahmanic Hindus have a 
higher proportion of female literates than their co-religionists in an)' other 
district, except Aurangabad. In Karimnagar they are most backward in 
the matter of male literacy (42 per mille) and in Xander in that of Females 
(2 per mille). The height of literacy is reached by the Brahmanic Hindus 
between the ages oflo and 20, and thereafter the number of literates shrinks 
to half as many. 

The degree of literacy varies according to castes constituting the Brah¬ 
manic Hindu community and the higher the caste the larger the proportion 
of literates. Subsidiary table V exhibits literacy by the various castes. 
Although Vclalas are a degree tower than Brahmans in the social scale, 
they give the lead by having 592 literates per mide of their number. Brah¬ 
mans, who are obliged to be literate in order to read and interpret vedie 
literature, fall considerably behind Velalas, having only 403 literates of 
88 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITERACY AND RELIGION 


both sexes as compared with 290 in 1921. Kayasthas, the writer caste, 
closely follow Brahmans with 402 literates per mi lie. Bedars are the most 
backward caste, having only two literates per thousand of their population. 
Next come the trading and shop-keeping classes of Gujaratis, Khatris, 
Bhats, Kumatis, Yelamas and Marwaris, The predominantly agricultural 
castes of Marathas and Telagas are comparatively ignorant; the former 
having 17 and the latter 22 literates per thousand of the respective popula¬ 
tion. 

Among Adi-IImdus, Dhers, who in 1921 returned a blank schedule of 
literacy * have now r 7 literates per mille. and Madigas, who had only one last 
time, have six now. Education of the depressed classes received during 
the decade special attention from both the Government and private 
agencies : hence the spread of literacy among them. Hindu Wan jams are 
steadily forging ahead, and the statement shows that the proportion of liter¬ 
ates has risen from 10 in 1921 to 20 this time, whereas Tribal Lambadas 
have during the same period made imperceptible improvement. There are 
a few schools for Lambadas in Warangal Division* Some of the tribals are 
nomads and neither Government nor any other agency can lie expected 
to ht up peramhulatory educational institutions for them. The Depressed 
Classes Mission runs two day-schools in the City, which are attended by Par- 
dhis and other backward classes. Last time Pardhis presented a dean slate- 
but now- they show 29 male and 12 female literates per thousand of each sex* 
Even C bench us have been shown to have literate members among them, 9 per 
mille of males. Gonds, among the primitive trilies, are a more settled com¬ 
munity and are taking advantage of the educational facilities afforded for the 
general village public* fifail literacy is the result of the efforts of the Police 
Department, which has a colony for them at Lurtgal, where 284 boys are 
studying* 


SB* 
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132. Literacy in Hindu Communities.—The following chart UI ni¬ 
trates the extent of literacy among the various castes* 



Female education has become increasingly popular among Brahinamc 
Hindus and Adi-Hindus. At the 1921 census as many as 27 Brahman ic 
Hindu castes out of 19 and 5 out of 7 tribalshad none of their wometl»J;olk 
educated up to the standard of census literacy. Now only the women of two 
castes, Bendars and Ferkas*are found to be wholly illiterate. Women belong¬ 
ing to Bhil, Chenchu and Koya tribes have continued to Ijc ignorant. Other¬ 
wise, women of all castes are taking to education. Velala women command a 
far higher proportion of literates than their sisters belonging to any other 
caste, Kti vast has and Ivhatris come next in order. The proportion of 
Pare!hi literate women (12 per millc) is higher than that of women of Vishwa 
Brahman, Lingayat, Marat ha or Telaga caste. 

Jains are a progressive and enlightened community. 32 per cent, of 
their males and 6 per cent, of females arc literate. Jams are all found in 
the Marathwara part of the Dominions and in the Hyderabad City and the 
Atrof-i-Balda district and, being comparatively well off, readily avail them¬ 
selves of the educational facilities provided. 
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Zoroastrians are the most literate community in this State, nine out of 
ten being able to read and write. The proportion of men to women is equal. 
In the first age period of 5 to 10. cent, per cent, girls and boys are literate. 
It is a period when every Zoroastrian child is expected to read. In the next 
stage of 10-15 the ratio of boys to girls is 9 to 7; but between 15 and 20 the 
order is reversed, the girls leading. After 20, however, every male is found 
to be educated, whereas 9 out of ten females are literate, 

Jews claim eight out of ten persons to be literate. For every 9 males, 7 
females aTe educated. Their children's education begins, as in the ease of 
Buddhists, after 10 years of age, and between 10 and 15 years all boys and 
half as many girls become literate. Before 20 years of age all males and 
females are definitely ed ucated, Arya Samajists could claim only 12 per 
mille of their number or just one out of every hundred as literate* They, 
however, send to the schools a larger proportion of boys and girls than the 
Brahmanic or Adi-Hindu communities between the ages of 5 and 10, when 
122 males and 71 females per one thousand of the respective sex are literate. 
In the next age-period (10-15) the proportion of literates both among males 
and females perceptibly declines. It may be that the children of this age 
are withdrawn for supplementing the family’s income and a large number 
lapse into illiteracy. Between 15 and 20 the proportion Improves as a 
result, in all probability, of night schools which the society runs for men, so 
that as the figures show the proportion of illiterates above the age of 5 is 
988 per thousand of men and 984 per thousand of women. Bralimo- 
Samajists lay stress on the education of their children. Between 5 and 15 
years of age all children of cither sex receive instruct ion sufficient to be 
declared literate. The net result ofthoir educational progress as disclosed by 
the census figures is that 7 out of ten of them are literate, the ratio of male 
to female being 4 to 3. Literacy among Sikhs is low, there being only 30 
per cent, declared competent to read and write. The ratio of men to women 
is 5 to 1, Six out of every ten Buddhists are literate. Boys begin after 
10 and girls later, and between 15 and 20 years of age all the boys and a 
fourth of the girls arc literate. Like Zoroastrians, Buddhist men retain 
after the age of 20 the knowledge they have gained. 

Among Muslims, only 12 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent,, ten 
years ago, are literate ; the ratio of male to female is 20 to 3. At the 
age of 5-10, eight per cent, of boys and 3 per cent, of girls are found to be 
literate. The proportion of males and females steadily rises up to 20 years 
of age, and thereafter declines. 

Indian Christians have, during the decade, climbed down considerably, 
their present proportion of literates being 17 per cent, as compared with 25 
per cent, ten years ago. The decrease is wholly attributed to the influx into 
their fold of several thousands of illiterate persons byconversion. The rate 
of literacy is high at the age-period of 10 and 15 in the case of boys and at 
15 and 20 in the case of girls. In all Christian Mission schools, boys are 
rarely encouraged to proceed beyond the high school, as they are expected 
to enter into Christian service in the villages after middle school education. 
The ratio ofliterate male to female of the ages of 5 and over is 2 to L Anglo- 
Indians are almost all educated ; 99 per cent, of males and 98 per cent, of 
females of the ages of 5 and over being found to be literate. Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Missions maintain special schools for this 
community and a high rate of literacy is, therefore, inevitable. 
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133. Literacy in English. —A people, of whom only very few are 
literate in their own mother-tongue cannot be expected to study a foreign 

language sufficiently well to be able to read 
and write it. Roughly six out of 1,000 persons 
of hoth sexes of 5 years of age and above 
can read and write English, As com¬ 
pared with the preceding censuses the 
number of English literates shows & rise ns 
shown in the marginal statement- During the decade under review the 
proportion of male literates has almost doubled, while that of females indi¬ 
cates a smaltinerease, InTehmgana nearly two per cent of males can 
road and write English- the proportion for the City of Hyderabad being 
18 c<;n t. In Marathwara roughly 1 out of a thousand males are 
acquainted with the language. 

Females conversant with English form a negligible quantity in the State. 
Thrcc per cent, of women in the Hyderabad City have been returned as 

literate in English, In the general literacy 
table it is noticed that after 20 years of age 
there is a decline in the proportion, but for 
English the figures are progressive in the 
ease of males and females, as will be apparent 
from the marginal table. It proves that 
though few study this foreign language they 
retain the knowledge and cultivate it by de¬ 
grees for English is undoubtedly an inter¬ 
national language and, therefore, its utility 

cannot be underrated. 

Among Brahmanie Hindus, Yelalas easily top the list of English literate, 
and it is highly creditable that six out of ten men and nearly two out of 
ten women of that caste can read and write English, Kayasthas and 
Khatris eagerly take to Engl is h education and there are three out of ten men 
of the Kayastha community and one out of ten men of the Khfttri community 
literate. Seven per cent." of Brahman men are Engl is h-knowing and 
their women arc far behind their sisters of Kayastha and Khatri castes so 
far as English literacy is concerned, 

Brah mo-^amaj ists are highly literate in English ; 72 per cent, of males 
and 54 per cent, of females, or 64 per cent, of the community of 5 years old 
and above, are able to read and write English. At the previous census they 
were found to have nearly 22 per cent, literates. Among the major com¬ 
munities, Muslims are the most backward in English education, only one out 

of a hundred persons being acquainted with 
the language. The actual number according 
to ages is given in the margin, Zoroastrians 
claim i58 per cent, literate in English, as 
compared with 46 per cent, in 1921 the ratio 
of male to female being 6 to 5, Among 
Arya-Samajists 15 per thousand are literate 
in English, males being 21 and females 10 
per mi He of each sex. Arya-Samaj ists. 
appear to pay little attention to the educa¬ 
tional needs of their children. In an earlier paragraph the extent of illiteracy 
among them has been pointed out. Compared with the standard of 
literacy in their own vernaculars. English education appears to receive less 
attention. 

English I iterates among Christians (European, Anglo-Indian and Indian) 

have decreased in number. The proportion 
at the present census is 15'8 per cent., as 
compared with 16 per cent, in 1921. The 
decrease may be accounted for by the ad- 
mission into the Indian Christian fold of a 
large body of illiterates from the Adi-Hindu 
community by conversion. Tbe actual 
number according to different age-groups is 
given in the marginal table. 
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A small number of English literates, representing Eruk&las, Goods, 
Koyas and Lambaras. is also returned. In the ease of Goads, the proportion 

of literates among males and females has 
considerably increased during the decade, 
as the marginal table indicates. They may 
be found in the Adilabad district as a result 
of educational facilities provided for them by 
the Wesleyan Mission. Lam haras reported 
during the preceding decade 2 literates per 
10,000 of their community, all being males; 
but during the decade half of that number lapsed into illiteracy. Four per 
ten thousand of Erukalas, all males, are also said to be English literate. The 

Dornakal Mission has a few schools for 
Emkalas and Lambaras in Warangal and 
Nalgonda areas, and t he English literates 
may he the products of these institutions. 

The actual number of Tribal literates 
in English according to the various age- 
groups is as in the marginal statement 

134. Literacy in Urdu. -Of the total population, 192,039, or one per 

cent, or 138 per ten thousand, are literate in 
Urdu. As co]npared w it h the li gu res for 1921 
there has been a substantial increase in the 
proportion of literates both among males 
and females, as shown in the margin. 
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According to age periods they may be distributed as in the inset table 

Sikhs are the most literate in Urdu, their 
proportion being 102 per thousand. Among 
Muslims only per niille are able to read 
and write Urdu. 
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with reference to literacy in Urdu, Besides 
tlir 1 1 : dian Communities, we find that there 
are 9 Europeans (males) and 233 Anglo- 
Indians, of whom 35 are women, literate 
in Urdu. Among Indian Christians 3.478 
males and 543 females are returned 
literate in this language. 


135, Education Department's Figures.—Subsidiary table YHI gives 
the figures furnished by the Education Department. There are in the State 
five Arts Colleges, one Engineering, one Medical and one Teachers' 
Training College, These eight Colleges had 818 on the rolls in 1931 as 
compared with 2 colleges wth 383 students ten years ago. Secondary 
Schools belonging to Government, Sarf-UKhas and Local Fund, as well as 
experimental and unaided, numbered 173 with a strength of 51,581 pupils, 
as against 124 and 28,923 respectively in 1921. The number of Primary 
Schools rose from 3,835 with 184,628 pupils in 1921 to 4,041 schools and 
242,422 pupils at the present census. This is a striking evidence of the 
Government's efforts to promote literacy in the State, There are also 52 
other schools carrying a student population of 4.401, as contrasted with 18 
institutions and l f 981 students in the preceding decade, A very large 
number of private schools of varying descriptions and size existed, but most 
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of them, being of mushroom growth, died a natural death. At the end of 
1839 F. there were 1,040 private institutions with a strength of 29,277 
children of both sexes. On the whole, the number of institutions of all 
kinds stood, at the time of Census, at 5,382 with 323,839 pupils as 
compared with 8,039 and 293,237 respectively in 1921, Since 1901 the 
number of institutions of all grades has almost doubled and that of students 
increased by 232 per cent. 

The progress of University education during the decade is outlined by 
the Registrar, Os mania University, in a note appended to this chapter, and 
that of school education by the Director of Public Instruction in a separate 
note. 

Hyderabad may be said to be moving forward in point of literacy as 
evidenced by the number of letters dealt with by the Postal Department 
since 1921, The figures are diagrammatically presented below. 

Number of letters and post cards dealt with by the Postal 
Department during the decade 

IN MILLIONS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE- 1,—Literacy by Age, Sex and Religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 
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0*2 

t 

Cul hdip 



38 

04 

12 

32 

12 

56 

n 

in 

15 

87 

n 

1 b rtiunuJ Kjul 



29 

48 

0 

30 

4 

33 

s 

88 

12 

5i 

5 

Hilrbm 



56 

80 

11 

07 

14 

104 

id 

187 

18 

00 

8 

Hirtar 

** 

*■ 

31 

34 

0 

30 

5 

04 

0 

128 

12 

4ft 

4 


I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI,—Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality, 




Number per mklEe aged 5 and over who are literate 

District and Natural 


Hindu 

AdL-HLndu 

Muslim 

Tribal 

Christian 

Jain 

Division 
















Malta 

Females 

Male* 

Femalest 

Males 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Femalr t 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

STATE 

4 4 

86 

0 

12 

2 

205 

35 

9 

2 

221 

113 

310 

66 

Telun gana 

** 

108 

12 

13 

2 

278 

46 

14 

3 

310 

156 

203 

50 

Hyderabad City 

( . 

dll 

130 

100 

1 

SI 8 

147 

21b 

112 

820 

800 

830 

238 

Atral-i-Balda 

. . 

in 

5 

a 

1 

176 

20 

. , 

- - 

1 Id 

75 

. . 

* 4 

Warangai 

• - 

102 

7 

? 

2 

220 

88 

5 

I 

S90 

SO 


-- 

Kurd ns uigur ,« 

* . 

42 

5 

0 

1 

220 

10 

4 

3 

51 

40 

* * 

- ■ 

AdiluUiri 

f p 

50 

5 

5 

1 

170 

14 

4 


6tt 

40 

* * 

* " 

Medak 


72 

3 

l 

1 

137 

It 

12 

4 

105 

63 

* * 

♦ * 

Nixainabnd .. 


7fl 

3 

£ 

l 

153 

15 

0 

1 

31 

8 

- * 

♦ * 

AlahbubiLugiir 

,, 

5B 

3 

2 

*» 

340 

0 

34 

*♦ 

172 

08 


** 

Nalgonda 

-* 

t>3 

a 

5 

1 


21 

0 

" 

j1 

38 

" ■ 

* * 

Marathwuru 

4* 

62 

6 

11 

2 

132 

24 

4 

1 

132 

74 

435 

32 

Aurangabad , * 


1B» 

19 

33 

3 

100 

28 

8 

l 

148 

54 

.. 

4 + 

Blt 


57 

« 

2 

1 

84 

8 

4 4 

, . 

- . 

% * 

301 

31 

Nander 


03 

2 

1 

1 

120 

11 

2 

8 


♦ * 

iao 

11 

Parbhani 


fi5 

11 

16 

2 

138 

18 

10 

2 


a- . 

305 

01 

Gulbarg* 

* * 

71 

14 

4 

l 

no 

14 

4 

8 

01 

24 

457 

00 

Osminin bod * ♦ 


OS 

5 

n 

£ 

30 

10 

rt 

IS 

«* 

-. 

£54 

40 

Rak'hur +» 


94 

10 

30 

2 

SOS 

20 

18 

4 

383 

03 

■ • 

»• 

Didnr *. 

■■ 

(12 

3 

7 

2 

80 

11 

5 

* ■ 

£13 

aim 

" * 

■ ■ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IVEngU&h Literacy by Age, Sex ;md Locality, 


Literate in English per 10 t 0 tKI 


WM 


1K1 


mi 


1901 


District and Natural 
Division 


:> id 


lb—is 


13-20 


20 and over 


Ail rip’s 
5 and over 


All ages 
5 and over 


All agce 

5 und OV T 


All ages 
5 arid over 


1 


STATE ,- 
Tel-m&ma 
Hyderabad City 

Afraid- Baida 

Karim nfegur 
Adilabod . - 
Mtdak .* 
Nizamnbad 
Mahbubmtffnr 
Nalgttftda 

Maralhwarj 

Aurangabad 

Bn 

Nandrr 
Parbluifii i* 
Gwlbarga 
Osmanabad 
Raichur 
Bidar •• 


>1ntes 

Fe¬ 

males 

Mala 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

mala 

MbIm 

Fe¬ 

male* 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Mules 

Fe¬ 
male s- 

Mated 

Fe¬ 

males 

Males 

Fe¬ 
ll ales 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

H 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

IT 

31 

10 

7S 

16 

172 

21 

118 

12 

105 

13 

35 

10 

39 

6 

24 

S 

34 

18 

121 

23 

286 

37 

196 

21 

174 

23 

82 

15 

64 

11 

41 

9 

584 

£81 

5 t 224 

323 

2,080 

403 

2,051 

234 

1.833 

£87 

991 

105 

008 

123 

430 

00 

12 

a 

31 

6 

00 

8 

00 

3 

51 

4 

28 

8 

24 

ft 

16 

3 

85 

2 

183 

4 

08 

5 

52 

fi 

7£ 

4 

88 

4 

22 

5 

7 

3 

10 

1 

22 

£ 

40 

3 

1ft 

1 

18 

£ 

4 

1 

2 

* . 

1 

*• 

2 

1 

ll 

2 

ni 

7 

:ia 

4 

28 

4 

24 

S 

4 

1 

■ ■ 

* * 

14 

5 

43 

8 

63 

7 

30 

3 

33 

4 

27 

0 

12 

1 

>> 

1 

15 

1 

IB 

3 

33 

8 

22 

1 

£1 

1 

15 

1 

8 

3 


- - 

8 


15 


43 

£ 

1ft 

1 

IP 

1 

14 

3 

5 

1 

ft 

3 

10 

2 

10 

5 

20 

5 

IS 

3 

14 

y 

11 

3 

4 

* * 

2 

2 

28 

2 

35 

9 

68 

5 

40 

3 

36 

3 

27 

2 

14 

1 

5 

1 

28 

<2 

14ft 

4 

268 

14 

fta 

8 

100 

8 

4ft 

5 

25 

3 

18 

2 

10 


23 

1 

44 

£ 

SS 

1 

24 

1 

£8 

2 

18 

,, 

5 

*• 

5 


10 

1 

75 

■> 

40 

1 

41 

1 

14 

1 

0 

- - 


-- 

u 

i 

IS 

1 

38 

£ 

35 

1 

30 

l 

£4 

•1 

20 

2 

5 

1 

15 

0 

37 

0 

70 

9 

38 

7 

37 

8 

S3 

1 

16 


3 


10 

1 

24 

*1 

■m 

104 

4 

20 

1 

31 

£ 

£4 

, ■ 

i 

- - 


*• 

23 

7 

55 

10 

12B 

11 

03 

3 

31 

6 

41 

4 

11 

8 

4 

2 

23 

3 

48 

8 

34 

II 

20 

7 

01 

[ 

7 

12 

1 

4 


S 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—Literacy by Ca*tt„ 1931 and 1921. 


Carte 

Number pet i.odo who arc literate 

Number per 10,00-* who arc Jltentte in Englj^b 


1031 


11)21 

1031 

1921 

Persons 

Uaia 

Females 

Persons, 

Males. 

Female* 

Pfrjjjns 

Males 

Females 

Perrons 

1 Male, 

F> liulri 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

H 

0 

10 

! 11 

12 

IS 

H indu \ B rahm ante >, 













1. 

iJiilij.i <> 

. 

49 

so 

S 




26 

41 

8 




2. 

Bender .. 


2 

4 

4 ■ 

i * 

, p 

+ Is 

1 

2 





3< 

Bunt 


157 

228 

55 

+ + 

k * 

sr b- 

40 

04 

3 




■L 

Bhoi 


6 

12 

1 

6 

11 

a- b 

2 

8 


I 



3. 

Jlu^am .. 


59 

110 

10 

* fr 

4 # 

. 

45 

D i 

2 




6- 

Druliniin 


401 

70S 

rn 

290 

4 2 

72 

400 

70« 

87 

217 

373 

41 

T. 

Bdttlii .. 

fc i 

It 

in 

2 

. . 



5 

9 






lhinu .. 


58 

101 

7 

■ « 

. m 


23 

40 

3 





Dhobi 


9 

10 

1 

7 

13 


3 

0 


15 

35 

1 

10. 

Erakula 


21 

38 

3 










j l„ 

Irttsaiii .. 


12 

170 

17 



, h 

2 1 

39 

3 




It 

Gujarati 


370 

5M 

as 

. 1 

4 B 

a . 

275 

432 

20 




is. 

fiunv 

* * 

57 

10O 

13 

fi - 

4 k 

, , 

H 

13 





Ii. 

HaJJam 


19 

S3 

2 

5 * 

111 

I 

11 

19 

3 

10 

21 


15, 

il.ilkur ., 


29 

31 

23 

34 

25 

42 

7 

12 


1 

I 


Ifl. 

Julahi ., 


2 

41 



* B 


5 

0 

1 




It 

Kabl 


21 

38 

4 

27 

49 

3 

7 

ia 

4 - 

5 

9 


H. 

Kupu 


37 

54 

a 

2S 

34 

2 

. 

73 

7 

7 

13 


10. 

Kuob .. 


JO 

18 





1 

2 





20. 

„ 


J7 

3D 

11 

B B 

„ - 

* + 

43 

78 

1 




21. 

Kaynstb 

a 

402 

378 

m 

4 m 

i i 

, „ 

too 

3.132 

330 




22. 

Khairi .. 


170 

408 

104 

. , 

# . 

_ . 

599 

J.fHM) 

07 




23. 

Khtunblmr 


13 

22 

2 

14 

27 

1 

11 

10 

2 

4 

7 


24, 

Kali 

+ -■ 

13 

24 

4 

3 

3 

* * 

• m 


* T 




as. 

Konrati 


145 

259 

17 

161 

307 

12 

48 

78 

10 

22 

41 

2 

5i(f. 

Kshatriy* 


112 

130 

31 

* + 

* * 

, f 

107 

130 

23 




27, 

Ksnu .. 


IS 

20 

2 

12 

a 

1 

3 

8 

1 




28. 

Lixig.iyat 


49 

88 

9 

46 

ftu 

3 

34 

80 

4 

16 

SO 

1 

20. 

Lobar .. 


59 

103 

7 

t03 

185 

4 

21 

37 

2 

11 

29 

1 

30. 

Mali 


11 

37 

4- 

It 

21 

1 

a a 



1 

3 


31, 

Muratliu 


17 

30 

4 

15 

2i 

3 

13 

24 

2 

5 

It 


32. 

Miirwsdi 


141 

233 

20 

m , 

m . 

B B 

88 

140 

!) 




as. 

Panciml,, 


27 

42 

11 

27 

48 

4 

50 

95 

1 




$4. 

Rerki ,. 


S 

9 

. + 



* * 


, * 

* * 




as. 

Ran|[»l 


69 

03 

3fl 

i K 

m + 

* * 

59 

1)0 

11 




ao. 

Satuni .. 

* _ 

99 

38 

23 

91 

1S7 

14 

19 

31 

4 

22 

40 

1 

37. 

Suuar ., 


lit 

181) 

10 

113 

208 

2| 

15 

22 

8 

17 

32 


M. 

Sutsr ,, 


J 4 

33 

9 

32 

S3 

t» 

5 

10 





as. 

Trlagi ., 


22 

42 

4 

17 

30 

4 

41 

70 

3 

21 

40 

1 

40. 

Trti 


55 

114 

0 

39 

Cfl 

4 

2J 

as 

5 

37 

63 

2 

41. 

Uppuru 


7 

12 

2 

4 

9 


6 

10 

o 

1 

- 


12. 

Vduu 


144 

271 

17 

* * 

* » 

■ . 

112 

213 

8 




43 

Vclab ,. 


592 

889 

205 

* * 

B B 

, » 

4,008 

6.007 

1.809 



wr * 

44. 

Vliln>vbrabniiua 


97 

02 

11 

, * 

4 B 

+ * 

32 

57 

1 




43. 

Woddu.. 


5 

10 

1 

2 

4 

4 * 

1 

1 

m u 

1 

2 

l 

43. 

WAtijarl 


10 

31 

3 

16 

27 

2 

ft 

11 

- * 

10 

17 


47. 

Vaduvu 

-- 

to 

10 

2 

-* 

*« 

-* 

6 

!® 




- - 


Adi-Hindu. 














48. 

Dber 


7 

11 

*1 




4 

7 

1 




4». 

Mudiga ,, 

• * 

5 

HI 

l 

i 

2 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 



Muslim. 














so. 

Muslim 















Christian, 














Si. 

Indian Christian 


130 

16S 

01 

159 

219 

139 

532 

089 

307 

771 

1,034 

409 

52. 

Anglo-Indian 

•* 

936 

900 

078 


■* 

-- 

9.137 

9.331 

8.7ird 

*■ 




Tribal. 














58. 

Bhll 


1 

2 



W ■ 

m * 

S B 

■ !• 

IB M 




34. 

Chrnrhu 


4 

9 


. . 

* - 

.. 

i . 

. . 

m m 

* . 

■P + 


55. 

E Tii kata 


10 

32 

0 

B 4 

, , 

.. 

2 

4 

.. 

■ - 

* . 


58. 

Gnnd 


7 

10 

3 

6 

a 

e 

9 

18 

14 

3 

2 

2 

37. 

Koya .. 


1 

2 

- r 

* * 

m 4 

■ « 

1 

a 

. . 

B- B 

* . 


M. 

Untlwli 


7 

U 

1 

6 

10 

3 

1 

2 

. B „ 

2 

4 


S*. 

Pardhi ,, 

- - 

It 

20 

12 

■ * 

* ■ 

B i 

* * 

* - 

** 

*- 

** 

** 
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S V H ST DIA RY TA B LE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI . — ProftrcsH of Literacy stiice MSI (Six decades^ 


)■ sldv 

1*1 t 

H t‘ 






NUMBER OF [^ITERATES PER 31ILLE 














All aso 10 and over 






15—20 




20 an 1 over 



Dkiriet and 


























Nillijr.il Division 



























:«,t 

» l 

Mulct 




R'liuW 




M .].■> 

Fem ilee 

Mile* 

Fem silts 

M 


1031 

1021 

ioia looi 

18111 

1881 

1631! 

1021 

nm 

H 

1391 

1381 

U31 11121! 

i 1 

1011 11)01 1031 

1011 

1031 

1021 

1011 

1031 

10.1 

uni 


"2 

# 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

u 

12 

la 

14 

15 

HI 

17 

18 

11 

20 

21 

32 

28 

21 

25 

STATE .. " 

-• 

93 

65 

67 

70 

05 

4. 4 

12 

8 

5 

4 

2 


137 

86 

4$ 

20 

14 

7 

VO 

67 

72 

It 

S 

4 

Telimgana 


U9 

79 

76 

78 

78 

i- a 

17 

13 

7 

7 

4 

■ - 

153 

80 

77 

32 

19 

10 

114 

91 

83 

19 

13 

6 

Hyder ihiul City 


,11.1 

333 

201 

20 i 

205 


HI 

02 

.72 

41 

23 


SSS 

400 

308 

238 

142 

74 

511 

308 

30fl 

Jl 7 

00 

40 

At ta(-i- Qal ii, l 


304 

NO 

07 

70 

Mil 


6 

8 

4 

7 

3 

4 4 

165 

HI 

00 

11 

II 

7 

103 

8j 

78 

6 

8 

<& 

'i^arun^aj 


94 

01 

01 

07 

H5 


S 

8 

4 

3 

2 

- * 

139 

70 

02 

10 

10 

« 

87 

83 

00 

S 

A 

4 

Knrinumjmr 


49 

30 

51 

45 

H2 


$ 

li 

2 

1 

2 

T * 

35 

30 

■IH 

5» 

5 

$ 


■If J 

M 

S 

7 

2 

Adlkhiil .. 


Afl 

;i3 

34 

20 

28 


5 

3 

1 

2 

. . 

... , 

6r, 

40 

83 

S 

7 


6 J 

i!4 

3S 

S 

3 

1 

MecUk 


197 

82 

77 

30 

8 


14 

12 

4 

4 

2 

, „ 

in 

88 

84 

5 

11 

0 

67 

32 

81 

s 

15 

4 

N nabld. 


76 

50 

31 

52 

57 


4 

6 

2 

■•i 

i 


131 

67 

50 

7 

7 

*> 

73 

m 

58 

4 

rt 

2 

MehbubriAgur 

, F 

79 

711 

02- 

73 

73 


3 

7 

3 

8 

■i 

m m 

UI9 

80 

58 

5 

10 

4 

79 

72 

(18 

3 

7 

p 5 

Nal^undu .. 


65 

hi 

34 

12 

III 


4 

7 

3 

4 

i 

* • 

US 

i 3 

53 

6 

o 

4 

oi 

00 

. 1> 

4 

8 

3 

Marathwarj 

i , 

67 

50 

68 

$9 

54 

- . 

7 

4 

3 

1 

j 

** 

121 

33 

61 

8 

9 

4 

66 

47 

62 

3 

3 

2 

A«9r4li]’u]i(u| 


J23 

03 

01 

77 

57 


19 

8 

5 

3 

i 


175 

70 

111 

21 

i i 

0 

ri9 

01 

05 

IS 

0 

4 

Btr 


so 

00 

65 

75 

53 


$ 

4 

*1 

1 

■ 


102 

ton 

(JO 

S 

7 


42 

SH 

88 

S 

3 


Naadcr 


66 

ir 

54 

51 

VI 


4 

2 

1 



■ ■ 

S3 

57 

02 

6 

4 

3 


40 

4*7 

3 

2 

*■ 

i^rLIi iiiii .. 


SS 

7 

02 

03 

47 


It 

■7 

2 

1 

,. 

.. 

101 

84 

02 

21 

IS 

2 

72 

54 

on 

7 

8 

2 

Gultiarjii .. 


69 

38 

0| 

10 

37 


12 

■i 

2 

l 

i 


102 

“IP 

m 

1 1 

1 

3 

67 

32 

05 

31 

2 

“ 

OtinnjiBLaii 


53 

m 

AS 

73 

30 


6 

i 

2 

1 



SS 

83 

m 

11 

3 

a 

51 

02 

in 

s 

1 

* 

Raich ur 


t04 

44 

ill 

50 

71 


11 

4 

3 

2 

i 

■ ■ 

IS7 

Slip 

40 

19 

15 

5 

9-J 

38 

54 

S 

2 

M 

ilidar 


$7 

42 

32 

37 

ii 


6 

5 

2 

i 

■ - 

■ * 

13S 

78 

58 

12 

7 

8 

43 

40 

50 

i 

2 

2 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH.- Proportion of Literacy ai certain a£*s- 


Age Group 

Total Popnlal ion 

T <tal Literate 

Total literate in Englis!! 

I'friuibi 

Males 

Female# 

Person 

Mulct 

FetoiltB 

Persons 

Mules 

Femnlcs 

1 

2 

3 

i 

3 

3 

7 

8 

9 

10 

S—ill years 

1,7SS.Q13 

01 1,853 

843,130 

42,9 IS 

:ja,327 

7.598 

3.715 

2377 


10—15 „ 

1,575,481 

827,213 

748,310 

68.163 

58,801 

9,302 

7,652 

( 1.454 

1.106 

15—20 „ 

1,294,390 

648.789 

033*601 

100,253 

87,279 

12,070 

32.313 

10,905 

1343 

lil) years and over .. 

7,350,0*5 

3,836.320 

3,519,710 

384.377 

310*157 

85,100 

49,166 

45*083 

4.133 


SUBSID 1 ARV TABLE VIII, — Number of Institution* uni! Pupils artordtn £ to the Returns of tin; Education Department. 


C lass or I nst itutjon 

‘ * 

1031 

1021 

1911 ' 1901 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Institution-, 

Scholar# 

List it nt inns 

SdlDtors 

Institutions 

SdiduU 

Institution* 

Scholars 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

0 

i * ! 

Total . * 

Poblie *. „ .. 

Arts College* .. 

OnetiinE Collej^es . . . * 

Techiucul Ctillac* 

5,332 

4388 

3 

3 

328,859 

280333 

757 

31 

3,039 

.3,960 

1 

1 

293.237 

216,583 

137 

240 

# 

2,295 

1.036 

1 

1 

8a. 

94*959 

00*434 

34 

42 

10.326 

2,687 

817 

2 

1 

.. 70 

97,526 

57.172 

,52 

127 

Vs, 826 
43.140 
378 
442 
30.554 
1,060 
37.514 

Secondary Sehrwls . * 

Primary Sc bouts ., 

Special Train hi % Schools .. 

Other Schools *. 

Privute 

Advanced 

Elementary ,, M 

4,011 

0 

52 

1,049 

1319 

242,422 

,310 

4,401 

26.277 

20.277 

3,335 

7 

18 

1,033 

* 4,033 

181^628 

71H 

1,381 

76,054 

70.654 

021 

2 

2*8 

1,250 
15 

1,2 41 

■18,113 

80S 

1,557 

28,475 

523 

27.952 

760 

2 

0 

1*840 

20 

1,620 



















































































































































































PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE, 

(Note by FAZL MAHOMED KHAN* Esq., m.a*, Director of Public 
Instruction, Hyderabad). 

The following statement will show the progress made in the field of Education 
in different directions, during the period from 1330 to 1330 Fasii. 


Grade 

1330 Fasli 

1339 Fasu 

1 nstitu- 
tions 

Scholars 

Direct Ex* 
penditure 

Institu¬ 

tions 

Scholars 

Direct Ex¬ 
penditure 

Colleges 

.. 

2 

334 

Its* 

2,61,278 

*9 

1,170 

Rs* 

9,30,071 

Secondary Schools 

* * 

135 

32,457 

11,11,533 

163 

46,887 

22,70,755 

Primary Schools 


4,126 

] .08.503 

13,52,480 

4,028 

2,30*526 

22,05,652 

Special Schools 

T ■ 

24 

3,161 

2,13,682 

56 

4,338 

3,Q2,769 

Total 

® * 

4,237 

2.34,505 

29,38,023 

4*250 

2*01,909 

58,50,247 

1 nd i rect Ex pendi tu re 

T ■ 



23,68,038 

-- 


32*37,886 

Grand Total 



•* 

53*06,961 



99,97,083 


♦Gulbjiri^a Inter. College included. 


Increase in Expenditure. 

The increase in expenditure as indicated by the above statement should be seen 
in the light of the following corrective statement which gives the increase in expendi¬ 
ture due purely to a revised scale of salaries, sanctioned by tl.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government in 1330 F,, for all departments in these Dominions owing to high prices. 
According to the new scale of salaries the minimum salary of a teacher in a Govern¬ 
ment school was raised from Its* Hi to lls. 30 per mensem and the salaries were all en¬ 
hanced in general* The increase in expenditure due to this enhancement of Hilaries 
under various heads in the year 1332 F., is indicated by the following statement :— 



Before enhancement 

1336 Fasli 

After enhancement 

1332 Fash 

Strength of 
employees 

Salaries met 

by Shahi 
Funds 

Strength of 
employees 

Salaries met 

by Shahi 
Funds 

1. Colleges 

132 

2,68,812 

202 

3,59,803 

2. Secondary Schools 

1,666 

8,51,338 

2,040 

12*30,408 

8* Primary Schools 

4,295 

9,66,015 

5,620 

16*61,113 

4* Special Schools 

293 

1*26,425 

318 

1,58,466 

5* Controlling Agency 

507 

4,93,052 

623 

5,87,552 

Total , - 

0,884 

27,00,142 

8,803 

89,83,342 
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The enhanced scale of pay caused an increase in expenditure on the then existing- 
appointments in 1332 F., and it also caused a proportionate increase on all new appoint¬ 
ments in subsequent years. 


Progress of Education. 

During the years previous to the period 1380-89 F. T His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Government followed a policy of rapid expansion of Primary Education, which 
more than trebled the number of schools and their scholars within a few years. In 
spite of this increase there was a demand for the opening of more schools* especially 
from the more advanced districts like Aurangabad* Xanded, Parbhani, Gulbarga, 
and Warangid* But* instead of further expansion in the number of schools* ILEAL 
the Xiaam’s Government deemed it necessary first to consolidate and improve the 
very large number of Primary school-* which had already been opened. Determined 
efforts were made in this direction and the efficiency of management and the standard 
of teaching in these schools were very much raised. One natural result of this 
process was that the scholars in inefficient private schools began to take more and more 
advantage of these public schools and consequently a few unsuccessful experimental 
and private schools closed down. Private schools* as a matter of principle, are given 
every possible encouragement provided they are conducted on right lines. Such 
schools arc visited by the Inspecting Officer* and if found working properly, they are 
given grants-in-aid in the beginning and afterwards converted into Local Fund schools* 
The number of such schools as were able to keep themselves up to the standard of Public 
school was 1*082 with 31,570 pupils at the dose of the period under review. 

The phenomenal increase of Primary schools and scholars referred to above created 
a great desire among the Public for the development and expansion of Secondary 
education. Government was prepared for this demand and the result was the further 
expansion of Secondary education. The expansion of Secondary education naturally 
created a demand for the development of Ldiversity education. The development of 
University education was necessary for another reason also viz,, to meet the growing 
needs of the various Departments in the State for the supply of qualified candidates. 
The result was a great development in University education* 

The process of educational development was quite natural in view of the prevailing 
conditions and the requirements of the State* At the beginning of the period under 
review, Hyderabad had either to import Engineers, Doctors* Lawyers and Secondary 
school teachers or to get them trained outside the Dominions. But before the end 
of the period under review, Hyderabad Imd the privilege and pride of possessing its 
own Law College, Medical College, Engineering College, and Training College for 
Teachers. 

Besides the above* some other activities of the Department in different directions 
in the Held of Education are given below. 

As in other parts of India the education of the children of the depressed classes has 
Schaof* for doprewed been a difficult problem here. Although all public schools are 

cIb^'s. open, in principle, to the children of these classes, yet they 

did not in the beginning avail themselves of the opportunities offered to them owing to 
tlie old social customs which are tinged with religion. But the constant tackling of 
this question has at least been the cause of producing some change in the outlook of 
the people and nowadays the children of these classes an 1 admitted to many secondary 
schools although their seats have to be arranged separately. They are admitted to 
sonic Primary schools also but they are seated separately. Owing to these obstacles 
the Department has started special schools for them. The number of such schools 
at t he close of the period under review was 37 with t*(M)S pupils, A scheme for a more 
rapid expansion of education among the depressed classes on a very wide scale lias been 
submitted to Government. As far as possible the recruiting of teachers fur schools for 
the depressed classes is made from the community itself. But when they are not 
available, Muslims, Christians and sometimes Hindus tire selected fur this work* 

The hill tribes, being nf nomadic habits, do not like to settle permanently in any 
place in villages or towns, but prefer to remain in far off jungles in groups of four or 
live famtltcsr fbr^rtime and’theTTTrrovc to some othcr-plaet. -No separate schools can, 
therefore! be opened fur tin in. However, t lire ugh the constant eHurts of the Police 
Department, these tribes have been gradually settling down and taking to agriculture 
and other manual labour* A school has been started for Bhil boys at Lingal and the 
number studying in it is 284, Besides lIds there are 2 schools for Fardhis with (Ju 
boys in Hyderabad and a few- schools for Lambadas in the Watauga! Division. 
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Adult Education. 

The question of Adult Education was also taken in hand by the Department and 
it has been a success in Hyderabad proper and the more advanced districts like Aurang¬ 
abad and NandetL There are 10 schools in Hyderabad where adults both men and 
women are educated* Aurangabad and Namded Districts have 26 schools and Gulb&rga 
Division has 8 schools* These schools are conducted mainly by private agencies and 
in a few cases grants are given by the Department* 

A system of circulating Libraries has been introduced in Hyderabad and Nanded 
Districts and Liberal grants have been given to them* 

The Department lias devoted its attenton equally to both boys 1 and girls 1 schools* 
The number of girls reading in different institutions rose from 86.706 in 1830 F, to 
+1,384 in 1030 Fash. I n the field of female education there has been progress in the 
Primary, the Secondary and the University stages* Some secondary schools and a 
first grade college for women were opened during the decade. A few girls were sent 
to Europe for further education* 

To state briefly* there has been* in this decade, improvement of educational* 
efficiency at the primary stage and expansion in Hie higher stages. It has proved to 
be very expensive, but the generosity of Government was very helpful in the achieve¬ 
ment of tliis laudable object. The establishment of the various colleges has proved 
most benclieial to the State. At the same time, the percentage of children of both 
sexes to the population of school-going age* has risen from 16 ■ 6 in 133:3' Fasli to IT‘8 
in 133!) Fasti. 

Apart from the general progress of education in these Dominions, there has been 
parti cular d eveloprncnt i n two di rect I ons —phy si cal ediicat i on and vocational ed ucati on. 
Physical education has been made compulsory in all public institutions and, in order to 
give tile pupils a practical bias, the policy of the introduction of vocational ed ucati on 
in the schools has been adopted. The vocations taught according to the local 
conditions are : — cloth, blanket* and tape-weaving, carpentry, black-smithcry* tailoring* 
Btdri-work, pottery, hook-binding, leather-work* shoe-making, cone-work* gardening* 
agriculture* needle-work* embroidery and mat and basket making. 

There has been a liberal increase in expenditure on education. The expenditure 
on College cducaton has been nearly quadrupled ; that on Secondary education nearly 
doubled* and that on Primary schools has increased from about 18| lakhs to nearly 
23 lakhs. Keeping in view the increase in expenditure due to an enhanced scale of 
salaries referred to above, the increase under each head is according to the progress 
made or improvement effected* 

The total expenditure on education in 1330 Fasli amounted to 90 97 lakhs* as 
compared with 53 "06 lakhs in 1330 Fash. 


THE OS MANIA UNIVERSITY 

fBv H, A* ANSARI, Esc*.. u.a., Registrar). 

The Qsmaiiia University, which was established by a Charter of His Exalted 
Highness in 1918, is the first attempt in India to impart University education through 
a vernacular (Urdu). English being a com pulse rv second language. University educa¬ 
tion in this State was in a stagnant condition. The only two institutions in the State 
catering for the needs of aspirants to higher education, oriental or occidental, were the 
Dar-ul-Uloom and the Nizam College. The former, which specialised in Islamic 
Theology and Islamic studies, was in mi almost moribund condition and, in spite of 
the liberal stipends given to its scholars, it seemed that sooner or later it would die 
a natural death. The number of students passing out of the Nizam College could not 
be deemed satisfactory for the requirements nf a population of 12 millions* The staffs 
of the two institutions included devoted and competent Professors who could be a credit 
to any institution, but there was something evidently amiss Eu the educational system 
of the State which prevented young men from availing themselves in sufficient numbers 
of opportunities for culture and advancement. The relation of the Madras University 
to the Nizam college was that of a mere external examining bodv, and on its 
administrative and examining bodies the staff of the college was not effectively 
represented. But the same could not lx? said of the Dar-uMToom which, with its 
examinations, was entirely under the control of the local Educational Department. The 
Dar-ul-L loom was stcejicd in the old culture which had served its adherents well for 
centuries, but was ouL of touch with modern conditions. It required the refreshing breath 
of modem culture and modem criticism which alone could save it from its inevitable 
doom. Attempts were made to include modem sciences and humanistic studies in its 
courses but these were at best half-hearted and could not stave off the evil clay. What 
whs required was a root-and-branch reform by which higher cdueation could be placed 
on a satisfactory footing and freed from outside control. 

But the reform, so imperatively required, was long in coming and it was reserved for 
His Exalted Highness to confer a lasting boon on his subjects bv the inauguration of 
Hh Usmania University. Early in Ilis Exalted Highness* reign, an Educational 
Adviser was appointed to report on the improvements to be effected in the 
educational organisation of the State and on his advice the whole system of Primary 
and Secondary Education w as overhauled, the number of schools was largely increased 
and all institutions were provided with better teachers and equipment. The question 
of higher education was then taken up early in 1917 (182fi Fasli) when Mr. A. Hydari 
(now Xawab Sir Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur), Secretary to His Exalted Highness* 
Government in the Educational Department, submitted a memorandum to His Exalted 
Highness in which, after surveying the existing educational conditions and discussing 
the disadvantages of imparting knowledge through the medium of a foreign Language, 
lie recommendod that, considering the peculiar needs and conditions of the State, 

■ l We require a new University free from the evils inherent in the present system 
and calculated to undo its deplorable effects. The University so founded shall be 
basi'd on the fundamental principles of education, and shall take into consideration 
the peculiar needs of the people and their national characteristics. It shall preserve 
all that is best in the present and .indent systems of education. It should be both 
an examining and a teaching body and in addition to this undertake to compile and 
translate books using the Urdu language both for the imparting of knowledge and 
the {.ruining of the intellect/ 1 

In the course of this memorandum, Mr. A. IlydurJ pointed out the inherent defects 
of the present system of education through the medium of a foreign language, such as 
Lhe undue and unwarranted strain on the student’s memory, the time wasted in 
mastering the intricacies of a foreign language at the sacrifice of the subject-matter 
taught, the stilling of originality and the inability of the graduates to impart knowledge 
their fellow-countrymen in their mother-tongue anil the unbridgeable gulf thus 
created between the educated classes and the mass of the general public. He also 
referred to the two possible objections that might be urged against the selection of 
l rdu n> medium of instruction in the proposed University ; firstly that the majority 
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of the people spoke other languages and secondly the absence of good books in Urdu- 
As to the first it was pointed out that, although it was true that those whose mother- 
tongue is Urdu are in minority yet Urdu is the cultural and official language of the State 
and of polite .society, and is generally spoken by those classes from which students 
proceeding to a college course are drawn, Mr. Hvdari met the second objection by 
stating that if a Bureau of compilation and translation were attached to the University, 
books required for college classes could be produced in a short time. 

His Exalted Highness was graciously pleased bn approve of the proposal and has 
ever since shown the greatest interest in the progress of the movement, which, but 
for his princely generosity and sympathetic guidance, could not have nmiic any head¬ 
way, The words of his gracious Firman dated the 16th Zilhej 1386 llijri are wdl 
worthy of reproduction, 

“ I am pleased to express my approval of the views set forth in the Aral as ht 
and the memorandum submitted therewith regarding the inauguration of a Univer¬ 
sity in the State, in which the knowledge and culture of ancient and modem times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that is E>est in the ancient 
and modem systems of physical, intellectual, and spiritual culture. In addition to 
its primary object of diffusing knowledge, it should aim at the moral training of the 
students and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. The fundamental 
principle in the working of the University should be that Urdu should form the 
medium of higher education but that a knowledge of English os a language should, 
at the same time, he deemed compulsory for all students. With this object in view 
I am pleased to order that steps he taken for the inauguration, on the lines laid down 
in the Aridasht, of a University for the Dominions, to be called the 11 OSMANTA 
UNIVERSITY OF HYDERABAD " in commemoration of my accession to the 
throne*,... )T 


In pursuance of the august commands of His Exalted Highness, the Educational 
Department at once proceeded with the preliminary spade-work 
necessary for the launching of this great project- Representa¬ 
tive Committees were formed to consider courses of studies for the Faculties of Arts 
and Theology of the proposed University, ami the draft curricula prepared by these 
Committees were circulated widely in educational circles in England and India with the 
result that the promoters of the University had the satisfaction of seeing that their 
conclusions were more or less approved by eminent educational authorities. 


The main features of these curricula were that in the Matriculation, the number of 
examination subjects were reduced by accepting certificates from school authorities in 
sonic subjects. In the Intermediate Examination, n greater latitude was given in 
the selection of subjects than in other Indian Universities whilst at the same time the 
subjects were so grouped as to enable the student to take up more nr less cognate and 
allied subjects. This division of subjects into distinctive groups made intensive study 
in the IT A. Classes possible, since besides English and Theology, which are compulsory, 
& student can take up only one parricular subject in which he can specialise and later 
carry on research work- It may also be noted that Theology or Morals is compulsory 
throughout the college course* 

The first constructive work of the University was the establishment of a Bureau 
of Translation with a staff of eight translators under the diree- 
EsUbUriiiutnteftiieBtt- tion of Maulvi Abdul Haq Sahib, a noted scholar and ivriter of 
Fmnof'ftuulfftain. Urdu. The Bureau came into existence in Aban 13S& Fash and 
in the short space of live years completed the translation of 
nearly all the books required for the Matriculation, Intermediate, and B. A. Examina¬ 
tions. The Urdu language was, practically for tbe lirst time, made a vehicle for 
communication of scientific ideas, if is true that some mathematical and scientific 
books were translated into Urdu in Northern Indio, but the conditions were entirely 
different. Books published under the imprint of a University must Evear the hallmark 
of excellence and authority and* acting on this principle, the authorities of the Uni¬ 
versity were anxious to make every arrangement to ensure accuracy and uniformity 
uf expression* The first difficulty to be surmounted wits the devising of suitable no¬ 
menclature for the various sciences for which committees consisting of representatives 
of modem and ancient learning were appointed. The work entrusted to the members 
of these Committees was of a very arduous nature, but their devoted efforts in coining 
scientific terminology greatly facilitated the work of translators, Mr. Abdul ILiq, the 
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first Curator of the Bureau, in his interesting report on the working of the Bureau in 
1827 Fasti gives a vivid description of the early efforts of the translators to grapple 
with their work. The w r ork entrusted to them was of an entirely novel character, for 
English and Urdu differ greatly as regards ways of expression, structure of sentences 
and their underlying modes of thought* But their difficulties were overcome one by 
one, and their output of work was greatly increased, as a result of which it was possible 
to open the University College within two years of the opening of the Bureau. The 
procedure adopted was that the translator !>efore starting on his work picked out all 
the technical and scientific terms occurring in the book and submitted his list to the 
Curator who placed it before the Terms Committee dealing with the subject. When the 
terms to l>e used were finally settled the translator started with his work which was 
examined in detail by the Literary ami Religious Censors and by the Curator before 
being sent to the ITess. This procedure although lengthy was necessary in order to 
ensure accuracy. The mechanical side of the work received equal attention. 
Manuscripts were copied before being sent to the Press and proofs were examined both 
by proof-readers in the Fn?ss and in the Translation Bureau, and by the translators 
themselves* The use of lithographic presses, however, renders the occurrence of printing 
mistakes inevitable and in spite of all possible precautions there have been some errors 
in the books published by the University* But lithography will very soon be replaced, 
by movable types and the publications of the University will be printed in the new' 
Osmania Nnstaliq type made in the Government Central Press. 

As stated above the Bureau was originally started with eight translators in addition 
to the outside translators who worked on the piece-work system. In 1339 Fasli, the 
staff consisted of one Curator, one Assistant Curator, 17 translators, and 2 Censors. 
The work attempted by the Bureau embraces the whole range of University studies 
including History, Philosophy* Economics, Sociology; Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Rot any; Zoology, Pedagogics, Law, Medicine, and Engineering. AH the books required 
for the Intermediate and B. A. and LL* B* examinations have been translated and 
published* The Bureau is now actively engaged in the translation and publication of 
books required for the Faculties of Medicine mid Engineering and for post-graduate 
studies in Arts and Science. 143 books had been translated mid published bv the end 
of 1339 Fnsli, 71 were under translation, and GO in the press. The Bureau is about 
to be re-organised and greater attention will be paid to the translation of scientific 
books. 

The constitution differs in some respects from that of the older Indian universities* 
The Council is the highest governing body of the University 
VoiiytimtKjn Gf O* Liiivcr^ ail( j practically performs most of the functions of the Govern¬ 
ment in British Indian universities* The Senate has the entire 
charge of the organisation of instruction in the University and the constituent colleges, 
the curricula of the examinations, etc,, and consists of not less than 4b and not more 
than 70 members* The Syndicate is the Business Committee of the Senate and consists 
of not less than five and not more than seven members of the Senate. The Faculties 
which consist mainly of the Professorial staff are the Academical Committees of the 
Senate entrusted w ith the framing of the curricula and arranging for examinations and 
other matters* 

\\ hen the Translation Bureau had prepared a sufficient number of Ixioks for the 
Intermediate Classes, the Os mania University College was 
Opining of (heOsmouiB opened on the 21st Mehir 1328 Fasti {the23th August 1018) in the 
Untmwty College* presence of a distinguished company consisting of the leading 
representatives of Hyderabad society. Fears were expressed 
that the College would not be able to attract students, hut 90 applications for admis¬ 
sion were received before it was opened and 52 more admissions were made later on. 
Mr. Syed Mahdi Husain Bilgrami (now Xnwab Maiidi Yur Jung Bahadur), ai.A. (Oxon.) 
and Mr. Syed Ross Masood (now Naw&b Masood Jung Bahadur), u* a. (Oxon.j, i.n.s., 
officiated as Principals of the College for a few months when a more permanent arrange¬ 
ment was made by the appointment of a whole-time Principal* 

The College rapidly developed both as regards the strength of students anti of the 
staff by the opening of f ile B. A, and Post-Graduate classes in subsequent years* The 
College started with 142 students on it* rolls and in 1839 Fusil the number rose to 535* 
A staff of three I Vo lessors and ten Asst. Professors was originally sanctioned to meet 
the requirements of an Intermediate College, but in view of fchc opening of the B. A* 
classes in 1330 bus Li, a number of new appointments were created and subsequently 
by opening of various new departments and post-graduate classes, the staff was 
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farther strengthened, The fallowing table will show the strength of staff in I 3SG Fasli 
and in U89 Fasli 2 — 

1330 Fasli 1339 Fasli 


Principal 
J-l Professors 
17 Asst. do 

7 do do 

2 Demonstrators 


Principal 
18 Professors 
30 Asst. do 

2 do do 

(including Demons¬ 
trators). 

1 Professor 
1 Librarian 


The authorities of the University have made every effort to make the College a 
model institution. It was not within their power to provide it 
Hostels* rtf. with a permanent habitation at the very start. But they were 
fortunate in .securing tlirce laigo buildings in one of the 
cleanest quartets of the City which served the purpose admirably. On account of 
rapid expansion of the College, nine molt buildings were rented from time to time. 
The University Library was established with an initial grant of Rh. 23*000 bo which 
the munificent sum of one Jakh was added subsequently and the annual grant was 
raised in 1330 Fasli from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 0,000, It contains 17,592 English and 10*951 
Oriental books* which are constantly living added to. 


Provision for residence was made from the very outset and two hostels were 
attached to the College when it was first opened. The number is now live ; one of 
winch is reserved for post-graduates and another for Hindu students. Students were 
encouraged to engage in literary pursuits and for the purpose literary societies were 
established both in the College and the hostels. Athletics and physical culture are 
also encouraged and adequate arrangements have been made on a generous scale for all 
manly games and sports. An American specialist has been appointed as Director of 
Physical Culture who gives lessons in boxing also. Arrangements have also been 
made for the medical examination of students twice a year and a highly qualified 
medical officer has been appointed for the purpose. 


The University became so popular within a short time that tin- authorities felt the 
need or opening Intermediate classes in the City High School 
lnicmii^iuiccolumn ei 4 and the Aurangabad High School in 1302 Fasli and at 
'^ b f' ' ns tituc!ons at the Warangal in 1336 Fasli and at Gulbarga, in [340 Fasli, Thus 
there were four Intermediate colleges of the University by the 
end of 1340 Fasli in addition to the main 1st grade College, 
Intermediate dosses were also opened in the Zenana High School in 1888 Fasli and it 
was soon raised to the status of a first grade college by opening of the B. A. classes in 
1885 Fasli. A College of Medicine was opened inShahrewar 1888 Fasli (July 1927), 
an Engineering College and a College for the training of Teachers in 1888 Fasli (1929), 

It may he noted here that*although Urdu is the medium of instruction in the 
University and English occupies a secondary position, its degrees have been recognised 
by the Government of India for the I. C. S, and other Competitive Examinations, 
and most of the Indian and British universities have either formally recognised its 
degrees or have admitted its students to higher courses on their own merits* and their 
record in these universities has been admirably good. 

Active steps art. 1 being taken for the construction of University buildings, A very 
extensive site has been acquired and it is contemplated that 
UrurenltyBuililingfl, the buildings should be of a unique character worthy of its 
illustrious founder, With this purpose in view two Engineers 
of the Public Works Department were deputed on a world tour to visit all the 
important university centres and to gather the necessary data. 


The Observatory which was established in 1008 by a Firman of His Exalted 
Highness the late Nizam was transferred to the control of the 
Ni^inuih fibwmiictry, Qsmania University in 1329 Fasli (1919), The principal equip¬ 
ment consists of two equatorial telescopes* an 8-inch photographic 
and a 15-inch visual refraction (both presented by the late N&wufo Zafur Jung 
Bahadur) together with a Milne-Shaw Seismograph, a small transit instrument ami 
-Chronograph, and some other miscellaneous apparatus. The Observatorv is one of 
the institutions participating in the great international undertaking of the " Carte-de 
del " and has completed the measuring of the photographs in the section allotted to it 
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vk* Ded* 17, to 28* The 15-inoh telescope, erected about five years ago, is used for 
visual observations, specially for observing systematically variable stars with faint 
minima* A good working library has been formed, consisting chiefly of astronomical 
books and periodicals, and standard publications of observatories received by way of 
exchange* The principal publications of the Nizamiah Observatory are six volumes, 
of the Hyderabad Astrogr&phic Catalogue and a number of short papers in the leading 
Astronomical journals. The readings of the Seismograms are forwarded to Oxford for 
inclusion in the International Seismological Summary. 


The Dairat-ul-Maarif was founded by the late Navvab Imad-ubMulk Bahadur(Syed 
Husain Bilgrami, e. s* i.) and the late Malta Abdul Qayyum 
Ttjc DajPEii-ui-Maartr. Sahib in 1886 for the publication of rare books in Arable. It 
commenced its work in 18f>0 with a grant of Rs* .iW) per mensum 
from His Exalted Highness* Government, Subsequently in I960 an endowment of 
otic kikh of rupees was made over to the institution and in 1982 Ilk Exalted Highness 
was graciously pleased to sanction an additional grunt of Hs* 4 Lakhs and this total 
endowment of Rs. 5 lakhs brings an annual income of Its* 80,000, 


The institution was placed under the control of the University on the sad death 
of Nawab Imad-ul-MuIk Bahadur on the 2nd Thir 1885 Fasli (the 7th May 1026—the 
21th Shawwal 181! liijri). Nawab Sir Ilydur Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Finance Member, 
Executive Council, is now r the C hairman of the Executive Committee with whom the 
management rests and Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur is the Secretary. The Com¬ 
mittee is helped by a Literary' Committee which assists it in selecting books for publica¬ 
tion, etc* "1 he staff consists ul a Superintendent, an Assistant Superintendent and six 
Arabic scholars who edit the texts and correct proofs. They are helped in their work 
by the noted European Orientalist—Dr. Krenkow—who secures for the institution 
copies of rare books in the British Museum and other European Libraries; besides 
competing texts, reading proofs, etc* The total number of Arabic books published by 
this institution is 68 but some of them are in four to twelve volumes. Its publications 
nre in great demand not only in India but also in Egypt, Arabia, Afghanistan and Europe. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LANGUAGE. 


136. Statistical Reference.—Imperial Table XV in two parts and 
thret subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter may be referred to for 
the Language statistics. 

137. General Remarks.—The object of this chapter is to set forth the 
main statistics of the distribution of languages, to show how and under 
what circumstances these statistics were obtained, to estimate as 
clearly as possible the extent of their accuracy and to value and interpret the 
meaning of any important variations within the figures which the returns 
disclose. 

The instruction given to the enumerator is to enter each person’s 
mother-tongue and in the case of infants and deaf-mutes the language 
of the mother. With a view to ascertaining the extent of bilingualism a 
separate column was provided for entering in the language or languages 
habitually spoken by each person in addition to his or her mother-tongue 
in daily or domestic life. 

The instruction, though clear, has not ensured an altogether correct 
return of the languages and dialects spoken in these Dominions. One source 
of error is the lack of precision on the part of the people themselves in de¬ 
scribing the dialects spoken by them. Some of the dialects have no separate 
entity with definite boundaries. No index of languages and dialects was 
compiled for the guidance of the enumerator and therefore the returns are 
not without flaws. It may be stated that there has been no case brought 
to my notice of bias, communal or political, by which enumerators attempted 
to vitiate the sch^M^s. 

Of the twentv-nm* ects listed in Part I of Imperial Table XV 
being spoken by people in these Dominions, some minor ones have been 
amalgamated w’ith the parent-tongue by the 1 abulation Office. A few others 
arc mere names of the tribes who, in order to emphasize their own importance 
as separate entities, have given their clan names to the language they speak 
For instance, 44 Pardesi ” is a term applied to foreigners in a country and 
their language is a form of Eastern-Hindi; but they would like to ha\c it. 
called “ Pardesi ”. Likew ise Ghisadi. Katri and Nagari, numbering a few 
hundred each, speak Gujarati but have given their caste names for the names 
of their languages. Zoroastnuns in India arc known as 1 arsis ami their 
language is Gujarati, but nine hundred of them have returned their language 
as 44 Parsi-Gujarati ”. Banjari, Kaikadi, Korvi and Waddan have been 
described to be the names of languages pertaining to Banjara. Kaikadi, 
Kon a and Waddar castes. Koya and Chcnehu have been returned as dia¬ 
lects. Koya is a variant derived from Koi, the name which the Gonds give 
to themselves, but it is not quite distinct from Gondi proper. Similarly 
the language spoken bv the Chenchu tribe is called “ Chenchu ” but it is 
entirely Telugu. The Compilation Office has, therefore, m all the above- 
mentioned cases grouped the minor dialects under the appropriate major 
languages as detailed below :— 
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Minor dialects Major languages 

Pardcsi 
Koya 
Gtnsad 
Khatri 
Xagari 

Farsi’Gujarati 
Are 

Goanese 
Konkani 
Pan dial 
Mar war i 
Kutchi 
Bondlli 
Hindi 
Hindustani 
Lodhl 
Banjari 
Kaikadi 
Korvi 
Waddari 
Chenchu 

137. Languages spoken in the State,— Telugu, Marathi, Kanarese 
and Urdu are the four principal languages current in these Dominions. Ily 
the process of amalgamation referred to in the foregoing paragraph these 
languages claim more than a million speakers each. 

They constitute 06 per cent, of the population as 
compared with 97 percent, in 1021, Five dialects 
namely, Erukala, Gondi, BhilL Lambadi and Fardhi 
have also been recorded as being spoken by tribes. 
Tamil, Gujarati, Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Western 
Hindi have been described as other vernaculars of 
India* Arabic and English are also spoken bv 
some. The number of speakers of each language anti their variation from 
time to time have been discussed later, 

138. Telugu,—As a vernacular, Telugu is far more widely spread and 
has a greater number of speakers than any other main language of the State. 
It covers nearly half the area of these Dominions, The following statement 
shows the variation in the population of persons speaking Telugu in this 
State, 

Although the number of speakers has increased 
during the decade, their proportion to the total 
population has not varied much* W hile Telangana 
population has increased by 16"0 per cent., Telugu 
speakers advanced by 17 7 per cent. But Tclaugas 
are not confined to the natural division called 
Tclanga m aJone The Marat hwara distriets. at 1 jacent 

to Teiangana. have a large representation of that 
language. Every fourth person in Raiehur district claims Telugu as his 
met her-tongue. A fifth part of Gulbarga population, one in seven of Bidar 
and the same proportion in NandorareTelangas. In Osmanabad, Parbhani 
and Bir there is a sprinkling of Telugu speakers, Tel an gas have so deeply 
penetrated into the Mar.ithwara that out of every ten thousand persons in the 
Marathwarn, 1,147 are Tekngas as compared with 1,117 in the preceding 
decade, 

Karirnnagar in comparison with other districts has no doubt a great 
number of Telangas viz., 941 per mille of her population ; but it is by no 
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Number 

Per ulillc 
of Pcipu- 
liitk»n 
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l,2&n,470 

•133 

1891 

3,Qcu,nciii 


ItfOl 

J,1 W.OSO 
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470 

1U21 .. 

0,017,34! 

4B’i 

30SI ., 

■3,072,334 

isy 


j 

fjuiguap 

S<!p*keHi 

Tcllijf 

\tamthi 

Kikjitirrse 

Urdu 

0,072,334 

3,7ft|[,S3S 

J,€20,004 
1,507,273 


Eastern Hindi 
Gondi 

^Gujarathi 


Marathi 


Rajasthani 

Sindhi 


Western Hindi 


Lambadi 
> Erukala 

• •J , 

,, Telugu 
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means the largest as contrasted with the figures for the preceding census. 
Since 1911 the district has been losing ground. The same is the ease with 
Mahbubnagar and Meduk. The figures are com[>ared below ; — 


Year 

Per 10,000 of population of District 

Karim nagar 

Medftk 

Mahhubnagar 

1931 


.* 


9,409 

3,459 

6,655 

1921 

** 

■ # 


9.437 

8,5(52 

8,958 

1911 


■A -■ 


9,490 

8,631 

9,009 


The loss during the decade apipears to be on account of emigration. 
For instance, the KaiLmnagar-born enumerated in other districts Ls one per 
cent, of her population which almost corresponds to the rate of decrease in 
the number of Telugu speakers during the decade. Tclangas in the 
Hyderabad City, Atraf-i-Balda, Warangal, Nizamabad and Nalgonda have 
all diminished in number, probably due to emigration to Marat hwara. 


139, Marathi,—Marathi is the language spoken in the western half of 
Hyderabad and is the connecting link beteen Bombay and this State on 
the one side and the Central Provinces and Retar and Hyderabad on the 
other. It belongs to the southern group of In do-Ary an vernaculars. The 
Marathi-speaking population has increased during the decade, as shown 

in the margin, but their proportion to the 
total population has declined for two reasons r 
one is the comparatively larger influx of 
Marat has into Telangana especially to the 
Adilabad district where Marat has represent 
2,093 out of every ten thousand of population ; 
secondly, the penetration in larger numbers 
than at any time before of Telangss into the 
Harathwara. Bir among the Marathwara 
districts holds the predominant position in 
the matter of the Marathi language. It is numerically so, but as 
compared with the previous censuses Bir is retrograding as the 
following marginal figures indicate. A perceptible fall in the number of 

Marathi speakers is also noticeable in Aurangabad 
Nander, Parbhant and Os m a Gab ad, which arc 
distinctly Marathi districts and the cause; for such 
a steady decline are worth investigating. But there 
is one fact which is brought into relief ; it is that 
wherever Marathi speakers are diminishing in number 
there is a corresponding increase in tin number of 
Telugu, Kanflrese, and Urdu speakers. On the other hand,, the predomi¬ 
nantly Kannrese areas of Gulbarga and Raichur, as well as Bidar, show a 
distinct rise in the number of Marathi speakers, Marat has appear to be 
breaking away from their old moorings and drifting south and eastward. 


Year 

Per ihoLLS-jintl 
of [ni|mkitio[L 

1931 

- + 


t fi -1 


B$S 

1BI1 

" 

9&0 


Year. 

Speakers 

Per iniUe of 
Population 

1931. 

.%?80,sas 

*■* 

1921. 


264 

1911, 

u.ios.'pea 

261 

1001. 

a.aoft,™ i 

260 


140. Kanarese.—The habitat of Kanarese is Gulbargaand Raiehur and 
tosomeextent Bidar. SirGeoige Grierson, k.c.le., i.o.s., in his “Linguistic 
Survey of India ’’ says Hud. “ the true centre of Kamircse speaking people 
is Mysore, The historic f arnatie was for the most part in the Deccan 
plateau above the Ghats, The language is also spoken in the south-east 
corner of the Bombay Presidency and occupies a strip of the coast between 
Telangana and Marat hwara. Above the Gliats it stretches eastward into 
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the Nizam’s Dominions and northward beyond the Kistna. The character 
used for writing and printing is closely connected with that employed for 
Tehlgu but the language itself possesses greater affinity to Tamil ”, The 
Kanarese speakers number 1.620,091. representing 112 per mille of popula¬ 
tion and their variation from decade to decade is as in the marginal 
table below. Though the Kanarese-speaking population has advanced 

during the decade, its growth is not in proportion 
to that of the general population. The proportion 
as is shown in the third column has been increasingly 
diminishing since 1901. Gulharga, which in 191] 
claimed three Kanarese speakers out of every five 
persons inhabiting that district, has now one out of 
two. Raiehur is also being steadily denuded of 
Kanarese speakers. Kanarese people are definitely 
moving northward for we find that Aurangabad, 
Bir, Xander and Parbhani have, during the 
past two decades, received appreciable additions to their Kanarese 
population. Their migration towards Tel&ngana in small numbers is partly 
responsible for the decreases in their original home. They have doublet! 
in Karimnagar and increased by 50 per cent, in Warangal. In At raf-i-Baida, 
Kanarese speakers arc now twice as many as in 1911, 

141. Urdu.—The Linguistic Survey report says that as a lingua franco. 
Hindustani grew up in the bazaar attached to the Delhi Court and was carried 
everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Moghal Empire. It is, as a 
matter of fact, the result of the social, political and commercial intercourse 
of Indians with those Muslims who came from outside and settled down 
here. The Muslims, who came from outside, did not bring Urdu w ith them. 
This fact shows definitely that Urdu w p as 41 born' 5 in India and it stands to 
reason that a language which comes into existence by the mutual intercourse 
id two races as Urdu has clone cannot be expected to come into being at 
any particular place. It may naturally be expected that such a language 
would he evolved in all those places where mutual intercourse of the^ two 
races took place. It is believed to have “sprout? d in India as green 
vegetation does in the rainy season." This is the reason why the speakers of 
Urdu are very widely distributed, not only over the Deccan but also 
over the whole of India, The number of persons w hose mother-tongue is 
Urdu is 1,507,272 or 101 per one thousand of the population and their varia¬ 
tion since 1881 is : — 


Year 

Speakers 

Pcrl.IMKI 

of f«J- 
pulaltuii 

10 m ,, 

l.O'jn.CHU 

112 

USUI 


ilia 

mi ♦, 

Liiso.octf 

125 

1901 ,, 

L5flj.cn a 

IKS 

1*91 

t,nsi,i>w 

m 

hs#l .. 

.5 Hi 

120 


Year 

1 

Speakers 

o 

Per mille of 
population 

3 

Muslims per 

1,000 popula¬ 
tion 

4 

I1>31 

1, SOT ,272 

104 

106 

19121 

1,290,800 

104 

104 

tan 

1,341,022 

100 

108 

1901 

11,91,017 

104 

108 

1891 

1,198.882 

104 

98 

1SS1 

1,038,305 

105 

94 


Urdu is not the mot her-tongue of Muslims in the sense that Tclugu 
is of Teiangas, Marathi of Marathas or Kanarese ofKanadas. A close 
study of the figures in columns 3 and 4 of the statement above illustrates 
the point. There are Hindus (including Adi-Hindus) and Christians who 
have returned their mother-tongue as Urdu and, therefore, while the 
Muslim population represents 106 per iniUe of population Urdu is the mother- 
tongue of 104 out of a thousand persons* Among other communities wt 
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find that there- arc 89.592 Brahmanic Hindus f 21*00! Adi-Hindus f 368 Jains, 
1*-tOO Sikhfi * 3,305 Christians* 3,261 Tribals and 231 others whose mother- 
tongue is Urdu. The language, as the medium of instruct ton at all stages 
of education, general and technical* and as one employed in official corres¬ 
pond encc* has of late received considerable stimulus* 

The metropolis is the largest centre of Urdu speakers, A little more than 
id per cent* of Hyderabad City population claim Urdu as their mother 
tongue* Eleven per cent* of the Atraf-i-Baida population and 10 per cent, 
ofMedak claim Urdu as their mother-tongue* In other parts of THangana 
the percentage ranges between four in Karimnagar to seven in Mahbubnagar* 
In Marathwara it varies : 


Osmamibad 

*, 10 per cent* 

of disl 

Parbhani 

*. 11 

do 

N&nder . * 

*. 12 

do 

Aurangabad 

** 13 

do 

Gulbarga . * 

,* 13 

do 

Bidar 

.. 15 

do 

Raiehur 

, * 8 

do 

Bir 

,, 9 

do 


142. Minor Languages, 
in these Dominions. 


*The following minor languages are spoken 


Erukala (Kaikadi) 

Gondi 

Bhili 

Lambari [Banjari) 
Pardhi 


by IS, 974 

„ 76,087 

„ 9,619 

211*617 
,* 0*659 


Persons 


Lambaras are the most numerous of the tribes and during the decade 
the speakers of Lamlmdi have increased by 62 per cent. Such an abnormal 
increase is open to doubt* The figures for three decades are in the marginal 


statement. 

IambaCI 

Year 

Speaker* 

inai 

,J sn.ftiT 

1021 


uni 

2aT.ft&fl 


Considered in relation to the number of Lamba¬ 
das, only 58 per cent speak Lambadi. It may be 
presumed that the remaining 42 per cent* returned 
Telugu as their mother-tongue, but only 19 per cent* 
of Lambadas arc reported to be Hindu-Lambadas* 
The return for 1921 showed similar incongruity and 


4 ■ ' • T j- fc- r> O fc. ' - " ^ 

tribe has not returned the tribal language as the mother-tongue “ due to 
tin ir iiaving returned themselves under other classes *\ The Lamhadi lang¬ 
uage is current very largely in Telangana, the districts of WarangaL Adila- 
bad* Mabbubnagar," and Nizamabad being the principal areas, hi Marat h warn 
Parbhani alone has so much as one per cent* of her population speaking 
Lam bad L 


Gondi is spoken by 76*087 persons out of 112*280 Gonds, or 68 per cent. 
It is said to have several dialects, Gondi has no written character or 
literature of its own ; but portions of the Bible have been translated into 
Gondi, says Sir George Grierson* and the language has been given an 
excellent grammar and vocabulary and reading-books from the pen of 
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Mt. ("henevix-Trench ", The chief centre of Gondi is Adilabad district. 
The decennial figures are as in the left marginal statement below. 


Out of 69 } 158 Eru katas (Kaikadis included) only 
16 per cent, have returned Erukala as their mother- 
tongue. The remainder have identified themselves 
witli some other language. The speakers of 
Erukala and ICaikadi are found in War an gal, 
Adilabad, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda districts 
ot Telangana. There has been a steady tisc in the 
number of speakers since 1911 as may be noted from the following marginal 
statement. 


COST)! 

Year 

-— 

Speakers 

‘1031 

7G,0£7 

1021 

its,-™ 

1011 

73,930 


ehukala 


Bhili is the mother-tongue of 64 per cent, of 
BhiJs. The dialect is said to belong to the central 
group of the inner sub-branch of an Indo-Aryan 
vernacular and may be looked upon as a bridge 
between Gujarati and Rajasthan i, says the Linguistic 
Survey of India. Therefore it is probable that the 
remaining 36 per cent, of the Bhils have returned 
either Gujarati or Rajasthani as their mother-tongue. The variation of the 
number during the decades is noted below : 


Year 


1031 

1021 

1D1J 

31,074 

12,28*1 

in 


Pardhi or Pa hart is. as the name indicates, the 
language of a hill tribe. Of 1-2,638 Pardhis, 43 
per cent, have been Ilinduised and have not re¬ 
turned the tribal language as their mother-tongue 
and 53 per cent, speak Pardhi, They are largely 
found in Aurangabad, Nanderand Parbhani districts. 

I he figures lor the past two decades are given in the left marginal table. 

143. Other Vernaculars of India.— Those 
spoken here arc Tamil of the Dravidian family. 
Gujarat 1 , Panjabi. Rajasthani and Western Hindi of 
the Indo-European family. Tamil claims 29,050 
speakers, an increase of 37 per cent, during the decade 
and represents two per mi lie of population of the State. 

. Sixty-two per cent, of Tamil speakers are found 

within the confines of Hyderabad City, Warangal, Adilabad and Medak have 
smaller numbers of Tamilians. The variation in the number of Gujarati, 
Panjabi. Rajasthani and Western Hindi speakers is shown below :— 


PaJEdhT 

Y*ar 

Spciiktrrn 

l&St 

. .1 il.flio 

1021 

-. | 2.487 


5HJO 

Year 

^Ksken 

1031 

1021 

1911 

0,010 

3,313 

7,012 


Language 

1S>SI 

1921 

1011 

Gujarati 

3 3, m 5 

i6,raa 

15,060 

Panjabi 

* k ■ 

4,560 

725 

8,414 

Rajasthani 

9 9 * HI 

56,551 

27,500 

50,206 

\\ estem Hindi 

W 9 9 B * 

66.458 

25 T »S5 

87,814 


Gujarati and Rajasthani speakers have almost doubled in numbers during 
: -the decade, while Western Hindi claims 155 per cent, increase. Gujaratis! 
In mg business me n, are mostly found in the cotton tracts of the State and 
in fch%City of Hyderabad. Half the number of Panjabi speakers arc in the 
Capital. Rajasthani is Mnrwari anti Marwaris, like Gujaratis, are mainly 
met with in Mamthwara districts and in the City of Hyderabad. They are 
also round m Telangana. In fact there is hardly a town where the thrifty 
denizens of the sandy regions of Rajasthan have not found their way to 
fortune, from the petty grocer s shop in the village to the most extensive 
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banking and broking business in large towns. Western Hindi is Sunskritised 
l T rdu> and the- number of speakers has risen by 76 per cent, during the past 
twenty years. 

144, Foreign Languages.—Arabic is spoken bv 3,172 as compared 
witil 2,228 i n 1921 and 5,683 i n 1911, English is the mothc r -tongue of l 3 T 819 
persons, of whom 09 per cent, arc in the Hyderabad City limits. English- 
speakers numbered 9,285 in 1921 and 8,843 in 1911, so that thfre has%ecn 
a steady increase during the last twenty years. Other European languages 
such as Portuguese, French, Italian, Irish, German, etc,, are spoken by 251 
persons. They are either traders or Christian Missionaries, 

145* Bilingualism,- For the first time an attempt was made to 
survey the extent of bilingualism in the State, It is to form an idea as to 
how many are conversant with languages other than their ow n. The import¬ 
ance of the subject is primarily geographical and ethnological in reference. 
For the purpose of examination, the four predominant languages, viz., 
Telugu, Marathi, Kanarese and Urdu have been selected. Part II of the 
table XV in volume 11 may be referred to for the numerical importance of 
the above languages in the State. 

The following table shows the degree of prevalence of the various major 
languages as subsidiary 


Language 

Number 

Males 

Females 

Kanarese 

•150,557 

140,513 

110,044 

Marathi ,, •» *, 

130,307 

81,237 

55,100 

Telugu .* *. •* 

232,035 

120,724 

105,811 

Urdu ** 

450,773 

325,720 

125,058 


Urdu is the most popular subsidiary language of the people. The figures, 
however defective, Indicate that the language is making a rapid stride among 
all classes of people as the medium of communication. It enjoys official 
patronage ami is therefore expected to become the lingua franca of the 
Hyderabad State, In addition to 1.507,272 persons, whose mother-tongue 
is Urdu, 450,773 have been returned as being conversant with the language. 
In other words, a little more than thirteen per cent, of the State population 
understand Urdu either as mother-tongue or as a subsidiary language. 
Excluding those whose mother-tongue it is, 3*5 per cent, speak Urdu. 
Telangana has 3 2per cent, and Marat huara 3*8 per cent, of the respective 
population as Urdu speakers. I n the City of Hyderabad, Urdu as a subsidiary 
spoken language commands 26 per cent, of the population, and among the 
districts, Parbhani has nearly $ percent,, Raiehur and Atraf-i-Iialda 5 per 
cent. each. AcUlabad and Gulbarga 4 per cent, each, Mali bubo a gar, Aurang¬ 
abad. Bir and Nander 3 per cent, each and the rest roughly one per cent. 

Males are more conversant with Urdu than females. Of the total 
numher- of Urdu Speakers* -2f4 -per- cent, are female**- OuUide the hornc 
women have very little contact with people speaking other languages and* 
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therefore, the need for learning them docs not arise. The number of women 
as compared with men who speak Urdu is a;; shown in the marginal statement, 

Kanarese b the next most popular subsidiary 
language anti nearly half the number of its speakers 
belong to the Telugu class, 28 per cent* to Marathi, 
22 per cent, to Urdu and 7 per cent, to BanjarL Rai- 
chur and Gul barga are the principal areas where 
Kanareseis so w idely spoken as a subsidiary language. 
These two districts fall within the Carnatic territory 
and* therefore* it stands to reason that Kanarese 
should be known to others for social and business 
intercourse. 

Telugu, as a subsidiary language, ranks third 
although it is spread over a wider area of the 
Dominions than any other tongue. It is spoken by 232,035 persons whose 
mot her-tongue is other than Telugu. Of these* 30 per cent* are Kanarese 
people. There is, therefore* a marked degree of reciprocity between 
Telangas and Kanadas, Language is a great unifying force and the import¬ 
ance of such close understanding and neighbourliness between the two 
communities cannot be minimised. *21 per cent, of Telugu speakers belong 
to those whose mother-tongue is Urdu while 20 per cent, are Marathas and 
another 20 per cent. Banjaras* 


Moihrr- 

toogoe 

1’rdn speakers 

Men 

Oiirnen 

Telujru ., 

lan.fiin 

54.1154 

Marathi * 

I IS,251 

45.S78 

ftanitmc - 

52.793 


Gqjnrath* 

+.742 

2,247 

Rajasthani 

a.aas 

3,707 

"I'a mil 

M80 

524 

English . 

1,0)» 

704 

Gorkil: 

211 

TO 

Banjari *. 

5.5 ]2 

l.tilll 

Enikulii .. 

305 

I3if 


Marathi is spoken by fewer people than Telugu, Telangas and 
K a na d as who live among Marathas understand their language. Out of 
136,307 Marathi speakers, Kanadas represent 35 per cent., Telangas 31 per 
cent, and Urdu 23 per cent* Marathi, as a secondary language, is widely 
prevalent in Culbarga and Bidar among the Kanadas in the former and 
Telangas in the latter district. 


Fo summarise the bilingual results: of the Andhras, whose mother- 
tongue is Telugu, 2 per cent, speak Kanarese, one per cent* Marathi and 3 
per cent. Urdu. Of the Marathas, one per cent, speak Telugu, 2 per cent. 
Kanarese and 5 per cent. Urdu. Four per cent, of Kanadas speak Telugu 
3 per cent, Marathi and 4 per cent, Urdu, Three per cent, of the persons 
whose mother-tongue is Urdu speak Telugu, l per cent, Kanarese and 2 
per cent, Marathi* The actual figures are : — 


.Mother-tongue 

Number 

Other Languages spoken 

Urdu 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Kanarese 

Telugu 

** 

* * 

8, 972,5 3 1 

181,400 

,. 

42,714 

110,941 

Marathi 

-- 

,. 

8,788,888 

183,029 

48,414 

- + 

70,827 

Kanarese 

,, 

.. 

*0,20.094 

88,438 

W,WQ 

48,430 

* * 

Urdu 

,, 

,* 

1.507,272 

.. 

47,925 

31,058 

56,885 


[Statement. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Distribution of Total |) ipul.it inn by Lll n|>un£t L . 


Language 


1 



TOTAL number of speakers 

Number 
(if r unde 
or popu¬ 
lation uf 
Shite in 
mi 

Whet* chiefly spoken (Dbtrid or Natural Division) 

1631 

1031 

IP]] 


2 

a 

4 

5 

a 


Htiiii *, 

Erukala 

f»on<ii 

Kanarese 

L&mbodl 

Mnratlii 

Pflnlhi 


Tdugi] 

(lVatero Hindi) 
Bengali 

Estftn Hindi 

GujAtnlhi 

Malayulom 

Oriya „ * 

Punjabi 


Pashto., 

Bains E hard 
Sindhi 


Tamil .* 

Western Hindi 
Minor Indian LaflgU rigei 
Arabic.. „ 

Persian t , 

Minor Asiatic Languages 
English 

Otlm European Languages 


9,619 

3,015 

7,012 

J 1,974 

] *2,id-211 

10,llR 

76,0 S 7 

tiS.-ilNI 

73,M9 

1,620.094 

1.036,988 

1.680,000 

214.617 

132.021 

2:t7,S!l!t 

3,756,335 

3^S4J5H 

3,468,783 

6,659 

8,487 

*- 

6,9 72, .534 

s.cut.su 

G.aos t n-20 

1,507.272 

] ,2 vo, wen 

1,311,0-22 

195 

45 

,, 

540 

fl 

6,mm 

33,915 

16,798 

1 5,im 

270 

16i 


55 

210 


4,560 

L 

TSfl 

a,4it 

■ 

J20 

131 

788 

56,251 

27,500 

50,208 

764 

40 

** 

29,050 

21,1(18 

32*125 

66,355 . 

25,085 

B 

623 1 

5,038 

■ *. 

3,172 

2,228 

5,083 

2S2 

141 

♦ ♦ 

29 

20 , 


JXJJ9 

0,285 

9,813 

25/ 

51 

144 


2 

5 

112 

16 

2f)2 


433 

104 


a 


2 

4 


■V u m ngubiid, Hir, Nnnder u»d lAihhtnii 

Tbroi ighuiit the Slate. 

tv nni niinl , K nri innuiiinv Adi lafiatl,Aurangabad A- Uir 

Tlinughout the Stale, 
do 
do 

Ilvitrrabud i'iTy, Alr.J'-i -tJ Wnr.mpid, Medak, 

Niiuuinlhul.MnlilajhiUrftiLt. Aurangabad, Bjr, Non- 
(It-r, Parlihani, (hrlburgu. Osntanitliui], & Bidur. 

Throughout EikC Stale, 
do 

Hyderabad City, Mrdafc. Itarimimgiit, Nixnliiabad, 
A Atumnuabad. 

A 1 1ilabuiI,Medak.Auntiu-.tbild h Bir.P&fblniEii A Dbiar* 

Throughout the Stain. 

Hyderabad City, YVar&nguI, Aditubad, Medok, Au- 
rangrthaiJ. N ntlder, Gtiflurm rind lljdar. 

Hyderabad C'Ely, W«qi^d t .Mm Ink and Bir. 

Hyifrabinl CiEy. Atrnf-hBalda, lVaruig*!, Karim- 
nogur* AdiJahnd. NixiHimbttd. Auningu bad, Li r , 
Nacfler, Pnrhhuni, tiiilljaruM, t lniiimuhnd A ll;u;ir. 

Hyderabad CjIy, Meijak, Aurangabad, Hit, Sandet 
t^nlharga. O- unnru i ba d ami BSdar* 

Thruiighuut the State. 

Hyderabad t ity* VVarangal, Karimnagar, AdUubnd 
Aledak, Aurangabad. Bir, Niuder, FarbhBiii, 
Gulbii^, Osnumiihiid, It ait-bur arid Ridar. 

Tlirfliijjliuul the State nia-pl (hmuuhad. 

Throughout the State except Karironagar. 


.. Thfiiii^Iifmi the State. 

Hyderabad City, Medak, Aurangabad, Nandcr, 
Qaaiuuiubad. and Bidur, 

.. Hyderabad City, Kmdmnagar And Raichur. 

I Throughout the State, 

-, Hyde mhftd C Lty. VVa rangaJ, Aunm^^d it Raichur. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—Distribution l»‘ language of Hie pfipul^tjun of each District* 


Dilrirt and Natural 


HUMBER PER 

10,000 OF POPULATION SPEAKING 


Division 

Urdu 

| Tclugu 

Marathi 

Knniincse C'um.U 

^ Luikl bari 

* Other State!A]| other 
j iatiLtiiages . lan-pnage* 

l 

2 

0 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

STATE 

1,044 

4,830 

2,623 

L112 

53 

1+9 

33 

140 

Telling ana r „ ,, 

911 

8,191 

331 

88 

99 

231 

33 

110 

Tlvdfrahad City 
Atraf4-Bald*.. 

VVarangal 

Knrimuagar ,, 

Adilabud ,, „, 

Med ok 

Nizamabnd *, tl 

Mobbubnagsr... 

N'algonda 

4,671 

1,115 

545 

-m 

54S 

1,051 

754 

775 

544 

a T 7i4 

7*054 

8*405 

0 + 4OD 

0,063 

8*055 

8.7+9 

8,450 

9,083 

350 

356 

122 

77 

2,003 

no 

134 

120 

32 

75 

308 

3 

2 

137 

72 

02 

208 

8 

222 

8 

044 

s 

118 

484 

50 

3-17 

45 

212 

335 

375 

24 

15 

57 

0 

47 

15 

14 

70 

35 

1.155 

33 

73 

18 

104 

08 

08 

27 

28 

Marathwara.. 

LI 91 

1,140 

5,140 

2,2$7 

2 

59 

33 

178 

Aurangabad ., 

Bir *, ti 

Sander ,, 

Tarbb nni * * 

fin J barga 

Osmannbfld .. 

Batehtir 

Didst 

1.5110 

894 

L181 

1*100 

1,554 

1,057 

S 55 
L5S5 

174 

73 

1,059 

102 

1*958 

200 

3.534 

1.531 

7,000 

8,721 

0*241 

8*301 

1,004 

7,012 

120 

3,740 

67 

35 

523 

50 

4,031 

530 

0*384 

2,005 

11 

2 

24 
33 

or 

108 

“7* 

25 

70 

118 

15 

01 

12 

20 

13 

0 

7 

440 

177 

221 

242 

74 

104 

58 

07 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL— Comparison <jJ Caste ansi Language Tables 


Tribe 

Strength Of Tribe 
{Table XVII) 

Ho, peaking tribal 
Language, Table X V 

mm 


-- 

** 

15,002 

0,010 

EruJculm 



*■ 

50* m 

31*07+ 

Condi 



B * 4 - 

113,280 

70,087 

Lambadi 



** 

300*406 

214,017 
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CHAPTFIR IX, — HEiIJGJ ON 


148. General distribution of the population by Religion,—The 
general distribution of the people by religion at this and the previous 
censuses together with their proportion to the general population is shown 
below 


Religion 


Population 


Per mille of popular 
tion 


1931 1021 


1931 


1921 


Hindus 

11 rah manic Hindus 
Adi Hindus 
Aryajt 
Brahmas 
Jains 
Muslims 
Christians 
Zoroastrians 
Buddhists 
Jews 
Sikhs 

An musts (Tribal) 


12476*737 

10,050,459 

HU 

9,699/115 

8,316,761 

672 

2,473,230 

2,338,989 

171 

3,769 

545 


18$ 

258 


21.543 

18,58+ 

* 

1,531,068 

1,298,277 

lOfi 

] 51.332 

62.858 

il 

1,784 

1,490 

1 


52 

10 


, 1 

27 

4 


r 

5J78 

2.7+5 



544,730 

+30,7+8 

38 


855 

667 

m 


1 

10+ 

5 

1 


34 


Ihe proportional srrength of the different religions in the districts is 
illustrated in a coloured map annexed to the Report and the variation of the 
major religious communities from decade to decade is indicated in the 
diagram below. 


PER MILLE Of , POPULATION 



149. Animism .—As has been stated in the beginning of this chapter the 
enumerator was instructed to show for every person the' religion which he 
claimed but the record of Animism was an exception to the 'ride ; because 
Ammists have no idea to which religion they belong. Animism is the pri- 
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mitive religion, the religion of the illiterate people of the rudest culture. 
By it one understands that gods are either ghosts or shadows of men. As 
Risely puts it in his hook, " The People of India, the Animist worships 
and conciliates a shifting, shadowy company of unseen powers or tendencies 
making for evil rather than good—powers which reside in the primeval forest, 
crumbling hills, rushing river, spreading tree, which gives its spring to the 
tiger, its venom to the snake, which generates jungle fever and walks about 
in the terrible guise of cholera, small-pox, etc. 1 * A clear conception that 
spirit-worship is a religion and that that religion is distinguished from others 
by the word Animism, the primitive man cannot be expected to have. So 
the enumerator was required to state in column " Religion M the name of the 
tribe. This method, designed to separate Hindus from Am mists, has been 
in vogue since 189! but it is by no means without flaws. For instance, 
Banjaras and Pardhis arc tribes and their religion is not on all fours with that 
of the Chenchus, one of the unsophisticated tribes in the forest regions of 
Amrabad or of Gonds in the Adilabad district, Goncls are very largely per¬ 
manent settlers in the plains and have not been impervious to influences 
from without, resulting in changes in customs, beliefs and the material arts of 
life. Aboriginal tribes coming under Hindu influence, are prone to adopt 
Hindu ideas and prejudices and take port in Hindu festivals and thus the 
difference between the aborigines and their Hindu neighbours us regards 
social customs and religious observances gradually fades away and they 
ultimately come to be regarded as Hindus, To instance the "case of the 
C bench us, who are believed to be one of the purest of aborigines, in the 
Amrabad Hills, I have had occasion to study their conditions oflife and 
have reason to believe that the tribe is moving fast tow ards Hinduism, 
Hindu cowherds have access to the abode of this tribe and the path of Hindu 
pilgrims to Sirsalam, on the other side of the Kistna, lies across the hills. 
The pilgrims engage Chenchu men as burden-bearers. Itinerant minstrels 
and mendicants also visit the outlying Chenchu villages. At harvest time 
some Chenchus go down the hills for labour. Such frequent means of 
contact with Hindus in the plains have made the Chenchus copy some 
of the social customs and religious observances of their civilised brethren. 
The vermilion mark on the forehead, a distinct insignia of a caste Hindu, 
the use by women of strings of glass beads around the neck and glass 
bangles for the wrists and the worship of Liiigam arc some of the unmis¬ 
takable signs of social and religious evolution. The primitive mind is 
as receptive as that of the Adi-Hindu or Brahmanic Hindu of modern 
conditions. It is a silent but sure process of evolution and, as Sir Edward Gait 
remarks in his All India report for 1901, 11 the practical difficulty is to say at 
w hat stage a man ceases to be an Animist and becomes a Hindu. ** Therefore, 
as time goes on, the procedure of drawing a line of demarcation between 
Animists and Hindus would serve no useful purpose. Animism is the ante¬ 
chamber of Hinduism. 

The tribes who come under the category of Animists are given below. 
Thev number altoget her 511,789 or 38 per mi lie of population as compared 
with 31 in 1921. 


Tribes 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Ancih j « * * ■ ■ * • * * 

6,100 

2,800 

3,300 

Bhil 

15,053 

7,551 

7,501 

Chenchu 


1,090 

1,174 

Erukali (Kaikadi) . . *- ** -- 

S3,I72 

32,002 

27,170 

Gbisarii 

2,171 

1.090 

1,031 

Gond , ♦ .p - - * * * * 

113/280 

57,048 

56,232 

Kova ,, *. . , *. * - 

33,03# 

18,217 

15,421 

fiSmbadi (Banj&ra) 

>00,406 

153,856 

116,610 

Fardi 

7,172 

3,833 

3,330 

Fi ti d h ari 

1,240 

071 

575 

Unclassified minor tribes 

4.228 

% 131 

1,707 

Total . . 

514,780 

280,580 

1,200 


37 
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CHAPTER XL—RELIGION 


The Animists now represent nearly 4 per cent- of the total population, as 
compared with 3 a decade ago and 2 in 1911. In the 
two earlier decades, enumeration does not appear to 
have been made carefully, as the marginal statement 
shows. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that 
Hinduismg influences are silently at work among 
the Animists and a steady stream is flowing into the 
main river of Hinduism, From among Pardhis and Banjaras (Lambadis) 
5,166 and 70,936 persons respectively have been returned as Hindus as com¬ 
pared with 4,091 and 59,161 in 1921* 

Warangal and Adilabad districts have respectively 26 and 19 per cent, 
of Animists, Karim nagar, Med ah, Nander, Parbhani and Gulbarga have 
lost by 24, 37, 3, 34 and 14 per cent, respectively as compared with the pre¬ 
ceding decade, while an increase is noticeable in the following places 


City 




Per cent. 

404 

Atraf-i-Brdda 

- 4 



87 

Warangal 

, , 


* ■ 

21 

Adilabad * . 

* 1 



17 

Nizam: ib ad 

* , 

• ♦ 

* . 

92 

Mahbubnagar 

* * 


* . 

85 

Nalgonda 

■ ■ 



106 

Aurangabad 

* , 


4 » 

124 

Bir 

* , 

* « 

* * 

21 

Osman abad 

* 4 


* 4 

300 

Eaiehur , * 

♦ - 


4 * 

18 

Bidar 

* f 


* * 

14 


On account of the road and building work which was in progress in the City 
at the time, a large influx of Banjara labourers took place ; hence 404 per 
cent, increase* Temporary movements during the harvesting season may also 
account for the presence of an increased number of tribal population in some 
of the other districts, notably Osmanabad, Aurangabad and Nalgonda. 
They being nomads, men, women and children move with bag and baggage, 
to the field of labour. Males preponderate in all districts* 

150* HinduismH induism i n it s essenc e is the religion of t he ori glnal 
Aryan immigrants into India, as contained in the Vedas. The vitality of 
the religion is preserved by the social institution of caste, 

151, Adi-Hindus.—The a git at ion of the depressed classes for separate 
treatment had been in progress when the census started. The Adi-Hindus 
Social Service League of Hyderabad desired me by letter to consolidate the 
several castes into Adi-Hind us. At the same time the Adi-Hindu Sab ha of 
Delhi had furnished the Census Commissioner for India with a list of as many 
as 128 castes and requested him to show them as Adi-Hindus Lt by religion tf ; 
but he was not prepared to accede to the request on the ground that it was 
open to the individuals themselves to return whatever religion they chose. 
He, however, referring to the Imperial Table XVI “ Religion, 77 suggested 
that “ Figures of Ary as and Brahmos may kindly be given* if possible, and 
should be shown as a’sub-head of Hindu, vide standard form for Table XVI, 
and that Adi-Hindus should in any case bo similarly treated and included 
in the Hindu total.” 

Hence separate treatment of Adi-Hindus, who, in the previous census 
were called 41 civilised animists* 11 The castes differently grouped are:— 

Dhers *■ - .. 1,076,539 

Madigaa .. ♦. *■ ■ - 1,281,092 

Minor castes ,* . * 115,599 



Per xiiil]e t>f 
p^puHiou 

1891 

•> 

laoi 

a 

mi 

21 

1921 

34 

1D31 

US 
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Adi-Hindus number 2,473,230 distributed over all the districts, repre¬ 
senting 171 as compared with 188 in 1021 per mille of the total population. 
The cause of the decrease is not fario seek. With the entrance to the sacred 
precincts of Hinduism blocked and with no facilities for social advancement, 
they embrace Islam or Christianity which, without Jet or hindrance, leads 
them to a state of social, rcligio is and political emancipation, which Hinduism 
denies to them. Christian Missions alone have had accretions from Adi- 
Hindus during the decade to the tune of forty thousand. But it may also 
be noted here that of late there has been a distinct awakening among Adi* 
Hindus ns to their real position from the view-point of religion. Their claim 
to the full rights and liberties of Hinduism have come to be recognised by a 
progressive section of unorthodox Hindus who have offered to label them with 
a new nomenclature, viz., Kshatrias. Such a conciliatory attitude has 
in all probability influenced some of the socially depressed but economically 
advanced Adi-Hindus to cross the borderland and enter the domain of 
Hinduism proper. 

152. Brahmanic Hindus.—We have already separately dealt with 
the Animists and Adi-Hindus and shall now take up the other main section 



Census Commissioner and Tahsildur of Klnwat having a footbath 
in the Hot Spring at Unak Deo near Mahur. a place of Pilgrimage. 

of 1 lindus called Brahmanic Hindus. They are those who acknowledge the 

supremacy of the Brahman and 
his omnipotence in social and 
religious matters. They repre* 
sent 672 as against 067 per 
mille in 1U21 of the population. 
The increase is too insignificant 
to need comment. 52 per cent, 
of them are in Tehmgana dis¬ 
tricts and the rest in Marath- 
wara, Karim riagar has the 
largest number of Brahmanic 
Hindus, representing nine per 
cent. of the total. In Marath- 
wara, Gulbarga is a stronghold 
of tills class of Hindus. 



as 
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153. Ary a Samaj*—Arya Samajists differ from Rrah manic Hindus in 
certain important respects. They are social and religious reformers* They 



Arya 5am aj Man dir, Hyderabad, 


number 3.700 in all, males and females being in equal proportion* In the 
previous Census 545 {265 males and 277 females) were returned as Arya 
Samajists* The Arya Samaj is thus found to have made headway during 
the decade* Periodical meetings are held for the furtherance of the Samaj 
ideas, and recruits are drawn from educated classes. Thirty per cent, ol these 
are found in the Parbhani district. Nearly 400 are in Hyderabad City 
and none at all in Osmanabad. They also make special efforts to reconvert 
converts from Hinduism to other religions while other religionists by birth 
are also occasionally converted* 



154. Brahmo Samaj.—The Brahmas are another class of prates tan t 

Hindus, who would not submit 
themselves to be bound by the 
fet t ers of Brahmanic orthodoxy. 
At the beginning, the Samaj had 
many admirers as it professed to 
get inspiration not only from 
Hindu works but also from 
other scriptures and diffused 
enlightened ideas on social mat¬ 
ters- but such admirers and 
sympathisers would not re¬ 
nounce Hinduism and declare 
themselves to be Bra limns. Nor 
is there any agency for mission¬ 
ary work in the rural parts: 
hence the number is failing off 
and very nearly all the Brahmos 
are in towns. Except 1!) in 
Parbhani and in in Raiehur, 
the rest are equally distributed 
in Hyderabad City and Karim- 
nagar. the total being 182 as 
compared with 258 in the 
previous decade. 


Brahmo Majidir. Hyderabad* 

Among minor religions the principal arc Jainism. Sikhism and 
Christianity. The variation of the no mbor professing each religion is shown 
in the chart overleaf : - 
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Variation of Jaii^ Sikhs & Christians since 1881. 
{OQG S OMITTED) 
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CHAPTER XI. RELIGION 


155, Jainism.—Jainism, which is indigenous to India, with tenets 
different from those of Hinduism, and with its own places of pilgrimage, 
temples, priests and literature, claims 21,543 votaries, an increase of 16 per 
cent, during the decade. Jains represent two per mills of the total popu¬ 
lation In the State. A large majority of Jains arc Marwari immigrants 



Pi dor ia! / lydtrabnd. 

Jain Temple at Kalpak. Waranftsil District. 

engaged in banking and mercantile pursuits. On account of their growing 
interest in agriculture and in the cotton trade, ninety-two per cent, of them 
are found in Marathwara, the main cot ton-growing tract, Aurangabad alone 
containing nearly a fourth of the total number. A number of them leave 
their wives and children at home which they visit periodically, and therefore 
there are only SS females for every 100 males. Their variation from decade 
to decade per ten thousand of population is illustrated m the following 
table :— 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1531 

21,543 

11,450 

10.087 

1321 

18,851 

0,852 

8,732 

1911 

21,02® 

11,032 

9,994 

3001 

20,3 15 

1,0772 

9,573 

1B91 

27,845 

14,900 

12,870 

U81 

8,521 

4,450 

1,017 


l l!k 
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Sikhism.—The number of persons professing Sikhism at the present 
Census is 5,178 as compared with 2,743 in the previous dccennium, on increase 
of S3 percent* Apparently immigration is responsible for the large mi 
during the decade. The Sikhs have been representing roughly 4 per 10,000 



Sikh Gurudwara, N under. 


Pictoriul UipUrabad, 

of the total population except in 1021, when the proportion was only two. 
Tn Namier whieh is the resting-place of the last Guru, Nanak. .56 per cent, 
of Sikhs are found. Men of the ages of 20-40 arc more 

in the previous decade due to immigration. In Hyderabad Lit} a 
thousand and two have been enumerated Ihe ratio of female 

100 to 60 in the State and 100 to 45 in the City of Hydi ra >a . 


VARIATION OK SIKH POPI'LATION SINCE lMl, 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

]03l 

1521 

ml 

1001 

IfiOl 

1881 

5,178 

" 3,745 

4,726 

4,635 

’ [ .. 4,637 

* * 6.664 

* # * * 

3 t 064 

1,533 

2,643 

2,610 

2,556 

2,057 

2,11l 
1,206 
2,083 
1,725 
2,081 
1*607 
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CHAPTER XI,—RELIGION* 



156. ZoroastrianismA rise of 20 per rent, in the number of Zoroast- 

rians has occurred 
during the 
decennium. 11 
may t>e the result 
of natural growth 
and immigration. 
T h ere are 01 
females for every 
100 males* The 
community is well 
organised with a 
Panchayat, to 
which ail social 
matters are refer¬ 
red, p r i e s t s to 

o ■ t t , e . . , minister to their 

Pars. Agvari (Fire i tmple) Secunderabad. spiritual neerls, 

schools for children and dispensaries and dharmasalas. 


157. Others.—Buddhists n umber 52, of whom 88 are in Hyderabad City, 
ten in Raichur and two in Adilabad and a like number in Bidar, As com¬ 
pared with the preceding decenmum the present number shows an increase 
of 42. F I'hey are composed of an equal number of males and females. 

158. Islam.—Muslims represent nearly eleven per cent, of the total 
population of the State and have, since the previous decade, increased by 
IS per cent. Of the total Muslims (1,534,G66), 44 percent, live in Telangana 
and 56 per cent in Ma rath warn. Twelve per cent, of the total or 28 per cent, 
of the Telangana Muslims arc found in the City of Hyderabad, and about half 



< 


Mosque at Public Garden Hyderabad, Pictorial fltjdrrubad 

the number of Marathwara Muslims live in Aurangabad, Gulbarga and 
Ridar, the three districts which are intimately associated with the early 
history of the Muslim conquest and supremacy in the Deccan. For every 
hundred males there were 97 females in 1881. 95 in each of the three succeed¬ 
ing decades and there are 94 in the present Census. The disparity is notice¬ 
able in the City of Hyderabad, where the female population has not increased 
in the same proportion as the male. The ratio of 100 males to 86 females in 
the City is evidence of the presence of up-country men as business men and 
Government servants. leaving at home their women-folk. 





















CHRISTIANITY* 


2-41 


159. Christianity,—Under this head Christians of all races and sects 
have been shown. At the time of enumeration the instruction was to enter 
the sects as well ; bnfc subsequently the Census Commissioner for India desired 
to have the fEgures analysed into four groups only, viz., Roman Catholics, 
Romo-Syrians, other Syrians and “ Others. 7 ' The word " Syrian " stands for 
a denomination of Protestant native Christians of Travail core State. 



Wesleyan Methodist Church, Medak. 

The number of Christians enumerated is 151,382 or 142 per cent, more 
than in the previous decade. The variation from census to census is illus¬ 
trated in the following table 




Tear 



Total 

Males 

Females 

1931 





151,332 

79,444 

71,938 

1921 


, . 



62,856 

33,139 

29,517 

1911 


„ * 



54,2 m 

29,495 

24,801 

1901 


* * 



22.996 

12,832 

10,164 

1891 

n - 

+ b 


r , 

20,429 

11,630 

8*799 

1881 

, , 

•* 

., 

++ ! 

13.614 

7*972 

5,642 


S3 per cent, of the Christian population are concentrated in Telangana 
districts, of which Warangal claims the largest number, followed by 
Nalgonda, Medak* Hyderabad City, Nizamabad and Karimnagar. Aurang¬ 
abad District is the largest Christian centre in Mar at hwarn. 

Racially, 1*7 percent, of Christians are of European anti other foreign 
nationalities, 2 2 per cent, are Anglo-Indians and 96* I per cent, Indian, 
The variation of each class from time to time is described below:—- 


Ruees 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

r 

European find Allied 
Races 

2,627 

3,690 

5,383 

N 

4,347 

5,261 

4,016 

Anglo-Indians 

■ 

3,370 

2,237 

3,094 

3,292 

2*507 

1*956 

Indian Christians , * 

145,385 

56,729 

45*909 

15,357 

12,661 

7,642 
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CHAPTER XI —RELIGION 


160. Roman Catholics:—The community of Roman Catholic 
Christians are scattered all over the State. The exact date of t he establish¬ 
ment of the Roman Catholic Mission nr of the actual number belonging to 
that section is not available. In 1881 they numbered 6,436, of whom 
Indians were 4,443. In 1911 the total community was reckoned to be 
18.473. of whom 16,322 were Indians, and in the present Census 21,259 
Roman Catholics have been returned; so that during the decade this limb of 
the Christian body has not grown as rapidly as the other. Dr. D. A ismara, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Hyderabad, in a letter addressed to me, says 
that they had no active propaganda during the decade and that the in¬ 
crease of 0,125 since 1921 “ is due to the natural multiplication and the 
immigration of some Reddies and Togatas. 1 ' 

Romo-Syriatis are none, and other Syrian Christians are seventeen, who 
arc all immigrants from Travaneore State, 

161 . Protestants.—The term “ Others ” refers to Protestants of 
the Anglican communion. Baptist, American Methodist, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Presbyterian and other Churches, numbering altogether 130,106 
or SO per cent, as against 73 per cent. In 1921 of the total Christian 
community. The phenomenal rise in the number of Protestant Christians 
during the decade from 45,843 to 130,106 is due to the activities of the 
Dornakal Mission of the Anglican Communion and the English Wesleyan 
Methodists with their headquarters at Medak. The Dornakal Mission is 
operating in Warangal and tfalgond* districts among Mains and Madtgas of 
the Panchama community and also among Kammas, Reddies, Domaras, 
Waddars and Erukalas. The number of converts from these sources 
during the decade is reported to be l i,4l5. The English Wesleyan 
Methodists have during the decade mide immense strides, extending their 
sphere of work to many new areas in Telangana. The new additions in 
the decade made to the fold of 40,000 in 1921 number 41,896 of whom 
35.019 arc from the untouchables (Malas and Madigas) and the rest from 
Kapus, Weavers, Fishermen, Shepherds, Gomh . Dhobies, Potters and other 
Sudra castes as the following list shows:— 


Castes 

Number 

Adults 

Children 

All Castes 

■ ■ 

. . 

. , 


41,896 

21,550 

20,846 

Ml Jus 



. ft 

a * 

21,763 

¥ ¥ 

6 * 

Madigas 



. , 

* * 

13,856 

.. 

.. 

Goads 



, .- 

* * 

305 

* * 

¥ ¥ 

Drahmuns 


, - 

* , 

. . 

7 

.. 

. . 

Kapus 




- * 

2,043 

.. 

.. 

Fishermen 



. . 

* - 

730 


. , 

Weavers .. 

¥ 1 



. . 



* * 

Dhobi es 

• , 




282 



Potters «, 




« * 

146 

i> # 

# ■ 

Shepherds 





617 

• - 


Barbers , - 

, , 

. , 

. . 


03 

■ # 

¥ m 

Lambadas 

* ¥ 

¥ ¥ 


.. 

37 


■ # 

Other Hindus 

, . 

* ' 

* * 

" * 

UG 

' * 

¥ * 


Towards the end of the decade the Wesleyans and Anglicans had been 
holding conferences for an organic union of their churches with the South 
India United Church. 


162. Places of worship.—In conclusion it is interesting to note the 
number of places of worship of the principal religions. There are in the 
Dominions 31,373 temples and mandirs, 5,191 mosques and 110 churches of 
which 519, 503 and 22 respectively arc in the City of Hyderabad. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE J.—Genera! Distribution of the Population by Religion. 


I+ligicm iitktl Local lit 

Actual num- 
kerin 

1031 

Proportion 

1031 

1921 

1 

- ! 3 

i 


per 10,000 *j( i-oputntion in variation per cent, (+) Increase (—) Decrease 


Net 

variation 


1911 

1P01 

1*91 

189L 

1021—at 

1911—21 

1901—11 

IS91—111 

isai—si 

1831—1631 

5 

0 

7 

a 

0 

10 

It 

12 

13 

14 


t. Hindu ^StAlc | ,. 

12,176,727 

3,435 

8,554 

8,693 

8*860 

8,941 

9,033 

+ 14-3 

— 8-3 

+ 17-7 

— 4-3 

1+ 

15 9 

1 

+ 

36 9 

Tdutnoa 

6,344,87(1 

8,399 

8,50-5 

9,615 

3,915 

8,995 


+ 15-4 

— on 

+ 17-2 

+ 3-0 

+ 

17+0 

+ 

39-3 


5,831.857 

8,1S9 

8,323 

8,771 

fl,7S« 

S.H97 

9,012 

+ 13-1 

— £-3 

+ 18-8 

— 11-3 

+ 

150 

+ 

35-5 

3. Muslim (State) 

i ,534 Mb 

1,063 

1,041 

1,032 

1,037 

B87 

uta 

+ 13 "2 

— + 5-0 

+ 19-4 

+ U3 

+ 

22-0 

+ 

6S + 7 

Telaiwjuin 

679*322 

899 

393 

931 

046 

921 

015 

4- 18-8 

— 5-2 

+ 19-1 

-l 7 + o 

+ 

18-9 

+ 

75-1 

..E.irathwam 

855,344 

1,243 

l.'20l 

1,136 

1.144 

1,1347 

001 

+ 17-7 

+ 5-7 

+ 10-7 

— 3-1 

+ 

26-1 

+ 

53-9 

3. Aiilmisi (State) . 

544,789 

377 

345 

214 

59 

25 

,. 

+ 26’ 5 

+ 61-2 

+ 337 4 

+ 124-2 


p m 


* » 

Tclan#ann . * 

399,061 

523 

459 

us 

101 

S5 


+ 355 

+ &J-B 

fSOI-2 

+ 01 -3 





Marm+wurn 

145.728 

212 

225 

43 

1£J 

-- 


+ B-0 

+ 423-2 

+ 108-0 



*. 


*, 

1- Christian (State) 

151,382 

105 

50 

40 

21 

18 

14 

4-141-6 

+ 1S-4 

+ 1361 

+ 125 

+ 

so-o 

+ 1*011.9 

Tt-hmgaiin , * 

126,207 

167 

78 

6B 

32 

31 

27 

+ 157’7 

+ 18-1 

+ 135+2 

+ 11+4. 


40-8 

+ 

i.ua -1 

Mmratliwflm 

25,175 

37 

21 

15 

7 

0 

3 

+ 97 0 

+ 40-0 

+ 189-0 

+ 17-7 

T 

115-3 

+ 

907-1 

5* Jain (State) 

21,843 

15 

14 

16 

18 

24 

% 

+ 15 + 9 

— 12-5 

+ 3-3 

— 26 + 9 

— 

226-7 

+ 

152-7 

Telanfftmj* ,, „ 

1*716 

2 

a 

1 

1 

2 


— 19-9 

+ 20O0 

+ JB-3 

— 0-8 

+ 2.IU4 + 9 



Maral tuvam 

20,827 

30 

37 

30 

33 

40 

17 

+ 20-7 

— 10-0 

+ 2-0 

+ 27-4 

+ 

206-7 

+ 

140-4 

6. Sikh [State) 

5.178 

.1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

+ Stf-6 

-250 

+ 90 

— 6 + 5 

+ 

26 + 5 

+ 

41.2 

Ti-ianfliUhL ** 

2.227 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

+ 02-fl 

— 33+0 

+ 45-5 

— 38 + 0 

J- 

42*2 

+ 

/ B + 2 

Mantnwwi 

2.961 

4 


4 

5 

3 

4 

+ S5+T 

— 50-0 

— 11*5 

+ 32+3 

+ 

11-6 

+ 

74-4 

7. Zoroastrlan 

(State) 
Tebinjrann • * 
ItiRithwjim 

1.784 

l 

1 

1 

i 

1 


+ 19-7 

— 25 

+ 4-5 

+ 38-2 

+ 

65-6 

4* 

181-2 

1,320 

464 

2 

1 

1 

1 

O 

M 

; 

1 

1 

1 

+ 3+1 

+ 51-1 

+ 14-5 
— 38-1 

+ 0-7 
+ 13*2 

+ 40’8 
— 32-7 

+ 

80-1 

81-5 

+ 

201+8 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Il_ 


DisLiiet 

NUMBER PER 10,000 OF THE 

Hindus 

Muslims 

1031 

1021 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1381 

19S1 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1*01 

3331 

1 

2 

8 

1 

9 

e 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IB 

STATE 

m ■ 

6,435 

3.544 

8.693 

8.860 

fi,941 

9.033 

1,063 

1,041 

1,032 

1,037 

987 

940 

Hyderabad City 

.. 

S*4D5 

5,235 

5,236 

5.424 

S*466 

5,367 

4,120 

4.318 

4.392 

4 t 21S 

4465 

4*292 
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8,259 

8,740 
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8,866 

9*B40 

1*009 

1,088 

1441 

L^4* 

1,094 

1,181 

Wsnuigbd 


7.882 

8,048 

7,006 

9,472 

9,470 

9,639 

607 

670 

£53 

494 

503 

459 

Karimm+nr ,. 

-■ a 


0.443 

0,496 

0,588 

0,503 

9,609 

419 

417 

411 

-109 

402 

3S0 

Adi 1 a bad .. 


7,962 

8,070 

8,454 

7,0(18 

R.32J 

9.003 

601 

537 

478 

524 

482 

894 

MiM-Jnk i * 

A m 

6,696 

3,833 

8*909 

9,034 

8.945 

8,903 

968 
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647 

1,005 

1,043 

;,0(34 

MlZ3J1IQl>lVC| ■ * 

m m 
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0.084 

0,211 

9,152 

0.195 

9.208 

782 

737 

737 

78 S 
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69 a 
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m m 

3.604 

9,826 

9,004 
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700 
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831 
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8.731 

8,0 IS 
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9.5U 

9.501 

9,517 

5(9 
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472 

496 
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m 4 
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8,744 

3.879 

1417 

1,320 

1/232 
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1,076 

Bir i * 


3,975 

9,012 

9,093 

9,039 

9,123 

9.223 

843 

333 

834 

832 
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N iindtr 

* ■ 

8,607 

8,620 

8,009 

8,931 

9,030 

0.140 

1424 
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080 
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- + 

8.709 
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8,974 
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1.036 
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904 
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e « 

3,008 
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8,465 
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1,466 

1441 
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S.8BS 

9,000 

s.oso 

0.084 

9.105 

1462 

1,013 

935 
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u 

8,700 

8,021 

9,08-4 

3,977 

8,077 

9,180 
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1,000 

D3B 

1,014 

I.013 

&W 

Bilur 

■* 

3.163 

8.317 

8.5C4 

8,010 

3,709 

3.835 

1,563 

1476 
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1*374 

1.272 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI *—CtoriKtofl*— Number nod Variation. 



actual NUMBER 

OF CHRISTIANS IN 

VARIATION PER CENT, 

District, 
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Distribution by Districts of the Main Religions, 
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1 

- 


46 

12 

9 

s 

5 

0 

16 

17 

14 

21 

23 

3 

2 

■ B 

1 

2 

2 

1 

163 

40 

5 

„ 


-r - 

1 

B 

4 

1 

!l 

1 

40 

59 

54 

GO 

09 

36 

* - 


2 




163 

144 

3 

- 



41 

’2! 

17 


0 

0 

*» 

7 

7 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

133 

1C1 

17 




50 

41 

4 

* 

♦ * 


11 

10 

30 

72 

IS 

12 

2 

It 

2 

£ 

1 
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SUUSlDIAftV TABLE IV,—Religions of Urbae and Ruml Populate, 


NUMBER PER 10.000 UK IlHRAN POPULATION SIBBER PER 10.WW OF RURAL POPULATION 

WHO ARE WHO ABE 


District and 
Natural division 

Hindu 

Jnin 

Sikh 

M'jdiin. 

PhnE- 

tbn 

7^t>ras 

trjitn 

A aim' 

iHt 

Others 

Hindu 

Jain 

, Sikh 

Mutim 

Chris¬ 

tum 

Kurou 

train 

Anim- Other* 
i*t | 

i 

*i 

3 

4 

5 

(1 

7 

8 

D 

to 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

10 

17 

STATE „ 

6.496 

13 

21 

3,182 

162 

9 

101 

1 

8,681 

12 

1 

796 

93 

4 + 

412 

■ a. 

Trfingfrn.'j ,, 


P 

19 



JJ 

134 

J 

#.<S5/ 

1 

I 

5M 

isr 

.. 

m 


.tfmvjlAicnrrj * - 


73 

is 

J,L\U 

7* 

4 

6Q 

« 

3,701 

S3 

If 

1,0/2 

3 

-• 

tt* 
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CHAPTER XIE 


CASTES, TRIPES AND RACES. 

163. Statistical Reference. — A statement of castes and tribes 
together with the numerical strength of each is exhibited in Imperial 
Table XVII parts (i) and (ii). Part (i) shows the castes arranged in 
alphabetical order and part (ii) the territorial distribution of the castes 
which do riot fall below 5,000 in number. Table XVIII shows the variation 
in the number of certain selected tribes. Appended to this Chapter arc 
two subsidiary tables. 

164. General Observations. -A difficult task in the course of 
census operations is the enumeration of castes and preparation of the 
tables thereof Caste is a Hindu institution and. therefore, its application 
to any other community is wrong. 

The enumerators received the following instructions as laid down by 
the Census Commissioner for India 

“ For Indians enter caste as ordinarily understood but for wide castes 
enter sub-caste also. The class titles—Brahman. Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Sudra—-are usually insufficient by themselves. For other subjects of the 
State and for foreigners, enter race as Anglo-Indian, Canadian, Goanese, 
Turkish, etc. For Indians such as some Christians, who have neither caste 
nor tribe, enter Indian 

Although a Hindu caste is believed to be a very definite and perhaps 
the most important institution it is difficult to get from every Hindu a 
correct answer to the question: “ What is your caste? ' Ignorance is one 
cause of this and the desire of individuals to rise in the caste scale is another. 

According to some estimates there are at present more than three thous¬ 
and castes in India audit would be a bewildering task for any one to prepare 
and provide the enumerator with a concordance of all castes-original and 
subsidiary, tribal, functional, and sectarian. 

165. Caste upheaval. —During the few months preceding census- 
enumeration I was overwhelmed with memorials from various communal 
and caste Associations, either direct or through the Census Commissioner 
for India, requesting that the enumerators be instructed to return such 
and such as such and such, as if the Census staff is the agency for renaming 
or remodelling castes and tribes. In fact, as Dr, Hutton, Census Commis¬ 
sioner for India, has rightly said in a paper on Census which he recently 
read before the Royal Society of Arts, the Census Office was regarded 
as a herald's college bv communal enthusiasts. The general principle of the 
Census is to accept, as far as possible, the individual returns and not to 
force upon an unwilling person a name which an organisation, represent¬ 
ing the community to which he belongs, may have prescribed. To- 
mention only a few instances : — 

ThcKuleen BrahmanMahaSabha-i-Bharat of Jullundur in a conference 
requested the Viceroy, the Governors of Provinces and rulers of Indian 
States to return the members of our community as Brahman by caste 
and Kuleen by sub-caste ", 

The Reddi Sabha of this State petitioned that Reddies should not be 
included in the list of KapusorKunbis, as the latter are composed of Theta 
Balijas, Murmurs. Kapus, Kamma Kapusand certain Naidus. They. there¬ 
fore, desired the census staff to ascertain from Kapu and Kunbi individuals 
whether they arc Reddies first. Reddies have this time been shown separate¬ 
ly under the main group of Kapus. Nayees, who by profession are bar¬ 
bers, surgeons and musicians, in a pamphlet sent to me emphasize that 
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shaving is an important factor of Hindu religious performances and that 
special references have been made in the Vedic hymns to the skill of the 
barber nml his razor and, claiming that from the time of the Maury a 
dynasty they have been recognised to be Brahmans, desired to be return¬ 
ed as Navee-Brahmans* The Vishwa-Brahmsns Conference asked that 
goldsmiths, carpenters, masons and blacksmiths might be labelled as 
Vishwa- Brahmans. A section of Rhats, which regards itself as of Brahman 
origin and which intended to return its caste as Rrahm-Rhatt, was permit¬ 
ted to do so but this caste, has been included in the non-Brahman group. 
An Association of Kurmikshatriyas prayed that Raja-Bansia, Kunbis, 
Reddies, etc,, should lx; designated as “Kunni-Kshatriyas 75 . Yadavas 
of Hyderabad asked for the grouping together of Gollas, Dhangars, Gowlis, 
A him, etc* The Jat Pat Torak Sabha of Lahore moved the Government 
of India to mark L " nil in caste column against such Hindus as have 
broken caste by inter-man Sage* inter-dining, etc. Sales (weavers) 
wanted to be called Swakuh Sales and the request was granted bv the 
Census Commissioner for India. Sadhus and S any nab, too, made a 
petition stating that “ we Sadhus have observed with pain that the 
different classes of Sadhus are not mentioned in the final printed reports 
with the result that it has become very hard to say as to how many classes 
-of Sadhus there are in each Province of India/' The petition was admitted 
by the Census Commissioner for India. The Jamiat-u i-Momeneen (Muslim 
weavers), Calcutta, requested the Government of India to substitute “Shaikh 
Mom in *’ for Jolaha as the latter was neither a universal nor a respectable 
term. This was accepted in principle, although Muslims in this State have 
no such class* caste or occupational distinction* 


The Sikhs of Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Punjab, requested that the Sikhs, 
who recognize no caste, should not be pressed to state their caste. 

The Kushwaha Kshatry as’representation for a separate return was ac¬ 
ceded to by the Census Commissioner for India, the caste being indicated in the 

schedule thus ; In a communication from the Depressed Classes 

Sabha of Ferozcpore, addressed to the Census Commissioner for India* it 
was pointed out that owing to a “propaganda of high caste Hindus some of 
our dep ressed d as ses a re m is I cd i n to retur n i ng t he ms el v cs i n the ec ns us- p a- 
pers under strange names—Chambers calling themselves as Sunkar 
Rajputs* Ghalot Rajputs* Mathuya Jat and Tantiwaya Vaisb ”, The 
Secretary of the Adi-Hind us Social Service League of Hyderabad* repre¬ 
senting certain depressed classes* numbering SI, brought to my notice 
that he had circularized the depressed classes to return themselves as 
** Adi-Hindus ”, 


Many other requests were received from various individuals and 
Associations which need not be specified; but all seem to indicate the 
growing desire of several castes for rehabilitation* 

Besides social and religious upheavals, there are equally powerful 
economic forces at work, slowly undermining the Hindu caste system* 
The introduction of machinery and labour-saving devices has re¬ 
volutionised the theory that caste is essentially a functional division on the 
lines of mediaeval Western trade guilds* The rigidity with which son followed 
fathers occupation is weakening* Brahmans are turning their hands to 
agriculture, trade, medicine, law* and almost every other conceivable occu¬ 
pation. Chamars, Dhers and other kindred castes are giving up their tra¬ 
ditional calling and are engaged as labourers in fields and factories, rubbing 
shoulders with high-caste men. Education and means of communication 
have played no small part in making the caste system flexible and adaptable* 
In view of such changing circumstances the enumerators are least compe¬ 
tent to discriminate individual castes. 
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165, Regrouping of castes, — For facility oi' reference certain occupa¬ 
tional castes, which differ in name according to places, have been 6onso!i dated 
under familiar names, as for instance : — 


Main name.* 

Castes 

Main Name 

Castes 

Kasab .. | 

Arrk&tika 
Katika 
■H Kasab 

b e <] Kasab 

L Kasai 

Erukala 

f Kaikafti 

J Korwa 

LEmkaEa 

Ban jam 

Lam bam 
f Lamanc 

Wanjara 

L Ban jam 

Yfifkva 

r doll a 

J tk>wli 

Ik >1 la war 

Ahir 

Ranparez . . 

ftangari 

< Rnngarez 

Btmva&Lgar 

Gowndola 

f Gowda 

i iLidiga 

KuLid 

Bund 

Mcduri 

Burud 

Kumara 

T Kumbhara 
[ Kuinbakam 

CEtukiila 

f Parit 

j Dhobi 

1 Ageaaru 

L Chakab 

Adi-Hindus 

'ATadiga 

Mala 

Dhcr 
^ Maliar 

Chambar 

Dlior 

Moehi 

t Mang 

Juki 

Farimas&U; 

Sale 

Dcvang 

Kosubi 
^ Davauga 

Dtvtmgulu 

Devna 

Jlmndra 

S ala war 
t'hcnmwar 

Mangala 

Tdaga 

fHajjam 
■l Nayi 
f Wank 

f Tclaga 

< Mutrftsi (Mud3raj) 
iNaidn 


166, TheAdi-Hindus. I n th e last Cen a n s th e castes k no wn as u n touch - 

ables came under the category of * depressed 
classes in the caste classification and “ civilised 
ant mists ” under Religion. Their present designa¬ 
tion is “ Adi-Hindp ” and they number 2,473,230, 
representing 16 per cent, of the total population 
of the State, Ten years ago they formed 20 per 
cent of the whole population : so that there is a 
decrease by 4 per cent. The fad may he flue to 
their entry into Christianity by conversion and 
Hinduism as a result of social emancipation. 
Adi-Hindus are grouped into three main classes 
as in the marginal statement. 


Cwk 

Number 

I. 


Cham bar 

Dbor 

Mon hi 

Maii^ .. 

MiifiEga 

IHMSS 

S3.0!!4 

fi.ass 

61^! r f>7o 

TT- 


Miliar 

Mala 

Dhcr 

529,3*1 

4*6,473 

iOJO’J 

TIL 


MinorCnsttt 

A 

11&AAB 


The minor Adi-Hindus arc composed of 34 castes. A detailed list of 
all castes is given in the special note appended to this chapter. 

An account of the social and economic condition of the depressed 
classes, will he found in an appendix to this chapter. 
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168. Tribes,—The principal tribes found in these Dominions are 
Andhs, Bhils. Chenchus, Goods and Koyas. Their present numerical 
strength as compared with that in the preceding census is given in the table 
below : — 


Tribes 

1381 

1321 

Percentage 
Increase or 
Decrease 

/I T li] 1 1 .. ,, 

Bhib 

Chenchus 

Gonds (B&j Guilds included} 

Koya (ltaj Koyas included) ,. ., 

Unclassified tribes 

Total 

ft. 100 
15,052 
2,20+ 
1,13,280 
83,®fc8 
*,£28 

ft.tm 

18,723 

ft T l2l 

1,03,132 

26,027 

17+ 

— 9 

-f 10 

— 63 

-P 10 

4* 29 

1.7+,5ft'2 

1,55,011 

♦ * 


Andhs are confined to the northern hilly tract, which includes parts of 
Aurangabad, Parfohani, Namier and the western part of Adilabad. BhQs 
are met with in the hilly tracts of Aurangabad. Blur. Nander and Parbham 
districts. 

The Chenchus arc mostly found in the Amrabad hills, south of Muhbub- 
nagar district. The number enumerated shows a disastrous decline during 
the decade; but it may be pointed out that in 1921 certain other tribes appear 
to have been inadvertently included in the Chenchu figure, A separate 
account of this tribe is given in a note at the end of this chapter. 

Goods are the most numerous of the tribes. They live in that part of 
Goodwana which lies within the Adilabad and Warangal districts. A very 
large number of Goods have given up their abode in the bills and are pursuing 
the occupation of farming in the plains. Their increase of 10 per cent, 
during the decade is normal. 

Koyas occupy the hilly regions of the eastern districts, and an increase 
of 29 per cent, in their strength is striking. It may be due to the inclusion 
of Each Koyas and liinc Koyas who, in 1921, were shown separately. 

169. Europeans and Allied Races. —The list of European and allied 
races as well as of Anglo-Indians is found in table XIX. The number of 
persons enumerated has dropped from 3,609 to 2.027 or 27 per cent. Of 
these 2,20S are males and 359 females. British subjects have considerably 
diminished, the decrease being 47 per cent. They are in actual number 
1,858, consisting of 1,700 males and 03 female s. Of the British subjects, 
1.766 were born in England, 2 in Wales, 4 in North Ireland (Ulster), 30 in 
Scotland, five were born in India, and one in Ceylon, and the rest in other 
countries* Nearly 90 per cent, of the British-bom subjects are found in 
Hyderabad City. Classified according to ages we find them as follows ; — 


.Age-groups 

Males 

Females 

Total 

0—13 




20 

12 

41 

14—16 

+ - 

■- B- 

■B + 

18 

ft 

2+ 

17—23 

• *1 


. . 

H2 

10 

92 

24-33 

v * - * 

, . 

, * 

l.tPftl 

27 

1,083 

84—48 

« 4 * * 

* . 


158 

11 

16 + 

44 -53 

. « . B 

* * 

, . 

170 

15 

185 

£4 (ual over 


■■ 


2+7 

12 

250 



Total 

.* 

1,760 

93 

1,8-53 
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CHAPTER Xlt. 


ASTES, TRIBES AND RACES 


The ratio of females to males is IS to 1. 

People of allied races number 774 (508 males and 266 females), as com¬ 
pared with 187 in 1921, They represent nearly all the principal nationalities 
of the Western countries* 


Race 


mi 

1921 

American 

«- 

100 

88 

Australian 

* * 

10 

5 

Dutch 

* * 

9 

* * 

European (unspecified) 

. * 

290 

84 

French 

* 

28 

28 

German 

* ■ 

4 

6 

Greek 

.. 

17 

* * 

Irish (Fret? State) 

* * 

172 

, * 

Italian 

* * 

42 

14 

Portuguese 

* * 

72 

5 

Spanish 

# * 

0 

2 

Armenian 


12 

10 


Of the total, 447 are in Hyderabad City and 604 in Aurangabad City, 
the rest being distributed in* various parts* According to age-groups 
they are 


Age-groups 

Males 

Females 

Total 

0—18 *» * - •* 

95 

52 

147 

14—10 

51 

39 

90 

17—28 

87 

51 

138 

24—83 

129 

49 

178 

34—43 

88 

33 

121 

44—53 

20 

24 

59 

54 and over 

32 

18 

50 


170, Anglo-Indians*— That an " Anglo Indian is a person whose 
father, grandfather or other progenitor in the male line was an European *\ 
was the definition accepted by the Conference of Census Commissioners* 
Under this class we find returned 3,370 persons, consisting of 2,188 males 
and 1,18*2 females. As compared with the previous Census, it shows an 
increase of 50 per cent* Of the total, 2,832 are found in the City, the ratio 
of male to female being 2 to 1* Farbhani has the next largest number 
(167), followed by Warangal (155). Distributed according to ages, they 
are: — 


Age 

Males 

Females 

Total 

O—13 




371 

271 

042 

14—10 

* V 

* * 

-. 

119 

74 

193 

17—19 

* a, 

* * 

* * 

224 

123 

347 

20—29 

«- a 

A A 

■ * 

545 

222 

787 

30—39 

* 

* * 

* - 

300 

134 

440 

40—49 

* A 

# . 

* * 

397 

192 

589 

50—59 

* * 

* i 

A A 

120 

81 

201 

80—09 

. a 

* * 

» * 

78 

GO 

138 

70 and over 



•'* 

28 

25 

53 





2,188 

1,182 

3,870 
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SUBSIDIARY T U.iLE L—Ca>tks m. ji:i> acuoulmnu to TuadihoS'al occupation 






Nh. per 





No, per 





mi lie 





millc 

Serb 

Cruup and Cuilc 


Strength 

of the 

Svrirt 

Group and CftfiEc 


Strength 

ol the 

No. 




State 

Nfcp 


State 





pepula- 





popills- 





tion. 





tkm. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

L 

D 

3 

4 

1 

Landholders 

,, 

630,536 

53 

13 

Traders and E’edJer? 

, . 

1,202,37.9 

83 


1. Kjpu 

9 

778,548 

54 


1, Agurwal (H) 

„ 

l/MJft 








Agarvfid (Jfr 

# , 

2 



2. Vlllllll 

.. 

51,088 

4 


2. Ballja 

a , . 

30.300 

3 







3, Bnilmi ,. 


705 


2 

Cultivators i lociudtng grow- 




4. R.ikku 


132 



era of special products ) 

. 

2,505,594 

174 


5. Kuntati 

, , 

303,MU 

2J 







ft. Lingay&t 

■ ■ 

"83,839 

55 


1 Hat tar 

B B 

45,1 oa 

0 


T. MarwiiiLi 


01.305 

4 


2* Roll 


52,472 

4 


B. Mernijii 


1.355 


3. Kahhi >< 

. . 

47,0 H 

3 


9. Forwil 


758 



4. Lodi 

* a. 








s, Mali 

» - 

102,00** 

T 

14 

Carriers by Pack Antmuh 

, , 

364,385 

25 


Ij. Muratha lf 

, ■ 

1.491,553 

103 





7. MnniLLir 


200 134 

14 


], Haujiira 

<D , 

12,115 



it. TeJanga 


502.172 

35 


2. ItOiubuilii 

«, , 

SitHl.Kift 

21 


9. Baujaru 

- 

53,521 

4 


3. Perka ,, 

.. 

51,504 

4 

3 

Forest and Mill Tribes— 

.. 

176.473 

12 

IS 

Barbers (Hajjam),. 


150,745 

11 


1. An<th 

. 

0,100 



Ip Hujjnm 55,137 \ 



4 


% mu! 

. . 

15,052 

1 


2, Mtnph 100.000 ] 



7 


a, UbineKova 

, , 


a m 


3, Nnhuvi fWurik) 4,003 J 





4. Cbcnchu 

+ , 

2.201 








S. Goml 

, . 

118,280 

K 

16 

Washermen 

» V 

269.192 

10 


U. Koya 

B. . 

33,033 







7. lii.'li Koya 


B . 



1, Chaksls 207,400 7 



|4 


fl. H;tj GoItiI 


5 h D05 

+ + 


2p Dhhbi 63,038J 

+ * 


5 


9. Sun till i ■ 

e * 

174 







4 

Gr^ilers an4 Disryinen — 




17 

Weavers, Carder* and Dyers,. 

441,173 

91 


I. Dhaugur 513.514"! 

* g 

1,087,033 

75 


1. flhosagar 


30 



2. Gallu 378,200 y v _. 1(|Vj . 

3. fi*uli 32,9714 j Y ™™- 

024,791 

01 


2. Oieneaar 

3. Dewung (Knsbti) 

' p 

2,735 

08,602 

T 


4. Runun 


102.242 

11 


4. Jtllhlii 


3,21.10 








5. Naddaf 


4,096 


5 

Fishermen an id Boatmen 

■r * 

235.273 

20 


<+. Momm 

_ 

3>0 







7. Etiuigari 

. B 

26*751 

2 


1, Bbai 

2. Ivuluir 

-■ 

235,273 

2(1 


8. Sale 

■- 

305.544 

21 

6 





13 

Tailors 


63.631 

4 

Hunter? and Fowler? 

' * 

495.608 

31 


1, Darai (Slmpt) .. 


4 


63,031 


1. llcdars >> 

B ■ 

237,774 

13 






2. Mutual 

-■ 

257,834 

13 

19 

Garpenters 

.. 

68.906 

5 

7 

Priests and Dmfcers 


431,492 

20 


l, Sutar 

p. 

08,000 

6 


> 

1 

\ 


14.441 

1 

20 

Masons 

+ 

79.492 

A 


2 . Itaimgi 

p , 

1.95ft 

1 T 







y. Jtmhn.:u] 


37n,.H>S 

2ft 


1, Kiuimtl 

. „ 

1,772 



4v CoBuiii ■. 

•* 

29,227 

2 


3p t-ppara 

-. 

77,720 

6 

8 

Temple Servants ., 

-- 

61.052 

4 

31 

Potters 

^ ■ 

154,148 

11 


1. Gunv 

* * 

21,007 

1 


L Kumlihur *. 

B + 

68,007 

6 


2. Satanl .. 

*♦ 

39.655 

3 


2p Rutnmausi 


71,051 

$ 

9 

Bards and Genealogists 


17.270 

X 

22 

Blacfonalths 


93.460 

7 

18 

1. Bhiitruj 

■* 

17,270 

1 


1. Knmmftli 58,1 [(ft 

2, Lnhur 87.354 j 

... 


4 

5 

Astrologer* 


78 

... 

23 

Gold and Silversmiths 


207.765 


ISt 


l. JushJ . . 

P -I 

785 

* « 




n 






I. Panchal 

, * 

09,874 

5 

Wrlttra ♦ * 

** 

9,684 

*■ 


2. SanAT .. 


137,881 

9 


1. Knyaeth 

4 * 

4,395 

* * 

24 

Bra?? and Coppersmiths 

> * 

35,730 

S 


2. Klmtri 

*♦ 

4,730 



1. Kanehori 10.13O ~j 



I 

1 

n 

Musicians, Singers, Dancer s. 




2. Kusr 17,000j 

b e 



Mimic* and Jugglers 


40,403 

0 

25 

Confectioners and Grain 





1, IlhruuUtry 

■ . 

2.483 

■ 4 


Parchers 

v - 

488 



2. BogUir 

y. is nMiri * ■ 

V ■ 

26,0*2 

3,220 

2 


1. Blurbhoni& 


m 



4. i loiLtms ru 

a ■* 

0,423 

4 1 

36 

Oil Fressen 





5. Gangedla +. 

.. 

123 

.. 

B i 

73,155 

5 


0. GaiwIi 

iB 

1.237 

s- 


1. Gurall* 33,7071 





T. Gontlala ,» 

B ■ 

** 

,, 




2 


8, KftUuiti 


.. 



Z. Tell 49,448 J 



3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— Castks classified according to Traditional occupation. 


Serial 

No, 

Group and Caste 

Si anyth 

Nt>. per 
milJe 
of tire 
St'lie 
po|mLi- 

lion 

-Si-ruil 

No, 

Group and L'iv-ie 

Strength 

No. per 
imllc 
of the 
State 
pOpuLu- 
t ton 

1 

■2 

a 

4 

1 

2 

a 

4 

27 

To«ltly Drawers md Dlsdlitrs 

426,836 

20 

31 

Eurth, Salt, nc. Workers anti 









Quarrymcn 

138,082 

10 


3. KnUgA '2» f *as'] i 



2 






ju l Go until:* VK.eiH 

* . 


3 


l. Waddnt 

t:SS,032 

1U 


3, Knlnl £H&.3»3 1 



at 










32 

Village Watchmen &, Menials 

1,689.512 

17 

28 

Ruteliers 


KJ 165 

h 











I „ 31 ;n 1 Lyil ■ . , . 

393,075 

48 


1. K ihk i Kuj^ibl .. 


61,105 

a 


2. Mflbar 

520,364 

37 







3. Mala . ■ ,■» 

460, 17 Lt 

32 

29 

Leather-workers . . 


195,015 

14 






I. <.iianiijh.tr 

* 

130,320 

9 

33 

Sweepers 

83,638 

0 


a, l>hnT 

* # 

58,034. 

1 






Jl. MxKfhl .. 


MSS 

p , 


1. Dher 

9(1*70 2 

5 







2. iMhr ,, . ■ 

2,9EiO 

* - 

30 

Basket, Mut and Rape makers 

496*337 

31 










34 

Others „ . . ,, 




1, ttunt'l 


34,777 

2 






2, Kuikndi 

■ -i 

0,080 

1 


], Indian Lhiktuni^ 

141,535 

10 


3 Many 

. . 

302,402 

27 


2 Muslims 

1*564,000 

10 8 


4. Yerlodfi 

‘ * 

50,172 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


Caste has been described as the foundation of the Indian social fabric; but the 
beginning of the system, as we have remarked elsewhere, is obscure. Caste originally 
meant '* colour " or varna. The inference is that the fair Aryan, who migrated into 
India, in order to preserve his own racial character!sties, imposed social barriers between 
him and the dark-skinned Dravidian. The most convenient form of differentiation 
was occupation, and occupation determined the caste or social order. Prof. X. Kumar 
Dutt, u.A-r rh.i> + , in his 44 Origin and growth of caste in India ”, referring to Chandals 
and Faulpasas, the earliest mention of whom is to be found in the Yajurveda, says that 
44 them were two specimens of savage races who had been on a very low culture- 
level, lived in a repulsively dirty fashion and followed the primitive professions of hunt¬ 
ing and fishing when they were first met by the conquering Aryans. Resides being of 
extremely dirty habits and low culture they belonged to a pre-Dravidian stock, pro¬ 
bably Muua-Monkhmer race, who had remained un absorbed by the Dr&vidians, and 
had been treated as Pariahs even by the latter. This feature of the caste system was 
evidently not a part of the original Iudo-Aryaii institution but a tiling borrowed 
from the Dravidinns. ' These untouchables are at the Lower end of the complicated 
scale of castes. To them were assigned such unclean and degrading occupations as 
scavenging, leather-w< >rki 11 g, I lie disposal of carrions, etc., and, therefore, they have been 
held, from early times, to be unclean and, consequently, untouchable. Mr. Gandhi 
defines untoueliability in the following words. 14 Untouchability in its mild form takes 
the shape of not touching or having any social intercourse with the untouchables. In 
its extreme form it becomes mmpproadi ability and even invisibility/' The un¬ 
touchables, according to the present Census, number 2,473,230 representing seventeen 
per cent, of the population of these Dominions. This number is made up of a medley 
of diverse and heterogeneous classes. While they are collectively disclaimed by the 
higher orders, they have degrees of untouchability and superiority among themselves. 
The castes which Conic under the category of depressed classes are Slangs, Mai limits, 
Mahars, M eh tars, Chamars, Much is and a few others. The detailed list at the end of this 
appendix will show the several sub-castes which comprise the depressed classes with their 
numerical strength. Although these comm unities have the common culture of the 
Hindu community and celebrate ah religious rites, ceremonies and festivals prevalent 
among Hindus, urtdalthough the secular laws of the country are as much applicable to 
the depressed classes as to caste Hindus, they have been ostracised socially and religi¬ 
ously. The conservative orthodox Hindu regards the approach and touch of persons 
belonging to the depressed communities as a sin. Not only would lie ostracise them, he 
would also refuse to recognise them, much less encourage the effort to raise the down¬ 
trodden. 

Name, 

There has been of late consider able discussion ns to the nomenclature of these 
people. In South India until recently these persons have been known as Pm minimus, 
and in 1922 the Madras Government, on the recommendation of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council, expunged from Government records the term Panehama or Pariah and 
inserted Adi-Andhra in the case of Tel an gas, Adi-Dfavidu in that of Tamilian* and 
Dravida for any member who wished to lie so called. The Adi-Hindu Social Service 
League, Hyderabad petitioned His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government, suggest¬ 
ing the name 41 Adi-Hindu ” for the depressed classes ; while the Adi-Dravidus Educa¬ 
tional League of Hyderabad urged that these people should be termed Aborigines, 
Adharmies or Adl-Dravidas and (if none of these be suitable) 44 depressed classes” or 
4 Untouchables " would he a satisfactory appellation. 

“ Untouchable ” is an offensive term ; no Government which has at heart the 
interest of all alike would lend its support to one class of persons calling another 
t4 untouchable; ” therefore for census purposes the depressed communities have been 
termed Adi-Hindus. 

Social, 

The actual disabilities other than religious suffered by the untouchables arc many. 
One very widespread difficulty is in connection with water. It is in many places custom¬ 
ary for the untouchables to be denied access to the wells or tanks used by the other 
castes. In many villages the depressed classes have a separate approach to tanks for water. 
It is invariably near the sluice gate. If any village draws its w'ater-supply from a stream, 
the untouchables will be required to take their supply from a point far lower down. 
Although the depressed classes are conscious of their iniquitous treatment by the higher 
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castes, even among them one is higher than another. Except that they all live to¬ 
gether in a village at a respectable distance from the main caste village, one caste 
has nothing in common with another. Both a Madiga and a Moehi may participate 
in the disposal of a carcase: but one would riot touch the other nor would a Madiga let 
the Moehi first dip his vessel into the well* Owing to a dispute on the question of 
untouinability among the untouchables, the Arundhati Muhasahhu ceased to collabor¬ 
ate with the Adi-Hindu Social Service League in educational matters. Mr. L. Munn, 
the Mining Engineer and Special Officer, Well-Sinking Department, in his report for 
1337 and 1338 Fnsli, records his observation on the degree of untouehabUity observed 
by the untouchables themselves. He says* It is not to be thought that the outcaste 
is without caste rules. 1 believe that caste rules arc more rigid than those of the higher, 
educated, caste people. The Uegari will not go to a well from which a Dher draws his 
water nor a Dher to a Mang's well ; not will a Hang drink from a Chamaris well.” The 
Secretary, Adi-Hindu Social Service League, says in a note that a Sudra can do odd 
jobs in a Brahmins house where the question of untouclnihilit v does not arise, but a 
Madiga cannot touch a Mala, In towns no fuss is made about untouch ability ; but in 
villages, the scavenger's touch causes pollution to Madiga and the latter’s touch to 
Mala. Such a touch would be regarded as an insult to the whole community. If 
a Madiga takes a Mala girl for his wife the woman is excommunicated for life. Dh&r- 
masalas and Choultries built from private funds are not open to the depressed classes; 
but, although those built by the Local Fund do not refuse them shelter, and although 
hospitals and dispensaries of Government and Local Fund are thrown open to all 
classes of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s subjects, members of the depressed classes, 
conscious of their own backwardness, congregate in a corner of the verandah and would 
seem to cry as did the lepers of medieval days 11 unclean + ‘and untouchable/" They 
unwillingly give expression to their inferiority complex, imagining that by their birth 
they have no right in such public institutions. At law courts and public offices the 
outcastcs are not subject to humiliating treatment. They also travel in railway trains 
unmolested. 


In rural parts the members of the downtrodden community have few occasions to 
indulge freely in intoxicants. At marriage and death ceremonies they take country 
liquor. Butin large cities and towns a vigorous temperance propaganda among the 
wage-earners is desirable. At the end of the day's work adults and children freely visit 
liquor shops and spend a portion of their earnings on alcoholic drinks. They drift from 
villages into towns in search of labour; but, beset with the temptations peculiar to 
town life, they find social and moral degradation. The Adi-Hindu Social Service 
League is movi ng in the matter but sustained efforts arc required. The Secretary of 
the League, referring to the drink question, says that if the host at a wedding party 
failed to provide as much liquor as the guests required he would be persecuted by social 
boycott and false accusations. He describes an interesting and novel form of persuad¬ 
ing people to abstain from wasting their earnings on intoxicants. In one ease, with 
the consent and knowledge <>T a labour employer, certain volunteers of the Adi-Hindu 
Social .Service League prostrated themselves before the labourers belonging to their 
fold every evening and begged for the two annas which they would have spent on 
liquor. The amounts thus collected were saved and after a period returned to the 
persons concerned in the shape of gold. The men appreciated the labours of the 
volunteers and the value of gold, and gave up drinking intoxicants. 



Keyes Recreation Club, Secunderabad. 
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In Secunderabad, through the good offices of General Sir Terence H, Keyes, 
British Resident at Hyderabad, social service is being done by a voluntary agency 
among the depressed classes in the slum areas of Rhoiguda and Ghasmandi- Their 
bustics and neighbourhood are periodically cleaned and drained and little children are 
bathed and their garments washed. A large hall has been constructed for the use of 
such children, and adults arc urged to abstain from the use of intoxicants and instruct¬ 
ed in clean ways of living. A wholesome change is taking place in the social life of the 
people in these areas* Temperance propaganda is vigorously pursued by a Temperance 



Teddy shop in front of the Keyes Recreation Rooms, 


Association in Secunderabad with excellent results. The reduction in the number of 
toddy shops in Secunderabad and Hyderabad during the past few years is proof of 
the sincerity of the efforts of the Govern ment to uplift the depressed classes socially 
and economics'ly. 

Occupation and function. 

Malas are village menials and field labourers. Pedda Mala is the head of the 
community and is President of the Panchayat. Jangam Mala is the purohit nr priest, 
Velpu Mala performs oblations to the deity and Potu Raja offers sacrifice. Mashtari 
is a fortune-teller and teacher of acrobatic feats to children. 

Mudigas are tanners by profession and the head of that community is called Mvathri. 
The purohit is designated Jan gam, Pambali Madiga is one who makes animal sacrifice. 

Dedication of Girls. 

The system of dedication of girls to gods as murlis, devadasis or Ijasavis and 
boys us waghyas or potras continues. The Secretary of the Adi-Hinchi Social 
Service League, Hyderabad, says that the custom of dedication of girls is 
i mm emorial. In times gone by, these people held it a sacred duty to choose a 
virgin in the name of a god to serve sudhus and saiiyasis and religious mendicants, who 
might be passing by their village. It was a holy order, but the calling came to be abused 
by carnally minded persons. The Adi-Hindu Social Service League has made an effort 
to blot out this nefarious practice. It held meetings in villages and mobilised public 
opinion. Moths were persuaded to give in writing their agreement to the resolution of 
the community that the system should go, and the Panehaynts ratified the agreements. 
Certificates are granted by the League to such reclaimed women who, on occasions of 
religious festivities, should produce the documents in evidence of their fitness to mix with 
others freely; failure to do so would result in their expulsion from such gatherings. The 
evil has not altogether been rooted out. The Social Service volunteers are meeting with 
considerable opposition at places where dedication of girls Ems taken different forms, 
such us mock marriages. There is no legal enactment in this State whereby such n prac¬ 
tice is deemed to be an of fence. Even in British India dedication of girls to deities is 
practised and, although such women are known to lead an immoral life, it cannot be 
proved that dedication is for the specific purpose of prostitution, which is a cognizable 
offence. Therefore the institution exists unchecked. 

Economic. 

The depressed classes have no economic independence in most parts. Some 
cultivate the land for caste Hindus as tenants at will; and some are farm labourers, 
payment being in kind. The wage level of the unskilled lalxmrer is generally low; and it 
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is when the demand for labour is at a low ebb, during the non-agricultural season, 
that one realises the wretched plight of these landless classes, With a view to escaping 
privation, they engage themselves, whole families, under large landholders, for any 
service anil on any terms of remuneration. Payment is made in kind. The landlord 
accommodates them for marriage and other occasional expenses and thus secures the 
services of the faniilies from generation to generation. The labourers t hem selves choose 
to serve their masters under such conditions rather than go out into the world and 
starve. The depressed classes, who invariably form an integral part of the village 
community, have been in the enjoyment of some lands as a 41 service grant T ’; but it is 
quite inadequate at the present day to feed the enhanced population, more particulars' 
as the yield has been getting less year by year. In return for this grant they perform 
services pertaining to the public needs of the village as a whole. 

The Government has long ago abolished compulsory service in any form as far as 
service to Government officials is concerned. 

Xo serious effort has so far been made either by Government or any public 
body to uplift these economically submerged classes, who have little or no real property 
and whose isolation and ignorance are traded upon by others. The Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, Hyderabad, reports eleven societies registered exclusively for the 
benefit of the depressed classes, viz., 


1* 

Shoe-makers at 

Bhongir (Xalgonda District). 

2 . 

Do 

Jagtival (Karimnag&r District). 

3. 

Do 

Koratala, 

■L 

Do 

Raichur. 


Do 

Eidar. 

«. 

Tanners 

Kari run agar. 

7. 

Do 

Maltgalti (Osmanabad District}, 

S. 

Basket-weavers 

Jagtiyal (Karimnagar District)* 

9. 

Tonga-drivers 

Warauguh 

10. 

Do 

Raichur. 

11 . 

Miscellaneous 

(Gl i1 /ari -i - Deccai i )* Bi ditr* 


Co-operation is of great value in freeing persons from the grip of money-lenders, but 
what is being done by the Co-operative Department for the Depressed Classes touches 
oniy the fringe of the population. By the maintenance of separate societies fur the 
Depressed Classes it is net to be understood that Government fosters communal and 
caste institutions. The Registrar assures us that the general societies are as much 
thrown open to the untouchables as to the touchables, but as a first stage toward co¬ 
operation. this has been done. 

Religion* 

Although the depressed classes are forbidden to enter temples, they form by 
religion an important substructure of Hinduism. They worship the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon and perform all birth, death and marriage ceremonies in the fashion of 
Hindus, 


A controversy recently raged in the press as to whether the Adi-Hmdus are Hindus. 
While the caste Hindus maintained discreet silence, two opposing sections of Adi- 
Himins entered the arena. The Adi-Dravida Educational League argued that, judged 
by the history, philosophy and civilisation of the Adi-Dravidas, the real aborigines of 
the Deccan, the depressed classes are, as a community, entirely separata and distinct 
from the followers of Vedie religion, called Hinduism. The League’s contention was 
that Hinduism is not the ancestral religion of the aborigines of Hindustan ; that the 
non-Vedie communities of India object to be called 4 Hindus * because of their inherited 
abhorrence of the doctrines of the adherents of Munu Smrithi and like scriptures, who 
have distinguished themselves as caste Hindus for centuries past; that the Vedie religion 
which the Aryans brought in the wake of their invasion was actively practised upon 
the non-Vedie aborigines and that the aborigines, coming under the influence of 
Hindus generally* gradually and half-eonsciously adopt Hindu ideas and prejudices. 
A section of Adi- Hindus emphatically repudiated the above arguments in a statement 
to the Press and deplored the tendency of the Adi - Dravidas Educational League to 
seek to impose an invidious distinction. The conception of God* the inode of worship, 
t he system of ri t uals ai id code o f c u st oms. the manner o f d ress an<1 way of 1 i fc, of 11 le 
socially depressed classes are identical with those of the caste Hindus and, therefore, 
they maintained that religiously Adi-Hind us are Hindus. In the chapter on religion 
wc have referred to this question; so no more need be said here* 
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Education, 

Education *—The problem of the social and economic progress of the depressed 
classes is largely dependent upon educational opportunity. It is only in rare cases 
where members of these classes have by thorough education; raised themselves in the 
economic scale that they have succeeded in surmounting to a large extent the social 
barriers which custom has raised against them, A great deal of private effort has 
been concentrated on the promotion of education among them. 

The Adi-Dravida Educational League* Hyderabad, has forty co-educational schools 
with a strength of 2,0 to pupils. Girls up to ten years of age are admitted. The 
Adi‘Hindu Social Service League and the Arundati Mahasabha have been doing laud¬ 
able work in the direction of promoting literacy among these people* The value of the 
work done among the depressed and backward classes by the Christian Missions for three 
or four generations cannot l>e over-estimated. The Government of His Exalted High‘ 
ness the Niisani lias for some years been maintaining separate schools for these classes. 

A few young men have received college education, one recent instance being that of 
a lad who* after passing the Osmania Intermediate, has joined the Agricultural College 
at Nagpur with a Government scholarship* Education among girls is not so popular* 
In Christian schools girls of the depressed communities, professing their own religions, 
study ; but none has reached the High School standard for lack of facilities. The 
Director of Public Instruction In a note says 

u As in other parts of India, the education of the children of depressed classes has 
been a difficult problem here. Although all public schools are open, in principle, to the 
children of these classes yet they did not In the beginning avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunities offered to them owing to the old social customs which are tinged with religion, 
But the constant tackling of this question has at least been the cause of producing some 
change in the outlook of the people and nowadays the children of these classes are 
admitted to many secondary schools although their seats have to be arranged separately. 
They are admitted to some Primary Schools also, but they arc seated separately. Owing 
to these obstacles the department has started special schools for them. The number of 
such sehouls at the close of the jJeriod under review was U7 with 4,005 pupils. A scheme 
fora more rapid expansion of education among the depressed classes on a very wide scale 
has been submitted to Government. As far as possible the recruiting of teachers for 
schools for the depressed classes is made from the community itself, " But when they 
are not available* Muslims, Christians and sometimes Hindus arc selected for this work.” 

Conclusion. 

In concluding tills brief note it may be said that of late the depressed 
classes have been taking stock of their helplessness and, partly owing to disabilities 
imposed upon them by the higher castes, are alive to the need for consolidation and 
advance. 
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List of Adi-Sindus with their strength in Hyderabad State, 1931 , 


No. 

Name 

Population 

No. 

Name 

Population 

l 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 


Adi-Hindu. 


2,473,230 

10 

Mala ban nai ,. 


10,085 





20 

Mata Jangam 

4 4 

5,632 


I. Dhcr 

. » 

1,007*530 

21 

Dianne 


11*705 





22 

Masti 


9*214 

1 

Dhef 


80,702 

23 

.Mata Masti .. 


2,41 + 

2 

Mala 

. . 

460,473 

24 

Mala Sanyas! 


007 

3 

Mahal 

* * 

520,361 

25 

Mathura 


3,589 





26 

Mondiwar 


520 


II. Madigfl . r 

* * 

1,281,002 

27 

Nnikapu 


13,118 





28 

Pachaohotla 


S20 

4 

Chamber 

*, 

130,320 

29 

Padampan .. 


30 

5 

Diior 

4 * 

58,031 

30 

Panmla 


SO 

6 

Mochi 

4 4 

6,053 

31 

Sangari 


01 

7 

Mang 

4 4 

392.402 

82 

Sore 


125 

8 

Mndiga 

4 4 

693,675 

33 

Sind hi 


310 





31 

Sart 1 


50 


III. A/mar class?# 

* m 

115,500 

35 

Sunna 


252 





30 

Atar 


872 

9 

Dasari 

4 * 

9.004 

37 

Bagalu 


71 

10 

Dommara 

* # 

0,128 

38 

Bala Santhanam 


1,162 

11 

Garotli 

4 ■ 

1,237 

30 

Bantu 


1,311 

12 

Budbukk 

* * 

1,150 

40 

Rathini 


593 

13 

Mchtar 

, „ 

2,030 

41 

Him Hi 


6,337 

14 

Anamuk 

* m 

1,202 

42 

Chili tain 


2,735 

15 

Regari 

. i 

803 

43 

Gangnni 


1,013 

16 

Doktalwar ., 

. 

0,121 





17 

Et&malwar . . 

- ,» 

002 





18 

Katipamula .„ 

’ * 

5,002 

M 




























THE CHENCHUS. 


(Pa?er jtEAn av Mel r»* AHMAD KHAN, Census Commissioner, Hyderabad, 
Ufore fhe Indian Science Congress, Bangalore, G th January, 1932.) 


1, T am thankful to the President of the Anthropological section of the Science 
Congress for giving me this opportunity of reading a paper on the Chenchus, an alxiri* 
ginal tribe in the Deccan. T do not claim to have studied every aspect of their origin, 
life and customs. With a cursory view of the people 1 have ventured to sj>cak about 
them before a meeting of veterans in the field of anthropology and I, therefore, trust 
that the senior members of the Conference and those who have made a scientific study 
of the primitive tribes in India will receive the paper with that sympathy which an 
amateur deserves and offer such observations as will encourage me to pursue the investi¬ 
gation I have undertaken. 


A view of the country 




2. The Chen- 
chus are located in 
the south of the 
Mahbubnagar dis* 
trict of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, which 
the Krishna sepa- 
rates from the Kur- 
nuol District of the 
Madras Presidency. 
T! ie road from J cd - 
clierla Station to 
the hill range lies 
across extensive 
cornfields and dur¬ 
ing the crop season 
it presents a beau¬ 
tiful view* At the 
eightieth mile from 
the Hyderabad 
City n monolith 

standing cm an 
earthen mound, 
speaks eloquently 
of the historicity 
of the country. 
The Chencbus at 
present inhabit the 
plateaux of a lull 
range known ns 
Nallamalai. The 
altitude of the hills 
ranges between 
2,500 and 3,000 
feet. The lulls are 
densely forest clad 
and infested by wild 
animals. Until 


The Monolith thirty years ago this 

part of the Nizam’s territory had not been traversed by any man. Mr. Yusuf-ud-din 
the Collector of the district, thirty years ago, with a view to explore the possibility of 
making the hills a summer resort, had a track cut through the woods over the hills to 
the highest point, which he named Farhahad. The first lap of this track bus since 
been moorumed and improved so as to be motorable* After a hairpin turn from the 
first ascent you motor straight to Maimanur, wherein is His Exalted Highness* peniten¬ 
tiary for political prisoners. From Mannanur the first Chenchu’s penta is ten miles 
distant. 
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3. According to the recent census there arc as many rs 53 pentas scattered over 
the hills and valleys. A penta consists of 15 to 25 huts. Lowest aborigines such as 
Veddns, etc. form groups of from ten to forty. Thus they form a social compact and 
wander about a tract of a few miles square forming the beat, gathering honey and 
berries and digging roots. 



The first ascent 


4. 


The Ihc-nchus according to their appearance come under that group which is 
i*hv i i dnr it called in the language of racial anthropology Australoid, the 

name given to the aborigine s of Australia in whom the charac¬ 
teristic traits are found in a specially marked form. These are 
a short stature, dark complexion, long head with prominent eyebrows and broad nose 
w it h a depressed root. The hair varies from wavy to curly but is never friz*Iy or woolly 
as is so often mistaken by even anthropologists. Among the Australians the vault of 
the skull is oltcn raised into a keel form; but among the aborigines of Ceylon and India 
this is usual] v absent. 



Platyrhine curly haired lad 

Malay Peninsula and Ceylon, by their presence. 
43* 


5. The racial element which 
is dominant among these people 
links them with those of Australia, 
Ceylon and the Island chains of 
Indonesia and Melanesia. 

0. Their hair, their colour, the 
abundance of sweat glands in their 
skins show them to be an adaptation 
to tropical forest conditions, 

7 Amongst these people, at 
the present day, some strain of that 
hnmette race forming the central 
series of mankind and commonly 
known as the Mediterranean people, 
is found. It is a further proof that 
racial purity is a myth and justifies 
Plumeiiback’s words that +4 innu¬ 
merable varieties of mankind run to 
one another by insensible degrees." 

S. It is a matter of coutru- 

Hit oriijmnl home ' £Vs\ among 

of tlicse jirim- a n t li ro p o- 

itivt fwopJe. logists Si to 

which was the habitat of the race, 
which, cither rightly or wrong! v, 
bears the Australian name. \y c 
Jiud their strain not only in the 
]>eop!e of the islands of the Pacific 
but also of Australia and apparently 
India is allied to the Celebes Island, 
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0. The Cbenchus on the banks of the river Krishna, the Conds in 

the Central Provinces and 


Rnstar and 
Santhals of 
Chota Nagpur are all found on the east 
of 70 longitude: hut it is remarkable 
that the aborigines of India with Aus¬ 
tralian strain are not found in any 
large number on the western coast 
of south India. The Xairs in the West 
barely have any mixture of the abori¬ 
ginal blood* whereas the strain is con¬ 
spicuous in the Tamil Telugu and Can- 
arcse speaking people. More so, it 
may be found amongst the so-called 
depressed classes of southern India, 
who are mainly found on the eastern 
side* 


10. The fact that the lower western 
coast of India is occupied by a compa¬ 
ratively purer people of the Mediter¬ 
ranean race, and that Central and 
South Eastern India contains a good 
mixture of the aboriginal blood shows 
that under a series of percussions the 
aborigines had to make way for the 
more powerful and drift along the line 
of safety and seclusion* 


A rare specimen of Australoid Jiving in 
Mallapuram Penta 

11. The Mediterraneans, perhaps, not having a higher culture, in their lirst advent 
mixed with the aborigines probably on equal terms and thus we litid sporadic sprinkling 
of regular features amongst the aborigines here and there. Later on, the same people 
developing higher forms id culture began to press the older people (aborigines) who, in 
their turn, look (light to the south. |m the him is which had equable climatic condition 
due to the vicinity of the sea. Brook's Lk Evolution of Climate ” gives interesting figures 
how upheaval of lend causes Nuctuatkm in the temperature, We have onlv toconjec¬ 
ture that pressed from outside the jxxiplc sought relief from the hotter highlands of the 
Deccan in their course along Indonesia. Seligritan, Professor of Ethnology in the 
London University, thinks tliat the presence of skulls of Australians in Java is a strong 
proof of the link between India and Australia, 


12* We may go one step further in our surmise that it is not the Australians who 
came to India but the Indians who migrated to Australia. 


13. I quote an extract from the Encyclopedia Britannfca to support the above 
argument that "physically thcDravtdians* resemble the Australians; that the boome¬ 
rang is known among the wild tribes of the Deccan alone (with the doubtful exception 
of ancient Egyptians) of all parts of the world except Australia, and that the Australian 
canoes arc like those of the lira vidian coast tribes. II seems reasonable enough to 
assume that the Australian natives are Dravidians, exiled in remote times from Hindus¬ 
tan though when their migration took place and how they traversed the Indian Ocean 
must remain questions to which, by their very nature, there cun be no satisfactory 
answer*" 


14* The physique of the persons living in higher altitudes is distinctly superior to 
Appearance that of their brothers in the lower regions, who arc comparatively 

short in stature and emaciated. Handsomeness, as we under* 
stand it, is unknown in the case of men and women* The man grows his hair as a woman 
does and dresses it in a knot either at the back or on the apjier left of his head He 
does not t omb his hair but prunes it with his fingers and the falling hair is scrupulously 

* Tto* t* tuitea «• {t couveuktJt not itn n defined icmi ax J’lT-DnLvidum nould be n more eurrect 
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collected, plaited and wound round the knot. The barber's razor of Sheffield make 
has found its way into the hots and is made a liberal use of for mowing down beards. 
Baldness among men or women is unknown. 



A group of young people 

15. Women grow their hair which is neither cut nor combed. The use of castor 
oil for tlie hair is a recent innovation, so also that of a wooden nit comb for destroying 
lice* Women's hair is generally short and curly. 

16. The men’s garment is a strip of cloth about three to si* inches wide according 

to requirements and 90 inches long. It is an abbreviated htngtiU y 
Dress ntid cnuimcnte* passed between the thighs and the ends thereof are held to the 
waist covering the nakedness by a plant fibre* If the piece is 
longer, the extra length is left to flap about behind. It is the ceremonial dress and is 



1 his shows the manner of dressing their hair. A clean-shaven man heads the row. 

certainly a distinct advance on the teak leaves. Occasional visitors to the hills dis¬ 
tribute country dhoties but the men do not use them. The dhoti is slung over the 
shoulder when standing and put under the buttocks when sitting. The top outer edge 
of the left ear is I Hired and a few wear a brass ring with a bead in the centre. One or 
two men wear on their left arm above the elbow nickel armlets. This b another evi¬ 
dence of the slow anti sure process of sophistication. Men wear a waistband of a double 
piece of hide crudely cut from goat s skin and sewn together. They carry in this 
flints tones and also stick into it knives. 

IT. The Chen eh n woman’s original dress was that of mother Eve—o two piece 
costume of broad teak leaves held round the waist by means of tibre. Now the sugges¬ 
tion of wearing leaves is repugnant to the woman and is regarded as an outrage on her 
modesty. She is proud to wear a piece of rag which does not reach below her knee. 
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A choli {bodice) for the upper part of the body completes her dress. The bodice is 
quite a recent introduction. It is given as a present by the graziers in return for 
services rendered. The Chenelm woman does not know the use of thread and needle. 
She is as .scantily clad as any poor woman of the depressed classes; 
but the man will never give up his langoti, which he regards as a mark of distinction. 
Several strings of beads adorn the neck—one worn in childhood, another at puberty and 



Grinding jawar 

a third of two or three rows at marriage. They are taken off only when the woman 
becomes a widow, before the advent of beads they collected half-dried polki seeds and 
pierced them with a thorn and, when dry, strung them into two or three rows and wore 
them round the neck. Glass bracelets are worn bv women. The absence of them is a 
sign of widowhood. 



18, Weapons of warfare are none. The only equipment the men have is the bow 
Weapon*, and arrow. They are seldom used except in self-defence. The 

stave is of a single piece of wood. It is cut, trimmed and shaped with notches at both 
ends. The string is made of the fibre of a plant. The fibre is cleaned, dried and t wisted 
into a cord and greased. The centre 
of the cord, where the arrow is placed, 
is bound with leather* The arrow is 
of bamboo. Its butt-end is plain. 

When not in use the string of the 
bow is released from the top notch. 

Iron-tipped arrows are also used for 
shooting wild animals, but no poison 
is apjdicd to the tip. 


10. The Chen eh u is noted for 

his truthful- 
Cbaracwr. new alld ho- 

nesty. When I was recently on a 
visit to the hills I was informed by a 
forest officer that two men were put 
up for trial on a charge of distilling 
and selling liquor. The prosecution 
had no eye-wit ness but merely relied 
on the accused's honesty* At the 
trial both the accused pleaded guilty 
to the charge of distilling and were 
sentenced to a month's imprison¬ 
ment. 

2b. To visitors to their vill¬ 
ages they are kind and hospitable. 
In every village there is built a 


The weapons and Guitar 
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guest-house, si simple unfurnished hut. If it is found occupied, one of 
their own dwellings is cleared For the use of the visitor. He is admirably compromising 
in his attitude towards a wrong-doer and the words of the Chief arc implicitly obeyed. 
They detect bees 1 nests by watching their visits to water and the direction in which 
they flew away and taking a bee-line in that direction. 

21. Although they have no idea of indigenous medicines they are amenable to 
the treatment of others, and believe in the efficacy of drugs administered. 

22. The ChencIni is fleet-footed. Though poorly Fed he has extraordinary phy¬ 
sical endurance. Carrying a load on his bead he would negotiate steep and narrow gra¬ 
dients with greater ease and facility than one would imagine. 

23. Cold he cannot bear, Being 
■12 clad he sits by the fireside and 
warms himself. He imagines that 
the rest of the world is much colder 
than bis country. 1 offered to show 
the city of Hyderabad to one of the 
stalwart young men ; but he said 
he was afraid that he would be 
frozen to death if he went out. Wo¬ 
men make dutiful wives its perhaps 
all women do in a lesser grade of 
civilisation. In her husband's ab¬ 
sence from home the Cheuchu wo¬ 
man would not go beyond the 
limits of the village. When ne¬ 
cessary, she would seek the com¬ 
pany of an elderly woman or her 
nearest female relative. Polygamy 
or plurality of wives is prevalent 
among them and is attended with 
such evils as bickerings and quar¬ 
rels. The woman who is not toler¬ 
ant to the other wife is at liberty 
to quit the home with her children. 

Children are well looked after and 
chastised for naughtiness. 



A group of men 
tL —Domestic Life. 

24, The site of the Chenchu pentas is usually on the plateaux. 1 would not 
call the pentas villages. They are a mere cluster of huts bearing none of the 



41* 


A view of a Pcnta 
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features of the Indian villages. which have evolved after a series of incursions of 
different races. The names of pentas, at feast some of them, do not appear 
to have been given by them, Vittevalpidii, Mallapurain and Tapsipenta are the names 
assigned to the ** forest clearings for settlement.” Tapsipenta, for instance, is the spot 
rioted lor tapst trees. But Puli ( huliua. by which name a penta goes, suggests that 
it was given by the t bench us, puli meaning tiger ami chalma a pond. Communication 
between pentas is by means of paths across dense jungles. They are obliterated by the 
rains, grass and vegetation in the winter. 

23. The arrangement of huts in a penta is not on any definite plan* The first 
ron of Imls is arranged in a semi circle and the others go in a straight line from the 
last hut. Patches of vegetable-garden are at close quartets, gourd and pumpkin being 
the onh varieties grown, lhe gourd-plant is allowed to creep upon the hut or on a 
temporary support erected in front of the hut. Cattle are tethered to posts stuck 
in the ground in front of the but. 

20 r 1 he cemetery Is about a iurlong away from the penta and the graves are marked 
by earth mounds overlaid with stones. 

I he penta is surrounded with rubbish heaps and therefore very insanitary. 

m There is only one type of hut found in the penta, A well seasoned piece of 
Tlit huus?, wood, six cubits long am] twelve inches in circumference at the 

. bottom is planted, ith a split bamboo or some plant fibre.three 

cubits m length, a circle is drawn round the pole from its base and a bamboo mat three 
feet wide and sufficiently long to go round the circle is next fixed and secured to the 



fl J I U L 


pound by means of plugs From the top of the central post bamboo rafters are laid 
to rest on the mat nail, and with similar material the frame work of the conical roof is 
completed and covered with thatch. Entrance to the hut is obtained by a reotanjmlar 
opening, about two cubits high and three feet wide. The doorway of the hut mav not 
open towards the west. A smaller hut is exactly half the site in all respects. Tile 
mat wall .s mud-plastered. VI rtlun the hut. a hearth of stones is made and the house! 
told ntensds sorh 8S f eookt.iB and water pots, baskets, winnowers, etc. arc kept the 
left, the right half of the hut-space living reserved for sitting and sleeping. Bows and 
arrows and mur/.le-loadmg guns are stuck into the roof from inside the hut. Half-wav 
up the roof they have a shelf of bamboo mat. * 


29. 

F!ir, 

called for. 


Safety matches have not yet gone into this area but it is convenient for the 
t henehus to make lire in the old, time honoured method 

, i iff • A br<md is s * rv « i lo Wc neighbouring housewife 
ItemsaL would bring excommunication. 


with 

when 


30. The only art or industry is basketry. Bamboo is split into 
Mimifftciui*. i n twill pattern and made into square and 

lids. Winnowers arc also made by them. 


fmc slats and woven 
round boxes with 
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The Interior of a hut 


31, The Chenchtis have no musical instruments of their own. A weentintroduc¬ 

tion is a three-stringed instrument copied from one used by a 
Muttonl instrument^ wandering mendicant. Three well ripe gourd fruits, round in 
size, are scooped out and the shells are dried. Two of them are* 
of a smaller size than the third. They arc lixed to a hollow bamboo three feet in length 
the larger one between the smaller ones. Three key-holes are cut at the other etui of the 
bamboo and keys inserted. The brass strings ate supported on a bridge ns in a 
violin. The instrument is held in the left hand and with the middle linger of the right 
hand the strings are jerked to vibrate, 

32. * 4 1 don’t know how to till the ground " is the answer invariably given by men. 

In this respect the Chenchu is devoid of that human instinct to 
Apncuiture. grow bis food on the soil. Hois timidtoapproaeh bullocks. One 

nmn recently obtained some land in a penta but, not knowing how to handle a plough T 
h e has rented it to some Dher agricuitiir&l labourers. The soi 1 is virgi ti and good for raising 
kharif crops. The desire for owning lands due to want and privation is growing among 

them, 

S3, The cattle consist of buffaloes, not their own but Iwlonging to graziers, left in 
their charge for a time. Goats and chickens they rear. Dogs 
Livestock. ^ p C t uni mats . Only two names of dogs are current 

among them, namely, Pappy and Laddu. Both appear to have been borrowed from 
the Ban jams. One is distinguished from another by its colour. A 'alia Pappy [black 
Happy) and Tfolia Laddu (white Laddu), Cats are not found in the villages. 


31* The food of the Chenehu consists principally of roots (gaddalu) and berries 
(pnndulu). Herbs and fungi are also eaten. The roots arc 
nod a gadda, chenehu gad da, ycllaru gadda, pedda dajira, lx>da 
gadda, ajavla gaddu and orra gadds, The berries include chinta panda (tamarind) 
Kind pandu (neem fruits) Ippa panda (Mohwa), Tuniki pandu, Jui pandu, Medi pandu 
and Mirli pandu.) Tamarind fruit is eaten mixed with ashes obtained from burning 
the bark of the same tree. Mohwa flower is I Milled and eaten, No salt is added to the 
cooked food, whether of roots, fruits or jawar {Sorghum vulgare). Pumpkins and gourds 
are cut into large pieces and boiled and eaten without salt. They appreciate salt but 
it is not available. They eat animal flesh when available. The skin is also eaten after 
the hair lias been singed, so also arc the intestines after removing the filth. Small 
birds, squirrels, rats and mice are roasted and eaten. 


35. Mohwa flow er (Bassia Lati folia) is collected and boiled and the water w hich is 
not absorbed into the cooked flower is poured off into a vessel. 
It is then cooled, fermented and drunk. 


Drink. 
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N:treutira„ 


The only narcotic generally used is tobacco, 
honey or other forest produce, 
and spat out again. 


It is obtained by bartering 
It is retained in the month 


37, Generally, when intoxicated on occasions of festivals and marriages, men and 
... women dance to the beating of a circular drum, A satis factory 

description of the dance is u difficult task. Dr. Hutton, d.sc., 
cm.e.j the Census Commissioner for India, says that '‘the dance tunes arc very suggestive 
of Swtura tunes and one or two approached a jig ur rod in time. As by Sawaras an 



Women Dance 

Koudhs a hide gong is used. The women's dance suggests more that of the Porajaa 
hut they have another dance which I have not seen elsewhere in which they sing and 
clap their hands in time clapping their palms against the pahn of each neighbour. 
The dance is circular alternately between the claps of their hands. With alternate 
movement of limbs the body is swung aside". Women take the upper part of their 
sareo and, holding the Wide ends in the hand, dance. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the nature of songs they sing. 

33, The daily life of the Chenehu is an uncertain one. The man rises early in the 
morning and goes off to the jungle in search of roots and berries 
1 v ‘for the family. The woman sweeps the floor and cooks food, if 
any be available, and brings water. Young children cling to their mothers at home while 
the grown-up are busy doing odd jobs. Before noon the men return home and are 
served with food. After them, the women and children eat. Thereafter the elders 
collect together and discuss matters of common interest. 

39. As they rise in the morning they go about their work and eat anything, 
bathing and washing of clothes are rare. If they go out again in the afternoon they 
are back home before sunset for fear of wild animals. They sit around the h earth, eat 
and sleep, 

JIJLL—Organisation of Society* 


fg. The Gienchus can lie said to l>c an organised body, so far as is compatible 
with their primitive culture. If the Penta is the unit of organisation it is interest¬ 
ing to note that it is nut inhabited by one particular sept or kulam to the exclusion 
of all others. Except in the matter of choosing a wife, there is no occasion for accentuat¬ 
ing dan feelings. 
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41. The Chenchus arc divided into five septs: Thokalu, Niraatu, Erravatu, 
Sigdu. mid Maindliu The origin of the Kulam is a matter 
of conjecture. Various fantastic accounts are heard but one is 
not without interest. Thokalu in Telugu is tall. A person was fund of eating tail in 



At Breakfast 

preference to any other piece of flesh and whenever an animal was slaughtered they 
cut the tail and reserved it for that man. saying 'this is for thokaluwadu (tail-man)’. 
His offspring came to he called Thokahivadu. Another version is that the name has 
been taken from the squirrel, which in these regions U reddish brown in colour and as 
large as a rabbit in size with a big bushy tail. This variety is called the Malabar 
squirrel. Nimalu is the name given to the class of Chenchus who happen to live 
in a lime grove. The man who relished some red roots more than any toiler variety 
came to ho called Krravahi or perhaps it may have a remote reference to the 
Mediterranean man. as all fair people arc generally called red by the primitives. 
Stggilu is presumably a corruption of Sigiri, tender edible leaves of the tamarind 
tree. MaindliTs origin is obscure and worth investigating. The one assumption is 
that, as this sept is regarded as the most respected one, it perhaps remained pun: from 
contact with the other people. Mmida meaning head. However uncertain ( heir origin 
may be, it is clear that there b some form of tot cm ism since most of them trace their 
elan formation to animals and trees. 

42. The five groups of the: Chenchus are exog&mous. Thokalus and Err&v&lus 
are regarded to be near cousins; so are Ximahis, Siggilus ami Main dins. The two 
groups therefore intermarry. A Chenchu, whichever sept he may belong to. may not 
marry any but the daughter of his mother’s brother or that of Ids father’s sister. If 
intentionally a man married a woman of his own totem he is charged with incest, 
ou toasted and banished from the limits of the colony. 

43. Relationship through the female line is seldom recognised as the Chenchu 
society is of patriarchal nature. 

44. The Chenchu is not strictly a monogamist. The chief, or he who has the 
means, marries two wives. On the ground of barrenness or sterility on the part of 
a wife, or even on the excuse of incompatibility of temperament, a Chenchu takes a 
second woman. A brother’s widow, if she is willing, is taken over by the younger or 
elder brother* 

45. Property consists of the hut, earthen utensils, crude implements and mats 

and baskets. To the list may be added chickens and goats. 
Pfoperii. On the death of a man, his first son inherits. If the widow 

Is childless the property of the deceased goes to the first brother of the deceased ; 
if the deceased had no brother, his sister claims it. If noncat all, the nearest relatives and 
the people of the penta distribute the belongings among themselves. No ease of adop¬ 
tion is known to the Cheoduis. Settlement of disputes is made by the headman 
after he has heard the ease in » panehayat of elders. Oath is generally taken by heaven 
(Akasa am mu) and earth (Rlioomi amnia). Mori: reliance is placed on the evidence 
tendered on oath taken on trees such as Mohwa and Tamarind, which provide the wit¬ 
ness with food. It may he interesting to mention that the most sacred oath with the 
Gond is on the tiger-skin and that of the Blnl on the dog. He who commits a breach 
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of the settlement is lined and the fine is " eaten by the Punch. The line is realized 
by way of Mohwa flower and liquor. 

40, The Chcnehu girl lives in the house of her parents until her marriage. She, 
before puberty, enjoys as much freedom of movement as boys 
of that age ; but after that she is looked after and protected. 


Position erf women. 



IV'i— Rkligion aso Social Cvstoms. 


48, By religion the Chenchu 
is officially known to he nnimist; 
but as far as 1 have been able to 
enquire he has still retained his pris¬ 
tine paganism though apparently he 
is now a believer in deities which 
have definite names, characteristics 
and fu net ton s. Tl i c pri t tei pal deities 
are Akasa Amnia (Sky) Bhoomi Am¬ 
ina (Earth) and A in in a Tail! (Small¬ 
pox goddess). The sky is the su¬ 
preme god. The latest add it ion islin- 
gum represented by a piece of stone 
or wood. The sun also is worshipp¬ 
ed. The appearance of the soul of 
a deceased person in any form is in- 
credibly says the Chcnehti, although 
hr holds that a dead body should be 
washed in sitting posture so that the water may wet both * des ; otherwise the spirit 
would return home. The religious beliefs ami observances of the Chen eh us offer a wide 
field for a sympathetic study and I propose h > take up the question eiriy. 


A Chenchu Girl 


47, Seduction of an unmarried 
girl against her wishes for immoral 
purposes is an offence punishable 
with a fine which is “ eaten 11 and the 
offender is compelled to marry the 
girl. There is no betrothal ceremo¬ 
ny ; but the girl's consent is first 
obtained. A woman who is disobe¬ 
dient to her husband, or incompatible 
in temperament, is put away. Such 
divorced woman may marry again. 
A woman is also at liljerty to give 
up her husband, whose affection or 
attention, she has reason to believe, 
has been diverted to another wo¬ 
man. 



Abode of Lingam 
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in. As soon as pain begins males move out of the hut and old women of the 
end Brti penta are called into assist the labouring woman. Utensils 

and other articles are collected in one part of the hut allowing 
the other half of the space for lying in. The expectant mother is made to squat with 
her legs propped up. A large stone is placed to support her back or she is held by 
the shoulders by another woman. A woman who has experience in midwifery sits 
in front of the woman and renders her timely assistance. When the woman is 
delivered of the child the after-birth is buried.away from the hut by the woman who 
attends upon her. The baby is washed and laid beside the mother. Should the mother 



Baby is being bathed 

die in child-birth she is taken out quickly and buried and the child, if alive, is given to 
another woman for suckling ; but if the child is dead faith the mother and child arc buried 
together in the same grave. 


50. The period of confinement is six or seven days, Both the midwife and the 
woman are considered to be unclean. Their meal Es served at the doorway. Their 
vessels arc not touched by others. On the seventh day the woman is given a bath and 
the stained cloth washed and dried. The midwife in the meantime sweeps the floor 
and plasters it with mud, and then takes her bath. She is then clean and goes out to 
call the husband of the woman delivered to come into the house, who, during all these 
days, had been living in another hut. 


51. Naming of the child generally takes place after ten or twelve days. The 
name is chosen and given by the parents themselves and no ceremony attends the 
function. LSngadu, Biyadu and Guruvadu are the principal male names and Lin gam- 
ma, Guruvanima and Idanima, are those of females—all derived from their goddesses. 

52, A child is suckled for about one year or until another is bom. 


53, In the case of a boy T the change of voice is the first indication. He is seen 
flirting with girls of his age. Appearance of moustache is sure 
evidence of Ins attaining manhood. In the case of a girl, she is 
secluded in a hut specially erected for her. An old woman attends upon her. Both 
are unclean for 3 or 4 days. The girl is then bathed and her soiled linen, if useless, buried : 
otherwise it is washed and dried for further use. In their leafy days, the soiled leaves 
were likewise dealt with. The girl after bath is given a piece of clean cloth and a bodice, 
and her forehead is marked with yellow powder which is supplied by the graziers. No 
ceremony is performed on that occasion. Such grown-up girls sleep in their own hut 
but away from their parents. Boys either sleep in a corner of the same hut or with friends 
of their age elsewhere. But no separate dormitory or bachelors’ hall exists for them. 
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a-t. That a girl has attained womanhood is not published in any manner : but 

through her parents and relatives the news goes from mouth 

to mouth. A lad, who is in the know of tilings, approaches his 
mother with a desire to marry the girl The mother informs the father. Both father 
and mother then set out to the girl’s house* Preliminary enquiries are first made 
through an old woman who acts as an intermediary. Then the mother of the boy 
speaks to the mother of the girl and the father to the father* The girl's consent is 
also obtained* If all ends well, a date is fixed for the marriage. The Chcnehus are 

extraordinarily ignorant of time and distance. Tin? fixing of a day Es therefore not 

significant. It means the lapse of a few days and nights. If the bride belongs to 



Wedding procession 

another penta a messenger is sent there in advance to inform them of the bride 
groom's arrival. The parents of the boy with their relatives and friends, headed by a 
drummer, set nut earning a load of Mohwa flower and liquor. On sighting the penta 
the drummer beats the drum and the bride's party From that penta come forth to meet 
the guests and the bridegroom. They exchange greetings, eat, drink end dance. They 
next proceed to the penta and spend the night. Soon after sunrise all collect together and 
the bride's parents provide a feast of Mohwa flower, roots and liquor. The girl is 
given by the lad a piece of cloth, a bodice and also some strings of beads which she 
wears. The guests cat, drink and dance and the father of the girl then turns to the 
bridegroom and tells him to look after liis daughter kindly and well. This Is all the 
marriage-ceremony and no priest is employed to perform any rite. As a matter of 
fact, the priest does not exist in I he Chenehn society. The party then sets out. on the 
return journey at noon. The girl resides with her mother-in-law till a separate hut 
is erected for the new couple. Until then the bridegroom sleeps elsewhere. In the day¬ 
time, however, the young man takes his wife to the jungle where they ruuv colmbit. 

Since the presentation of this paper before the Science Congress t had an occasion 
to witness a Chenchu marriage. On a previous visit to their abode I offered to foot the 
bill of expense to tlie father of a prospective bridegroom but he declined my offer with 
characteristic sulkiness. Itissensc of self-respect appeared to have been hurt. He 
said that even though he was poor it would be a satisfaction to all concerned and a 
blessing to his son if he bore his own expense. There was a touch of superstition in 
Ins argument and 1 left the matter there. After the lapse of a few months Ejctter 
counsel prevailed and he agreed to Iris son taring married at my expense. 

He was Guru wad u, chief of the Penta called Puli Chaim a. and care-taker or the 
Forest Bungalow at Farhabad. By sept he was Thokaln. The bridegroom was his 
son Chimin Gumwadu, a lad of eighteen summers. Pedda Guruwadu, in the capacity 
of Chowkidar of the bungalow, has come in contact with the servants of Government 
officers and learned some * L tactics " generally employed by menials on an occasion such 
as this. lie stipulated his requirement* in the way of clothing and the wherewithal 
for a wedding feast. A supply of these things. I was aware, would make the ceremony 
unnatural, for 1 was anxious to observe it in its origuial setting and not veiled in the 
civilised man’s garb. 
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However, lifting undertaken the journey so far, argument on my own lines would 
lie of no avail. I therefore complied with his demands, with the result that instead of 
seeing the bridegroom in his loin cloth and the bride in her rag, not more than half a 
yard square, held to her waist by a knot, l found before me the couple well dressed in 
the fashion of village Hindus. The hoy had a ruinal for Ins head and a serviceable 
dhoti for his body. The girl, Litigi, was a child of eight years, daughter of Lingndu of 
Sigh sept, headman of Mnllapuram Pcnta, eight mil s south o' Farliub t1, 


It is customary for the host to 
invite not only the relatives of the 
uniting couple but also the head¬ 
men of adjoining Pent as. Some of 
them came. The chief of Maununur 
Pcnta found his way up the hill with 
his drum and a little son to grace the 
occasion. 

At about to o dock in the morn¬ 
ing of 1 hat day the drum was 
sounded and in the stillness of the 
forest the quaint signal was heard 
many miles away. Guests began to 
pqurin and assembled under a shady 
Mohwa tree. 1'here was also liquor 
in a large pot. 

The bride and the bridegroom 
had a hasty hath and were liberally 
adorned with vermilion paste on 
their foreheads and the ends of their 
clothes with turmeric. The mother- 
of Until parties stood by the side of 
their rcsj>ective children and other 
women and children formed a proces¬ 
sion. By common consent l he mar¬ 
riage knot was tied by Guruwadu, 
taking the ends of the saree and 
the dhoti. With a long and wide 
piece of cloth a canopy was made 
and the procession started from the 
hot to the Moliwa tree, led by the 
*' baud ” mid a party of dancers. 

I Taler the tree was seated Bivyadu, The Marriage Knot 

the grand old man of l/hcnelms, much revered for Ins age and experience 

Guru w&du ami Lingadu came tip and touched his feet, retraced their steps and danced 

wildly. 

\\ Idle the couple were being bulbed and dressed, a few men prepared fond for the 
feast. A palla of coarse rice together with a quantity of dull, chillies and salt was 
barely adequate for thirty' adults and as many children. With the process of cook in®' 
riir they were not acquainted: but it was gone through to their entire satisfaction! 
There was. however, one great disappointment and mv sincere sympathy was with 
them. They had arranged to Edit a sheep for the feast. The sheep ha I been conveyed 
from a distance of 11 miles and ns it was led by the ear to be slaughtered it made a bid 
for its life. It darted like a deer over the hill and in a moment was lost sight of. 
Therefore, with a sigh of grief, they* cooked what fchev hud and sit in a semi-circle tinder 
the tree and ate it, Biyyadu being the first to get his share. But he did not appear 
to be pleased. He seemed to say, liquor first and food next. The first “glass 1 was 
handed to him and he was spirited. He broke silence and cracked jokes and let go a 
series ol “ popular sayings ” that amused the people. 



The lirst spark of wisdom which escaped his mouth was “ Munmdi L’h&kahiistc mat a 
r&galndu 1 —“ if you give mango bark, speech will come ”, Apparently, he 
meant that anything sweet, even if it l>e the rind of a mango, will unmuzzle wit. 
This was his subtle reference to liquor. 

He repeatedly referred to " Dilli , the present seat of the Government of India, 
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wherefrom he Nii iiL Pedda Snrkar 
frame. Of the geogra f> Idea I s [ tim- 
tionofthe City he had* of course, 
no idea, but he constantly affirm¬ 
ed his faith in its existence some¬ 
where within reach. ^ U not all 
the earth one?” he questioned. 
Evidently he recalled the stories 
handed down to him by his fore¬ 
fathers of the incessant wars and 
skirmishes* as a result of which 
the Chenehu tribe had I >een driven 
intc > tlie i i npciict rable forests anti 
hilly regions. 


His disappointment at the 
escape of the sheep, there being 
no meat for his wedding dinner* 
he gave expression to in a para¬ 
bolic story. The story was this, 
“A poor man had heard of rm 
announcement in the “ Akas ” 
of a forthcoming wedding of gods. 
Expecting that gods would condes¬ 
cend to feed the poor on that hap¬ 
py occasion he went up a banian 
tree, plucked the leaves and sitting 
on the tree stitched leafy plates* 
Many days passed and his stock 
of plates increased. Expecting a 
sumptuous meal almost every day 
he refused to collect his usual 
ration of roots and berries. 
Cram! old Biyyadu Unexpectedly a god appeared and 

questioned him why lie, being a poor man and having no food to cat, 
was stitching so many leaves. The [kjot man answered with great reverence 
that the leaves were meant for the people of Ins. tribe who had been anxiously 
looking forward to the dinner on the occasion of the gods’ wedding. The god said that 
the marriage had already taken [dace* Disappointed, the poor man dropped down 
dead , This was evidently bis witty reference to the treat which I promised them 
and to w hich they were eagerly looking forward, hut which ended in being one 
devoid of meal* 


, Asked what festivals they usually celebrate* the old man promptly answered : 

Udti chettu pustc ugadi vaehintc s ‘. The Clicnchus have no it lea of time but by their 
contact with people in the plains, Ugadi, the Telugii New* Year Day, Iras come to be 
known as a festival and the advent of it is determined by the flowering of the Udu 
tree. It is a day of rejoicing, not for the beauty of nature but for the prospect of a good 
supply ot Mowers and frnils on which they subsist. Another significant saying of ids 
was Chitapuli vaste Sivaratri H (If leoj>ard comes, it is Siva*s night), Siva is a god 
of destruction and it is to propitiate him that Lingaii; is worshipped by the Chenchus. 
So then, it by chance one night a Leopard prowled about the Penta, that night is said 
to lx: Siva’s night. 

^ hen a nutn is seriously ill and on the point of death they gather a bamboo 
Hitriuf ^mony* s0rnr dry grass and plant-fibre. After he has breathed 

his last inside the hut, the body is brought out, propped up and 
washed by men* The upper garment which he may have is taken away by the brother 
or a near relative and the body is laid on grass, A bamboo post is placed on the 
body and wrapped up and tied. Two men carry the body on their shoulder to the 
graveyard* Then they dig the grave, about 3 feet deep and about the length of the 
body, running east to west, untie the bundle, drawoff the Iwimboo post and the body 
is lowered. It is laid on the stomach, head towards the west, face turned to the right 
and the palms of the hands turned upwards. The position of the body in the grave 
as laid on the stomach is unique and I have never found any other people burying 
their dead in this manner, '1 he langoti is then drawn off and put near the feet. The 
grave is then filled with earth, and stones arc heaped over it* When leaving the grave 
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persons walk round the grave once and depart from the foot end of the grave. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK IN THE HYDERABAD STATE 
By B, S. Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

Zoological Survey of India, 

In the course of my anthropological investigations in connection with 
the Census operations for 1931, I was able to pay a short visit to Hyderabad 
in December 1931. Both from the points of view of the vast archaeological 
remains and the interesting aboriginal races still found in the hills within its 
borders, Hyderabad occupies a very important position in the racial 
anthropology of India. In fact, the key to many of the tangled questions 
of South Indian racial history is without doubt to be sought here, either 
among the living population or the skeletal materials preserved in the 
megalithic sites spread over the State. 

The object of my visit, however, being a restricted one, namely, the study 
of the living population with special reference to t lie Chenehus of the Farhabad 
Hills, I spent most of my time among the hitter and the rest in taking 
measurements of the Brahmins and Komtics, Redd is, etc.* of the Telugu- 
spcaking population. It is my pleasure to acknowledge my deep obligations 
to His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government for the facilities and hos¬ 
pitality given me without reserve anti the courtesy and assistance received 
from various officers. This is specially true of Mr. Ghiilam Ahmed Khan, 
the Census Commissioner, whose enthusiasm and active co-operation were of 
the greatest help to us* 

The Chenehus living in the Farhabad Hills of the Hyderabad State arc 

undoubtedly a branch of the Chen- 
ehus of the neighbouring Xalla- 
malai Hills, (separated by the 
Krishna), who must have drifted 
away from the main stock at an 
ca rly pcr i ad, We ha vc no roc or ds 
when ttiis separation touk place 
butt he great e r i sola t i on pro v k led 
by the Farhabad Hills undoubt¬ 
edly helped in preserving many 
of their primitive social traits 
and somatic characters which 
have been lost in the main body 
as a result of contact with other 
t ri bes* The C h e n e h u s live in 
small Pentas or clusters of huts, 
the number of which according to 
the present Census is i>3 with a 
rough total population of over 
*i,000 souls. In the course of my 
invest] eat tons at Farhabad and 
Vcttul-Palli I was able to measure 
only 23 adult men and a few 
children. Ti re male population 
moves about in the jungles either 

in search of food or for odd jobs in the camps and it was extremely difficult to 
get more than a few individuals in each Penta* Besides the measurements 
I was able to collect a large amount of materials on their social institutions 
exhibiting some traits of great interest. 

The number of individuals measured, though small, I am inclined to 
regard as a true random and adequate sample of the population in view of the 
apparent homogeneity of the Farhabad Chenehus, though this can only be 
definitely tested if a larger sample is ever taken and compared* 
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The measurements taken show that the Chenchus are not short but of 
moderate stature, the mean being 1649+9*28. The head is long and narrow 
the maximum length and breadth being 185* 17+0*79 and 134 *83+ 
0-74 respectively and the percentage of the breadth to the length is 72*89+ 
0*53* The head is high, the mean auricular height being 120* 48+0*85 and 
the percentage of the height to the length is 65*11 to*40 indicating a 
hypsicephalic or high-vaulted head. The face is narrow* the maximum 
breadth between the cheek hones being 12910-66 and low ; the upper and 
total facial lengths being 61 *8510*76 and 110+1*01 respectively, which 
give a rather rounded appearance to the face as indicated by the' superior 
and total facial indices of 47*5610-54 and 85*26+0 61 respectively. 
The nose is broad at the root, tbe interorbital breadth being 80 - 8610 * 27, 
rather short* the nasal length being 48*22^0*63 and very broad at the 
nostrils, the breadth being 88* 98+0*32. Tt is low as shown by the depth 
which is 21 *1J to ■ 82 and gives an almost platyrrhine index* the Nasal Index 
being 81*38+0*95. The skin colour varies from dark chocolate brown to 
IiJiLt-k. ranging tmon No, 23 in 83 m, \ on LuM-haiCs scale, tlu- largest per¬ 
centage of 43*48 in the forehead and 47*83 in the inner surface of the upper 
arm centre round No, 27. The colour of the hair is black and curly, the 
people examined showing 56*52 per cent* of No* 27 in Eugen Fischer’s hair 
scheme* No ease of truly curly or woolly hair was found but the photo¬ 
graph of the boy (see Photo,) discloses very curly hair. 

The hair is plentiful on the head but scanty on the face and very little on 

the body. The colour of the 
eye varies from black to dark 
brown* 86*96 per cent, show¬ 


ing No. 2 of Martin s scheme. 
No traces of the epicanthic 
fold was found* Of the men 
examined 52 * 17 per cent* 
showed slight and a mode¬ 
rate degree of prognathism. 



Compared with the other 
aboriginal tribes of Southern 
and Central India, viz.* the 
Kaders. the Xaoe Malayans 
of the Cochin Hills and the 
HhiUs of Central India, 
the Chenchus show the 
closest relationship with the 
latter. The Crude and the 
Reduced Co-efficient of 
Racial Likeness, calculated 
from the Pearson formula*, 
between the two being 

o 


1’94+0■19 a n d 6 11 + * 5 9 
respectively. In other words 
some amount of kinship be¬ 
tween the two mav be defmite- 


Curly haired Chenchu Boy 


ly stated to exist* Except ing a certain amount of divergence in the auricular 
height and the Bigonial breadth where the values of n+n f (m~nV)- between 

Ihe two are 8*57 and 11*20, in all other characters they show somatic 
characters <4 close resemblance. With the Kadars the Crude and Reduced 
Co-emeients <4 Racial Likeness are3*97+0*10 and 10■ 321*49 respectively, 
the difference being mainly in stature, Higonial breadth and Orbito nasal 
hrea c 1 1 h w ricre the c Li fferent ial v a lues bct w een the t wo a re 52 * 93* 13*80. 
and 12 respectively. As there is a definite Negrito Strain among the Kadars 
these differences can be understood* 
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With regard to Naec Malayans tiie Crude and Reduced Co-efficients 
of Racial Likeness are 9*10+0* ltt and 30-OS+'(J£ which undoubtedly 
show a complete divergence, the main difference being In stature, auricular 
height, Rigonial breadth, Orbito nasal breadth and nasal depth and 
total facial length, whose respective differential values are 73*90, 19*04 
15-1 0, 23 * 78, 12 ■ 50, 1 1 - 4 and 1 1 ■ 03, 

The figures given above clearly indicate the somatic kinship of the 

Chenchus and the Bhils, This 
type appears also to have super¬ 
imposed on the basic Negrito 
strain of the Kadars and may 
have entered into other abori¬ 
ginal tribes now found in the 
hills of Central and Southern 
India, To what extent this 
type forms the general sub¬ 
stratum id’ the aboriginal popu¬ 
lation of India is difficult to 
say in the absence of precise 
data, from other groups; but it 
appears from the above com¬ 
parisons that it is the com¬ 
moner type, though the presence 
of some unsuspected strain like 
that found among the Nacc 
Malayans must now be recog¬ 
nised and all ideas about the 
homogeneity of the aboriginal 
tribes of Central and South¬ 
ern India must be given up. 



A Chcnchu Archer 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC NOTES ON TELUGU BRAHMANS AND KOMTIS. 


Dr, B. S. Guha, m,a„ rh,u, t of the Zoological Survey of India visited Hyderabad 
at the beginning of December, 1931, and took anthropometric measurements of Telugu 
Brahmans and Komtis and his observations arc of great interest ;— 



Komd 


Tefuga Brahman 



14 The anthropometrleaijmcasuremcnts taken of the Telugu Brahmans and Komtis show 

from dark to chocolate 
brown. No individual 
with either light eves or 


that both of them are 
short-statured people 
with a mean stature 
of 1645'W6T and 
1 USD 1 8«+5* 78 respect¬ 
ively. They are long¬ 
headed—the mean Cep¬ 
halic Index in the two 
cases being 74 *3910 *34 
and 74*27+0*84 res¬ 
pectively, The head 
is high and the face is 
moderately long. The 
nose is long—the mean 
Nasal Index in the two 
be mg 7 3 * 710'68 ami 
7 4 ■ 93 +ll ■ 6 4 res pec t i ve- 
ly, though not strictly 
leptorhine. The profile 
of the nose is high but 
rather broad at the 
Root-—the mean in¬ 
terorbital breadth bo- 
mg 1*08+0*27 and 
31 *38+0*24 respective¬ 
ly. The hair is dark and 
the skin colour varies 
doubt that so far at least 
lend support to the racial 
general population. ?1 


hair was noticed among 
the men measured by 
me. Comparing t h c 
values of the Brahmans 
and the upper section of 
the non-Brahman com¬ 
munities of the Telugu 
population I have no 
doubt that they do not 
differ in any essential 
diameter a n d m a y 
strictly be regarded as 
samples of the same 


population. 1 he caste 
division in this case, 
therefore, lacks racial or 
biological basis and is 
to be regarded as a 
social bifurcation only. 
Whatever may be the 
state of things in North¬ 
ern India, on which 
Bislt v’s (‘on e lit s i o n s 
were based, there is no 
Vnthropometry does not 
separation of the Brahmans front the upper classes of the 


A Reddy young man 
as the Andhra people are concerned 
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